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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


The authors of Psychology Applied to Nursing have been flat- 
tered by the continuing - role which this text is playing in the general 
fleid of nursing education. They have striven in the present revision 
to bring the book thoroughly up to date in all particulars and to adapt 
it still more closely to the needs and capacities of student nurses. 
With the steady increase in our population, the growing number of 
older people in and the advance in our .knowledge of the rare and 
nursing of the handicapped, the abnormal and the aging, along with 
the demands for ever more nurses in our general hospitals, clinics, 
schools and private families, the contributions made by nurses trained 
in the psychological backgrounds of their profession are becoming 
constantly more significant. It is our ambition and hope to implement 
this growing army of nursing practitioners to meet more skillfully 
and understanding^ the demands of the age. 

In the mechanical rearrangement of the text, the authors have 
deemed it logical to include in Unit 1, along with the original 
Chapter 1 on “Psychology, Adjustment, and the Student Nurse,” old 
Chapters 37 and 18, “Psychology in Nursing” and “Psychology at 
Work in Today’s World,” which now become Chapters 3 and 2, 
respectively. In this way, it is felt that the student will become ori- 
ented to the prominent place occupied by modem psychology in 
the complex modem age. With the building in of this background 
at the outset, she will be equipped to proceed into the specialized 
study of psychology as it is related to her own field of nursing. In 
this arrangement, old Chapter 2, “Self Guidance In Study,” becomes 
a new Unit 2, remaining in the early part of the book, as it logically 
should, with its helpful materials on economical and effective 'ways 
of studying the specialized units that make up the body of the text. 

Pursuant to the now almost universal tendency among psycholo- 
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gists to place little or no emphasis upon “instinct,” the authors have 
in this edition of Psychology Applied to Nursing eliminated the term 
completely, and have omitted their earlier presentation of ego pre- 
lection” as being of little help to the young student In its stead has 
been developed a psychology of man's basal wants and his drives for 
emotional satisfaction , 

A number of new sections have been added, m the interest ot 
keeping the text in line with developing trends in psychology as they 
apply definitely to problems and practices of nursing In them will 
be found new material on the mentally ill, psychology in the min- 
istry, delinquency, slum clearance and housing projects, old age 
assistance, public and private housing for the elderly, vocational 
rehabilitation, child and adolescent psychology, narcotic addiction, 
alcoholism, and problems of nursing as they relate to certain specific 
modem diseases and conditions, including cancer, cardiac diseases, 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis and muscular dystrophy 
All factual and statistical materials have been brought up to date 
The style and terminology throughout have been simplified and the 
general vocabulary has been scrutinized with the purpose of making 
the whole text more comprehensible to the young student 
The Suggested Readings at the ends of chapters have been reduced 
in number and out-of-date titles discarded We have felt that too 
many references tend to bewilder students and that, while schools of 
nursing libraries have reasonably adequate supplementary books and 
professional periodicals, few of them possess the comprehensive hst 
of reading references that we had appended to our chapters in the 
earlier editions In the present edition, we have limited these materi- 
als to a few but important titles at the conclusion of each chapter, 
selected with care for their practical worth as well as for their avail- 
ability in most modem nursing libraries 
As heretofore, we have stressed mental health throughout, and we 
ha\e stnven to present a workable and challenging psychology 
gauged to ensure that the student nurse shall build into her person- 
4 , n u r ™ cs , a usable fund of psychological knowledge 
and skill that will make her not only a wholesome personality herself 
but also a s> m pathetic practitioner of the art of muustermg to those 
who stand m need of her good services This dual philosophy will 
be found to obtain in et cry section of the book 
The authors ate grateful to the student nurses at Michigan State 

t0 "" H " da f ° r ™ » - *e, 

Lawrence A Averill 

Florence C. Kempf 
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Unit I 


The Dramatic Role of Psychology 
in All Major Human Enterprise 



Chapter 

/ 


The knowledge which a man can use is 
the only real knowledge which has Itfe 
and growth in it and converts into prac- 
tical power 

FROUDE 


PSYCHOLOGY, ADJUSTMENT, AND THE 
STUDENT NURSE 

What Values May the Student Nurse Derive from the Study of 
Psychology? Wherever people work together, play together, live 
together, there they influence each other’s behavior and there too 
arises the need for understanding people so that the maximum good 
in personal relations may be achieved Psychology has contributed 
to the discovery of the bases which underlie universal urges and 
drives, feelings and fears, as well as to the discovery of the varied 
strengths, weaknesses and ambitions of individuals Through the 
study of this subject, principles have been derived by which human 
behavior may be understood, influenced and guided 

The student nurse is entering a vocation which deals with all kinds 
of people Before she can develop an understanding of other people, 
however, she must first seek insight mto her own behavior and what 
lies behind it She needs to recognize that behind every act of her own 
there is a motivating force which must be examined before self insight 
can follow, before guidance of others may even be considered 
An understanding of origins., an appreciation of values, and a con- 
stantly increasing power of self-discipline may result from the study 
and application of psychology Self discipline is, we recognize, an 
aim never fully attained, but the more we understand about our 
natures and the more we learn of the intelligent directing of forces 
underlying them, the greater is the degree of possible self mastery. 
When the student nurse, realizing this, has learned why people be- 
have as they do, she will be able to guide others, as well as herself, 
and control situations 

What Makes an Effective Student Nurse? It is a well established 
practice for schools of nursing to require a personal interview with 
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applicants for admission. Many students will recall the question: 
“What makes you think that you would make a good nurse?” Some 
had not explored their reasons for interest in nursing, and found it a 
difficult question to answer. Yet, probably all will agree that every 
prospective member of the profession should not only know herself, 
but should strive to match that self with the qualifications which we 
seek in the nurse when we bring her to the bedside of the sick, to 
the homes in our communities. Suppose, then, we examine some of 
the attributes which contribute to success in nursing. 

Mental and Physical Well-being. We require that a young woman 
who has the right kind and degree of aptitude shall not only master 
subject matter but shall think through its relationship to life, its con- 
nection with the procedures which she practices daily, and that she 
shall recognize when changes in behavior, based on more knowledge, 
are indicated. Important too are a wholesome, cheerful approach to 
each day’s activities, cordial relations with people, the ability to keep 
going with a smile when the average individual would be inclined to 
give up. This ties up closely with sound physical health. Therefore, 
schools of nursing try to ensure this quality by a rhorough physical 
check-up and necessary corrections prior to acceptance into the 
school. 

A problem which faces the student is how, when she is surrounded 
by illness, she can safeguard her own health. Early in her program 
of study are included lessons on personal hygiene and the reasons, 
based on physiological and psychological principles, for developing 
regular habits of self care. The charm of the American girl is some- 
times credited to her meticulous cleanliness, her appearance of whole- 
someness. It is an essential for the nurse, who, in her spotless white 
uniform, symbolizes health. It is achieved only when the student 
nurse makes application of the learnings in this area which are made 
available to her. To develop a program of self care, based on scientific 
knowledge, is important; to follow such a program faithfully requires 
the belief that positive health is of the greatest value. It is easy to be 
casual and careless in such practices, but neglect constitutes a hazard 
to well-being. Such indifference in the student nurse disqualifies her 
as a teacher of health. 

Spiritual Seme of Security. The student nurse who is in a school 
of nursing too far from her own home to continue attendance at the 
church of her affiliation is encouraged to seek the church of the same 
denomination or of a similar creed in the community where she now 
is. When hours of duty interfere with church attendance in the 
morning, she may be able to attend an afternoon or an evening service. 

Tt is a definite asset when a student nurse is adusting to new situa- 
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Qons and people to continue the 

prayer and worship which contributed to , ™,f program 

to the benefit of the individual 



Fig 1 Regular thoughtful study is important. 


Usually churches have programs of activities for young people 
which provide an opportunity for newcomers to meet and become 
acquainted with both young men and women in that community 
Since nurses are expected to be both well informed people and well 
rounded personalities it is desirable for them to know their contem 
poranes who are engaged in the various fields of work m the com 
munity and not to confine then - companionship to people in their own 
professional group The church is one of the institutions which offer 
this opportunity as well as the important center for worship which 
answers a need felt by many people 
Good Habits of Study and Work The program of study demands 
sincere interest and eagerness to learn as well as specific habits of 
application to work An early chapter in this book concerns itself 
with the guidance of study Insight and skill will result only when 
the individual has the persistence to keep trying, when she frequently 
examines her progress m learning and its relations to what she is 
doing, when she gauges her skills in practice and is willing to profit 
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from constructive criticism; and when she voluntarily seeks the guid- 
ance of supervision from those qualified, so that her errors and weak- 
nesses may be discovered and corrected. It is a great morale builder 
for the student nurse to become aware of her own daily progress, 
to derive satisfaction from the little things, and to take pride in doing 
well whatever she does. She needs to understand that growth is in- 
evitable if she brings to each class and each task a willingness to leam, 
that she may begin each day anew with the advantage of the knowl- 
edge gained yesterday, that there are always desirable goals left for 
the future, and that deferred satisfactions are inherent in the social 
professions. 

Effective Behavior in New Situations. It is important for the 
nurse to maintain emotional balance and serenity when others can- 
not. This requires a nervous system stable by inheritance. Very im- 
portant, too, are the emotional habits which have functioned through 
the early years of life. If she has indulged in frequent fits of anger, 
or yielded to moods of elation and depression, with their character- 
istic behaviors, the development of self control will present a problem, 
if tears have been the usual response to trying situations, the changing 
of this response will be difficult. Shyness, self consciousness, extreme 
sensitiveness to the opinions of others present handicaps, although 
probably not such serious ones as excessive self assurance, without 
either comprehensive knowledge or experience as a basis. It is exceed- 
ingly important, then, to determine what measure of self control the 
nurse, as an individual, can develop. Faith, knowledge, experience 
and a sense of humor contribute to that inner strength which enables 
people to meet the unexpected with poise and to maintain a sense of 
perspective. Nursing is a field for individuals who are developing 
the self control basic to that unified behavior through which the 
nurse may devote her thoughts and energies to her patients' needs 
in all situations. 

Commendable Attitudes Expressed in Action. The social adapt- 
ability of the prospective nurse is also an important factor in her suc- 
cess. She will come in contact with persons of all levels of social origin 
and security and in all vocational fields. She needs to have respect for 
the dignity of all individuals, regardless of race, religion, education, 
occupation or appearance. Attitudes and consequent behavior of 
young people reflect their home training and backgrounds. Has she, 
in the give and take of family life, learned the practice of considera- 
tion of others, the daily courtesies which one associates with good 
breeding 2 Have her parents encouraged her to make choices and 
decisions which her growing maturity qualifies her to make, or has 
she continued dependent on parental decisions 2 Does she respect 
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parental authority and respond obediently to it, or does she resent 
and evade such guidance as may be attempted’ 

Difficulties in adustment to home life, unless examined and cor- 
rected may well lead to residence problems for a student nurse in 
dormitories where large numbers live together, some rules and regu- 
lations make for greater comfort and security for all residents they 
do so, however, only in so far as each resident upholds them Willing- 
ness to compromise on privileges and on matters of minor conse- 
quence, and cooperation toward the greater satisfaction of the 
majority are exceedingly important where people of many varying 
personalities live together 

The trend is more and more toward various forms of student 
cooperative associations Here students and faculty share m determin- 
ing rules and privileges, the students, however, carrying the major 
part of organization, development and administration Tins coopera- 
tion is an important step in assisting students to learn by practice, self- 
discipline and good citizenship It requires more time than the old- 
fashioned way, but usually results in happier students who enjoy the 
responsibilities of adulthood in their personal as well as in their pro- 
fessional lives It is one more experiment in the democratic way of 
living In the words of Poincare, “Experiment is the sole source of 
truth It alone can teach us anything new, it alone can give us cer- 
tainty But to observe is not enough Science is built up with facts as 
a house is with stones But a collection of facts is no more science 
than a heap of stones is a house” 

If living arrangements are such that two nurses share a room, this 
is a chance to show that the shared life can be fun A nurse sharing 
a room with another should observe the following rules She should 
keep her belongings in her own space and make it a neat dwelling 
place, she should not borrow cosmetics, clothes or money, and by 

the same token, she should not lend, she should waste no one’s time 

there is never quite enough as it is, when the roommate is studying, 
neither conversation nor radio music should obstruct the effort she 
should avoid boasting about her popularity, possessions, exploits fam- 
dy prestige or clevemess-it is far better to be discovered than’ to be 
found out, she should observe the “hear not, see not, speak not” 
adage \\ hen it comes to gossip, which has a corrosive effect on all it 
touches She should be a good companion, a real friend without 
inviting dependence or expecting her roommate to carry responsibil- 
ity for her or her possessions It is an art to live m such close prox- 
imity nith another person, maintaining cordial relations and without 
one of the participants imposing on the other-but lt can be done 
Cammumg Previous Interests and Activities The educational op- 
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portunities and cultural advantages which a nurse has had contribute 
to an interesting personality. Appreciation of the things which make 
life richer, more beautiful and more wonderful is a definite asset; a 
nurse well rounded in her interests and activities has resources to 
draw from in leisure moments, as well as in the care of her patients. 
This circumstance is no small factor in the patients’ mental recovery. 

The student nurse should acquaint herself with the recreational 
and cultural facilities which exist in her new surroundings. There 
are usually programs, concerts and lectures which may be enjoyed 
at relatively small cost. Since there is so much that is new in her 
environment, it might be preferable for her to continue developing 
a previous interest in her leisure time program. An interesting illus- 
tration which came to the author’s attention is cited: 

Every morning at 7:15 as the author passed through the living 
room of the nurses' residence, she observed that a graduate nurse was 
playing the piano. She played beautifully and it was a temptation to 
linger and enjoy the music. Curiosity finally led to the question. 
“How does it happen that we are favored with such a pleasant concert 
at this hour of the day?” This nurse, as a child, had always practiced 
her music lesson every morning immediately after breakfast. She 
continued this practice through high school. When she entered a 
school of nursing she found that she felt better about things and the 
day went more smoothly whenever she could spend a period of time, 
although brief, with her music. She decided that if she got up in the 
morning fifteen minutes earlier than her classmates and spent that 
amount of time at the piano, she would be satisfied. She followed this 
schedule during her three years as a student nurse; since she gradu- 
ated, she has been in one hospital where it was not possible for her to 
continue this practice. When she changed her position, she made sure 
that she could continue to grow in her avocation as well as in her 
chosen profession. She is now taking music lessons, since her nursing 
classes and study no longer demand so much of her time. Thus, while 
preparing for her profession, she did not permit herself to forget the 
skill which she had developed in a special field, but rather grew in 
this aptitude. From her music she secured satisfaction, enjoyment 
and release for tensions when there were difficult days in her regular 
line of duty. 

The information was not secured whether she attended concerts 
and operas as opportunities arose during her student days, but from 
the quality of her morning selections, one would conclude that she 
has extended her appreciation in this area beyond her own perform- 
ance. Her music will be an asset as a topic for conversation with 
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hospital patients, in the care of psychiatric pM^ or in home nurs- 
ing, and it represents a social accomplishment of great value. 

Each person has aptitudes which are waiting to be de ™°P= d “ “ 
exnressed The nurse must consider the activities in her 
which represented her outstanding sal tisfacdons, and mu* expl e 
the possibihdes for continuing growth in the aptitude^ 
already discovered are part of her heritage and in the skills in wrncn 
she hJs achieved some proficiency. They will serve to broaden h 



Fig 2. Seek and use teacher guidance ■whenever help is needed. 


point of view in daily living and they may contribute an ingredient 
to nursing care which will be refreshing and interesting to the 
patient. 

By now it is surely apparent to the reader that to become a good 
nurse presents a challenge which is not for the half-hearted, the indif- 
ferent, the lazy, nor for the young woman who wishes merely to 
please a parent or aunt. It is a field for young women of fine intellect, 
who are willing to work to secure preparation which will make for 
effectiveness in their professional as well as personal lives. In the pages 
that follow, the prospective nurse will find much information, many 
explanations and illustrations which will make for better understand- 
ing of herself and of others and of the motives which underlie be- 
havior patterns of all people. The purpose of this book is to give her 
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guidance for her best growth and development as a person and as 
a nurse. To read is not enough. She should think over and discuss 
what she finds here with classmates and instructors, investigate sug- 
gested references as time permits, and compare the points of view 
of the various authorities. In her daily work, she should look for appli- 
cations of this subject matter so that she may reach her own conclu- 
sions and recognize generalizations which underlie good adjustments 
in her personal as well as in her professional life. 

The opportunities in the profession of nursing have never been 
greater. The earnest student may visualize for herself a vocation in 
which growth and satisfaction are limitless. As she learns to apply 
sound principles of psychology, she may extend her personal happi- 
ness and her professional effectiveness. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS METHODS 

Psychology is that field of study which concerns itself with our 
human behavior and the motives that underlie it. While strictly speak- 
ing the term suggests study of the mind, or “psyche,” psychologists 
have long since realized the futility of attempting to study mind as 
such. What they are interested to find out is how we react to situa- 
tions that confront us and why we think, feel and behave as we do. 
In other words, psychological science seeks to study and account for 
the product, or the expression, of mind rather than to study “mind” 
per se. In following through this program which he has set for him- 
self, the psychologist finds it possible to help us to understand, first, 
ourselves and our own behavior, and then the behavior and the 
motives of the society around and beyond us. In the achievement 
of such a dual goal, psychology contributes to the happiness and the 
effectiveness of men in their personal and social relationships, and 
so aids in establishing a better human environment and a happier 
world. 

Among the many methods that psychologists employ in their 
study of behavior, three stand out most prominently; they are: (1) 
the observational method, (2) the experimental method and (3) the 
clinical method. In the first of these— the method of observation— the 
psychologist observes the behavior of individuals or of groups. With- 
out attempting to control or standardize the details of his study, he 
records human behavior as he encounters it. Thus, a psychologist 
watching and recording the behavior of a group of children in a free 
play situation would be employing the method of observation. While 
subject to grave limitations and a margin of error, and hence not too 
scientific, this method is available to any student; simple to use, and 
almost limitless in the scope of the problems that may be attacked. 
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AJI to is needful is, in the first instance, a careful observer, and, in 

the second, a reacting subject or grou^. observer and 

The experimental method requires in addmo to onserve 
subject a rigorously controlled technique in which all the factors 
affecting the® behavior or performance of the subject are held 
stant, with the single important exception of the specific one (calle 



Fig. 3. We learn by serving. 


the independent variable) that has been singled out to be examined. 
Thus, if a psychologist were to study the day-by-day influence of 
room temperature upon a learning group, he would have to use the 
same group at the same hour, with an exactly equivalent task to be 
done, and with the same conditions of motivation, seating, lighting, 
freedom from distraction and direction giving, but with varying room 
temperature, from sitting to sitting. It would be possible, after a pro- 
longed and careful experiment of this sort, to state with confidence 
that the most efficient mental work is accomplished, at least for the 
particular subjects studied, with room temperature at— say— 68° F. 
This method of establishing psychological knowledge is one that re- 
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quires careful planning, consistent execution and faithful recording. 
It requires also careful interpretation. 

The clinical method of studying behavior is one of the most chal- 
lenging as well as the most recent of all the psychological methods. 
It j s employed primarily by psychological consultants and by psy- 
chiatric practitioners as a means of understanding the causes of 
people’s fears, worries, obsessions, and of their personal, social or 
vocational maladjustments. Many of the ills from which mankind 
suffers and which keep individuals from achieving their goals and 
purposes are psychological in origin rather than organic or medical. 
If the clinical psychologist can determine the factors that are pro- 
ducing problem behavior in a child, or unrest, failure, frustration or 
aberration in an adult, he can often assist the individuals involved to 
better adjustment and more satisfying life experience. This method 
is employed commonly, as its name suggests, by a trained psychologist 
acting as clinician in his own office or consulting room, with his sub- 
ject before him, in a face-to-face effort to search out the sources and 
nature of the patient’s mental or emotional difficulty as the basis for 
prescribing a new approach to his problems or an altered regimen for 
his life. 

Before turning again specifically to the problems of nursing, we 
pause in the next chapter to consider some of the broader applica- 
tions of psychology as employed today by specialists in widely 
different areas of the world’s work. Our purpose in so doing is to 
orient the young student to the prominent place occupied by modem 
psychology in the present complex age. 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1. Illustrate from your experience how a lowered level of physical well-being 

has affected your ability to get along with people. 

2. Confirm by newspaper dippings the statement that the nurse in spotless white 

is used to symbolize positive health 

i. "What would represent little things from which the young nurse might derive 
satisfactions 5 

4 In a brief paragraph write an account of an embarrassing experience which 
you recall. Now write in detail how you would meet the situation with poise 
if it were possible to relive that experience. 

5. What are some attitudes and behaviors your home training has made a part of 

you that will serve as a sound foundation for nursing 5 

6. List four rules which you believe would be desirable in dormitory living. 

7. Examine the cultural facilities which exist in your community and select three 

which appeal to you for leisure enjoyment. 

Develop a daily program of self care which incorporates the physiological 
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principles of personal hygiene which you now know Add principles of 
mental hygiene as you discover them in reading the pages that follow 
9 What do you believe may be the dangers associated with excessive self assur 
ance without knowledge or experience as a basis > 

\0 Write an essay of 300 words discussing the characteristics which you think 
qualify you as a potential good nurse 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


1 Crawley, Mildred A Mental Health Approach to Nursing Am Nurstng Out 

look , August 1953, pp 454-455 

A faculty group reorganizes the basic course in nursing arts to emphasize 
the development of skills in human relations ” 

2 Gault, Alma E Nursing s Professional Reach Nursing Outlook, July 1954, 

pp 375-377 

The potential of nursing as a profession is extended as we continue to de 
velop the inherent art and science 

3 Goodnow, M Nursing History 9th ed Philadelphia, W B Saunders Com- 

pany, 1953 

In this well known book will be found something of the background in 
nursing history that ought to be a part of the mental equipment of all profes 
sional nurses of the present day 

4 Gregg, Alan The Opportunities Before Us Nursing Outlook, August 1953, 

pp 448-450 

A brief view of where nurses are, where they may choose to go 

5 Hcam, Gordon A Social Psychological View of Nursing Service Nursing 

Outlook, November 1953, pp 632-634 
‘ Helping people to get well and stay well is, in large part, a social psycho 
logical problem ' 

6 Kempf, F C The Perron as a Nurse New York, The Macmillan Company, 

1950 


A book which enables students to understand the selective process which 
operates when applicants present their credentials for admission to schools 
of nursing Discussion then follows on the explorative thinking which should 
underlie students’ adjustments as they come to identify themselves with their 
profession 

7 Lindemann, E., and Greer, I M Emotional Maturity The Journal of Pastoral 

Care, Fall Winter, 1949, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A discussion with meaningful illustrations of how effective, creative, pro- 
ductive and constructive individuals may grow Criteria denoting maturity 
are simply stated 

8 Murphy, Gardner Professional Progress through Personal Growth American 

Journal of Nursing, December 1954, pp 1464-1467 

‘Nurses, who constandy grow themselves, have a better understanding of 
their parents as persons and consequendy give better nursing care ’ 

9 Porter, EliMbeth k What it Means to be a Professional Nurse American 

Journal of Nursing, August 19>3, pp 948-950 
The responsibilities confronting the modem nurse may be understood by 
careful reading of this article 

10 Tamm, J R Changing Roles of Professional Personnel in the Field of Medical 

Care. Nursing Outlook, December 1953, pp 694-696 
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This article can assist student nurses in clarifying their concepts of the 
changing role of the nurse. 

11. Ubbink, Mary R.: Patients for a Day. Nursing Outlook, April 1954, pp. 190-191. 
What it means to be a patient can be better understood with a little first 
hand experience. 
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It should not be surprising that the 
problems of our rapidly changing social 
and economic structures have been so 
generally recognized to be psychological 
problems 

A. T. POFFENBEKGER 


PSYCHOLOGY AT WORK 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FIELD 

Early History of Psychology. Psychology is as old as the world 
itself, although its development as a scientific study falls completely 
within the last three-quarters of a century. Beginning with the work 
of Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), it remained for many centuries a field of 
purely speculative philosophy in which armchair scholars arrived at 
many improbable conclusions about the great enigma— man. It is not 
surprising that in its prescientific era, mysticism and dogmatism com- 
bined to make psychology— the study of the soul, as it was termed— 
a word to conjure with. This mystical element is still found today in 
the layman’s usual understanding of the word. Of the significance of 
psychology as a modem science based upon biological principles and 
having its own peculiar methods, he knows little. 

The history of psychology as a science is usually conceded to have 
begun with the opening at Leipzig University of the first psycho- 
logical laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Wilhelm Wundt, in 
1879. Four years later, in 1883, the first laboratory in our own country 
was opened at Johns Hopkins University, under the direction of the 
late Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who had studied under Wundt, in the years 
immediately preceding, at Leipzig. 

Progress of psychology as a science in these two laboratories, and 
in others that followed them shortly, was at first slow. Nearly two 
decades were required to strip away the mystical and the meta- 
physical trappings which had been accumulating for more than two 
thousand years around the “science of the soul” before modem 
scientifically-minded students could orient themselves in the field and 
14 
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undertake those programs of modem research in problems of human 
behavior that so enrich psychology today. 

Many notable names have appeared since the time of Wundt and 
Hall. William James (1842-1910) at Harvard became, subsequent to 
his appointment initially in physiology and afterwards in psychology, 
a leader in the science. His “Principles of Psychology” became notable 
throughout the entire Western world. J. McKeen Cattell (1860- 
1944) actually occupied the world’s first professorship in psychology, 
in 1888, at the University of Pennsylvania. Later Professor of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University, he was elected to preside over the 
first American International Congress of Psychology. Sigmund Freud 
(185<5-1939) was the first man to make use of psychology in the 
medical field, applying it to the understanding and treatment of 
insanity and nervous diseases and disorders. E. L. Thorndike (1874- 
1949) was among the first to apply psychological principles to the 
problems and methods of education, and wrote in elucidation of his 
extensive research in this area. 

It would be impractical to extend here the list of names of notable 
men and women who have contributed to the evolution of psychology 
into the many-sided and far-reaching programs that characterize it 
today. It is the purpose of this chapter to list and explain the principal 
avenues of psychological research as they relate to the problems of 
improving human living, efficiency and welfare. The thousands of 
trained and accredited psychologists who are carrying forward this 
effort may remain anonymous without any detriment to our present 
purpose. There are upwards of 11,000 members of the American 
Psychological Association. These include most of the qualified psy- 
chologists in this country. 

The Principal Fields of Psychology. The life and activities of men 
are so many-sided that psychologists have found it helpful to map 
out our human behavior into a number of areas, in each of which more 
intensive research may be carried on than could possibly be done in 
an undifferentiated general field. Specialists working within each of 
these areas strive continuously to push out the frontiers of our 
knowledge with particularized methods and techniques. 

The American Psychological Association recognizes seventeen divi- 
sions of psychological effort. They are here enumerated, with a brief 
descriptive label designating the scope of each: 

DIVISION SCOPE 

1. Division of General Psychology Adult human behavior 

2. Division of the Teaching of Aims and principles involved in teaching 

Psychology psychology 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT WORK 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FIELD 

Early History of Psychology. Psychology is as old as the world 
itself, although its development as a scientific study falls completely 
within the last three-quarters of a century. Beginning with the work 
of Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), it remained for many centuries a field of 
purely speculative philosophy in which armchair scholars arrived at 
many improbable conclusions about the great enigma— man. It is not 
surprising that in its prescientific era, mysticism and dogmatism com- 
bined to make psychology— the study of the soul, as it was termed— 
a word to conjure with. This mystical element is still found today in 
the layman’s usual understanding of the word. Of the significance of 
psychology as a modem science based upon biological principles and 
having its own peculiar methods, he knows little. 

The history of psychology as a science is usually conceded to have 
begun with the opening at Leipzig University of the first psycho- 
logical laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Wilhelm Wundt, in 
1879. Four years later, in 1883, the first laboratory in our own country 
was opened at Johns Hopkins University, under the direction of the 
late Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who had studied under Wundt, in the years 
immediately preceding, at Leipzig. 

Progress of psychology as a science in these two laboratories, and 
in others that followed them shortly, was at first slow. Nearly two 
decades were ^ required to strip away the mystical and the meta- 
physical trappings which had been accumulating for more than two 
thousand years around the “science of the soul” before modem 
scientifically-minded students could orient themselves in the field and 
14 
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undertake those programs of modern research in problems of human 
behavior that so enrich psychology today. 

Many notable names have appeared since the time of Wundt and 
Hall. William James (1842-1910) at Harvard became, subsequent to 
his appointment initially in physiology and afterwards in psychology, 
a leader in the science. His “Principles of Psychology” became notable 
throughout the entire Western world. J. McKeen Cattell (I860- 
1944) actually occupied the world’s first professorship in psychology, 
in 1888, at the University of Pennsylvania. Later Professor of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University, he was elected to preside over the 
first American International Congress of Psychology. Sigmund Freud 
1939) was the first man to make use of psychology in the 
medical field, applying it to the understanding and treatment of 
insanity and nervous diseases and disorders. E. L. Thorndike (1874- 
1949) was among the first to apply psychological principles to the 
problems and methods of education, and wrote in elucidation of his 
extensive research in this area. 

It would be impractical to extend here the list of names of notable 
men and women who have contributed to the evolution of psychology 
into the many-sided and far-reaching programs that characterize it 
today. It is the purpose of this chapter to list and explain the principal 
avenues of psychological research as they relate to the problems of 
improving human living, efficiency and welfare. The thousands of 
trained and accredited psychologists who are carrying forward this 
effort may remain anonymous without any detriment to our present 
purpose. There are upwards of 11,000 members of the American 
Psychological Association. These include most of the qualified psy- 
chologists in this country. 

The Principal Fields of Psychology. The life and activities of men 
are so many-sided that psychologists have found it helpful to map 
out our human behavior into a number of areas, in each of which more 
intensive research may be carried on than could possibly be done in 
an undifferentiated general field. Specialists working within each of 
these areas strive continuously to push out the frontiers of our 
knowledge with particularized methods and techniques. 

The American Psychological Association recognizes seventeen divi- 
sions of psychological effort. They are here enumerated, with a brief 
descriptive label designating the scope of each: 

DIVISION SCOPE 

I Division of General Psychology Adult human behavior 

2. Division of the Teaching of Aims and principles involved in teaching 
Psychology psychology 
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DIVISION 


SCOPE 


3 Division of Experimental Psy- 
chology 

4 Division of Evaluation and 
Measurement 

5 Division of Childhood and 
Adolescence 

6 Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology 

7 Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 

8 Division of Esthetics 

9 Division of Clinical and Ab 
normal Psychology 

10 Division of Consulting Psy- 
chology 


11 Division of Industrial and Busi 
ness Psychology 

12 Division of Educational Psy- 
chology 

13 Division of School Psycholo 
gists 

14 Division of Counseling Psy 
chology 

15 Division of Psychologists in 
Public Service 

16 Division of Military Psychology 


17 Division of Maturity and Old 
Age 


Human and animal behavior subjected to 
laboratory or controlled techniques 
Construction and administering of intel- 
ligence, aptitude, schoolroom, person- 
ality and other tests 
Behavior, drives, values of children and 
youth 

Motives, actions and traits of individuals 
groups, crowds, mobs 
Cultural changes and organization, social 
control 

Taste, beauty, hedomc tone 
Study and handling of the mentally ill, 
defective or exceptional, crime and 
delinquency 

Professional interviewing and advising 
with individuals, or with persons tem- 
porarily (or permanently) uncertain or 
out of adjustment 

Job analysis, personnel selection, training 
for business and industry, human en- 
gineering, salesmanship, advertising 
Psychological principles involved m 
learning and teaching in general 
Training and work of those who carry 
on psychological services m schools 
Guidance work in schools at all levels, 
vocational analysis 

Training and work of psychologists in 
hospitals, clinics, public institutions 
Performance under stress, discipline, ad- 
justment to camp life, morale, handling 
of the nonadjusting, readjustment and 
reclamation, propaganda 
Study of the aging and aged, adjustment 
in retirement, in homes and institutions 


reDrexenr w!n “ ob ™“ 1 y s0 ™= overlapping in these areas, they 
whicT^vJh'il Bh thc varymg bnes of search and activity in 
W ' sM > be conce tned, ,n the present 
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;nt ) emphasizes the relationship of the stimulating agent or force 
esponse or reaction. Learning and the modification of original 
vior result when a stimulus has been linked across intervening 
al pathways with its peculiar and appropriate response. The 
ram 

S > R 

he well known symbol of the Connecaonists. S (the stimulus) 
s directly to R (the response to it). The stimulus may be any 
:e arousing a sense organ, or it may be any free-rising idea that 
r chance to be in the mind at any given instant of time. Thus, 
ry S incites to action, either motor, ideational or volitional. Learn- 
becomes therefore a process of connecting the appropriate 

> bonds and exercising them through practice. 

. Behaviorism , or Conditioned Response Psychology. This school 

psychologists, while not denying the S— » relationship, ac- 

ints for behavior largely through the operation of a new neural 
inection, called the conditioning (or inadequate ) stimulus, and the 
iditioned response. Associations between a neutral stimulus (the 
dequate one) and an adequate stimulus lead to a tendency for the 
mer to arouse the response originally called out by the latter. We 
II refer to this viewpoint in our discussion of emotional condition- 
; (see Chap. 8). According to the behaviorists, reflex arcs underlie 
our responses. Even consciousness itself is motor, since it is sub- 
ided by reflexes of the tongue, larynx and other speech muscles, 
aming and the modification of behavior proceed, according to this 
iooI, from the effects of wise or unwise conditioning, as we shall see. 

3. Gestalt Psychology , or Organisvnc Psychology. The Gestalt 
aool looks somewhat askance upon behavioral processes as the results 
piecemeal and isolated joining together, of unitary reflexes into 
tains of response. To the Gestaltist, learning and the modification 
one’s behavior result in a reaction of the whole organism to the 
uation confronting it. People respond to meaningful wholes, not 
1 parts. Tn a new or problem situation the organism experiences a 
mdition of tension, of mental suspense and uneasiness, that persists 
itil the solution is reached. Gestalt psychology, therefore, stresses 
rganismic totality rather than isolated partiality in all acquisitional or 
iterpretative experience. 

While most psychologists subscribe more or Jess to one or another 
f these schools, in their actual work many of them are usually ready 
a adopt whatever sound findings research men in any school come 
pon, and are glad to incorporate all psychological truths, however 
nd by whomever discovered, into their own personal philosophy 
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and practice In this way, the science of psychology moves forward 
through Connectiomstic, Behavioristic and Gestalt channels alike This 
is (/course, as it should be, for blind adherence to any partial ar 
school in any area of human exort is likely to delay wide popular 
dissemination of the fruits of research 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO AREAS OF HUMAN LIVING 
Psychology in Propaganda It remained for two great world wars 
-and particularly for the second of them-to demonstrate how power- 
ful propaganda can be made in influencing the opinions and the 
actions of people Nazi Germany developed this weapon to its 
highest and most insidious degree Based on an emotional appeal to 
hatred of the enemy and on glorification of the Nordic Germans, it 
was employed by the Ministry of Propaganda as a two edged sword 
to drive the Nazis to work their will upon the world 

Other fighting nations, of course, on both sides made effective use 
of this device to arouse hatred and anger in their nationals, inject 
iron into their blood, and enlist all out support of and identification 
with the war effort. 

Propaganda is not, however, limited to whipping up hatreds and 
lust for blood and vengeance It is likewise a powerful force in 
creating or influencing public opinion in peacetime pursuits and 
problems Its influence maj be traced m the efforts of pressure groups 
of every type and variety to stimulate support for this or that 
legislation or reform, distrust or fear of this or that racial, political 
or religious group, conviction that this, that, or the other drug, tooth 
paste washing powder, or brand of cigarettes is not only superior to 
others being advertised, but is actually a must for discriminating and 
informed purchasers 

Propaganda, if cleverly manipulated, will win popular interest in 
and support for anything, whether good or bad It will defeat a man, 
or it will elect him It is resorted to in order to popularize our food, 
dnnh, clothing, amusements, it fixes our standards and beliefs, it 
brings to our ears and eyes through pulpit, press, screen and loud- 
speaker the alleged “right” ways of thinking, feeling and acting No- 
body escapes its influence, only a few have the intelligence and 
fortitude to perceive its possible dangers and continue to regulate 
their In es independently of its tentacles 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis distinguishes various propa- 
ganda techniques, among them the following name-calling, with its 
taunt of “chiseler,” ‘ Communist,” and “Puntan”, glittering generali- 
ties, \\\ kXi the glossing assurance of conformity ssith the “American 
standard, democracy" and “freedom”, the trammer device svith its 
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flattering claim of "endorsement by leading physicians,” and "support 
of the best people”; the testimonial , with its intriguing approval of 
“movie stars,” "athletes,” and “prominent socialites”; the plain folks 
device , with its boast that one is "a plain dirt-farmer,” “he came up 
through the mill,” or “he rose from the ranks”; the band-wagon 
technique , with its clarion assertion that "everybody is doing it,” 
“Uncle Sam says,” or "five million people can’t be wrong”; and the 
card-stacking technique , with its misrepresentation, its half truths and 
its whispering campaigns. 

He is a hardy and self-possessed person indeed who can resist the 
implications that inhere in these universal techniques of the propa- 
gandist. The art of influencing people is the latest and greatest of all 
cultivated arts; it is also, in some circumstances, the most dangerous. 

Psychology in Business and Industry. Our modem industrial and 
technological age, in which mass production of commodities is the 
index of a plant’s efficiency, is far different from the age of the 
guilds and the family production units that preceded it. This change- 
over from a home economy to a factory economy has had profound 
repercussions upon the personality and the morale of the worker— 
the indispensable cog in the industrial machine—and upon the con- 
sumer, who absorbs the products. If the technological setup is to 
function well, therefore, those who operate it must concern them- 
selves with such matters as intelligent selection of personnel, job 
analysis, operational efficiency, morale of workers, advertising, public 
relations, consumer relations, and the like. 

Selection of Personnel. Foremost among problems of industrial 
psychology are those centered in selecting personnel. To choose 
among the applicants for a particular job that individual who will be 
the most competent to fill it is a matter of no small moment for all 
concerned. Selection of the wrong person will be expensive in money, 
wasteful of time, and disappointing to employer and employee alike. 
One of the valuable contributions of the plant psychologist or the 
personnel manager is the introduction of scientific methods of select- 
ing the workers and allocating them to the particular work for which 
they are best suited by temperament, training or “knack.” 

The oldest and still most commonly used method of hiring workers 
is, of course, the simple interview. Relatively few employers ever hire 
anybody whom they have not “interviewed,” the hunch being that 
the keen interviewer can “size up” an applicant with invariable ac- 
curacy. As a matter of fact, however, there are many slipups, many 
“misses,” m this age-old method of hiring help, it is quite possible 
that interviewers are proven wrong as often as they are proven right 
in their judgments, as subsequent experience shows. 
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Klein Sales Aptitude Test is typical of this third group of measuring 
instruments. . 

Job Analysis. In order to evaluate the effectiveness of a worker, 
the plant’s psychologist is aided by making detailed analyses of the 
various types of jobs. Job analysis includes a survey of the nature o 
the work to be done, study of the manipulative movements require 
to be made for optimum performance, economical operation or the 
machine, and the like. In jobs in which the motor or manipulative 
operations are not too rapid, simple observation and recording su ce, 
in highly skilled, high-speed manual processes, however, it may De 
impractical to attempt to analyze the worker s technique in t ^ ™ 
way. In such types of performance, motion picture recording 
to be extremely helpful. When the film is projected on the screen in 
slow motion, accurate study of a man’s performance h ec ° m P , ' 
The film may be used to analyze a workers skill or lack o i skill, t 
economy or lack of economy of his movements, and is c . , , ^ 

It can also be used for instructional purposes, both for hab.t-ndden 
older workers and for novices whose motor respons 
plastic and modifiable stage. . , with 

Further techniques used in job analysis includ 
workers and questionnaires on job informataon. hat into 

Efficiency. The term “efficiency expen” has fallen somewhat m 
discredit in certain quarters, and for obvious reas • t j )C|r wor h 
of psychologists’ first employment by ind “^’. pro duction in 

consisted in finding ways and meam of speed ^ P^ ^ stfl] 
order to reduce cost units. A great deal of f or a 

going, into matters concerned with optimum s c ff ect c f the 

nian wheeling bricks up an inclined plane to t wasted move- 

length of working hours upon sustained Consumption and carbon 
menp, amount of work output, oxyge psychological service 

dioxide exhalation, and the like. The goal of P possible peak, 

in the plant was to maintain production at t e efficiency to be a 
The modem efficiency man, however, co objective, pro- 

subjective, psychological factor quite as mu _- T : ma ijy but those 
ductive one. Not only are goods to be pro uc . c satisfied and 
who work on the production line require £ at looms large 

contented. Morale of the worker is thus an J j interspersed 

m industrial psychology today. Rcst , p "f° tcr j«. prolusion of sick 
wrong work periods-, rest rooms and ca eten , u dey . ce; . main- 
benefits, nursing and medical care; ad q . t ^ e work room; 
tenance of cheerful and healthful surrou £ systems; support of 
provision of bonuses, pensions and proht-snannfc j , found t0 help 

mutually beneficial labor organizations-these mini, 
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to condition and underwrite the efficiency of the employee His work 
outnut in other words, bears a constant relationship to his personal 
feelings of satisfaction, loyalty and security These emotional attitudes 
are therefore deemed worthy of cultivation by efficiency men in our 
modern industrial plants The term “human engineering is now some- 
times employed to designate psychological work in industry designed 
to assist the worker to adjust with maximal satisfaction to the require- 


ments and opportunities of his job 

Advertising and Consumer Relations The ultimate motive in busi 
ness and industry is to sell the product or the service Advertising 
becomes, therefore, one of the necessary adjuncts to the manufactur- 


ing of commodities 

Unquestionably, some advertisers are unscrupulous and are content 
to palm off on the buying public commodities and preparations that 
are inferior or downright harmful One has but to follow the Notices 


of Judgment, published periodically by the Pure Food and Drugs 
Administration, to realize the knavery and dishonesty of many pro 
ducers of foods, drugs condiments and cosmetics And one has but 
to read or listen to the extreme claims made for this, that or the other 
manufactured article by copy writers and announcers, to understand 


that misrepresentation of advertised products is not limited to the area 
of food and drugs 


On the other hand, honest advertising is not only a legitimate but a 
helpful device to sell reliable and standard goods to people who are in 
the market to buy Avoiding the worst features of the high pressure 
form of salesmanship that induces people to “buy things they dont 
need with money they haven t got, ’ “wholesome advertising keeps a 
reliable product before the public and endeavors to interest people to 
buy it ” 


The field of consumer relations is an important field for the pro- 
ducer to cultivate, and he is carrying forward the task vigorously 
Consumer research data involving sales trends, seasonal variations in 
demands, appeal of advertising copy, customer taste in the matter of 
S *u i° package and container, etc, enables the manufacturer to keep 
check upon his public and his wares Personal interviews, question- 
naires and telephone calls by field investigators provide the basis for 
much of this information, which is then used by the company to im- 
pr TV hC , q lts Product, the t>pe and appeal of its advertising 

and the details of its distribution Applied psychology thus plays a 
leading role in consumer research and consumer relations Organiza- 
tions such as the American Medical Association and Consumer’s Re- 
search, Inc^ conduce in\ estigations into the relative merits of various 
brands or makes of commodities and the validity of the claims made 
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the National Committee for Mema yg Many oth er states 

Secretary-General for the remafflta ' the resuk that most 
and most foreign countries nize d to promote programs of 

civilized countries today a S 

mental health and human adjustment. be desire d in the 

At the present isTncouraging to reflect that 

care and handling of tl , , ta l s has declined and, in the best of them, 
actual cruelty in mental hospi ; t ; c ; sm that can be made of these 

disappeared entirely. The gre , j; . failure to provide adequate 

instimtions today arises out of the pubhc tat ^ 

funds for their maintenance . taxpayers should occasionally look 
services, it is understandable teq’uired for the support of state 

askance upon the enormous S ne j are usually underpaid 

hospitals. In consequence, ^“^""^" pcrsons are deterred from 
and overworked, and many P ris f act ory salanes offered, 
entering the service became of die unsa agc such as the 

Hospitals for the Mentally 
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present, many people find problems of living and working too much 
for them, and become so maladjusted that hospitalization in mental 
institutions offers the only hope for their readjustment. ^iere were, 
m 1954, almost 700,000 hospital beds in our public mental institutions 
and there are long waiting lists It is a known fact that no fewer than 
nine million people in our country suffer from some mental or 
emotional disorder More than 250,000 are admitted each year to state 
or public hospitals, and it is reliably estimated that one of every twelve 
of those who are now children will enter such an institution at some 
time during his lifetime for treatment of a mental illness Even at the 
present unsatisfactory level of support for these hospitals, the tax 
outlay for their maintenance approaches one billion dollars annually. 
This amount, staggering as it is, provided in 1954 only $2 83 a day per 
person for the care and treatment of mental patients, including medi- 
cal care, food, staff salaries, clothing, supplies and administration 
When this is compared with the $21 09 spent for each patient daily in 
general hospitals, exclusive of physicians’ fees, it is obvious how little 
real treatment of the mental patient is possible, and, still more un- 
fortunately, how little research work can be financed to improve and 
increase care and knowledge of the mentally ill Actually, only about 
five dollars a year per hospital case is appropriated for research in 
mental disease, and this mostly by the federal government The aver- 
age mental patient will spend eight years in hospital where, in too 
many instances, he will have done for him little more than is required 
to board, clothe and confine him 

Branching out from its original purpose of providing better treat- 
ment for the mentally ill, the mental hygiene movement shortly in- 
filtrated into almost every area of human experience Its scope today 
includes, in addition to the insane and psychotic, the feebleminded, 
the epileptic, the criminal and delinquent, the psychopathic, the 
psychoneurotic, the unstable, the "problem” individual, the alcoholic 
and all other deviating types 

“ntal hygiene is also interested, on the positive side, m aiding 
to^ - wisely and satisfyingly to the total life experience 
orkers may be found in clinics, welfare orgamza- 
j K j, schools, correctional institutions, hospitals, 
, departments, and most other organizations 
i education or with reeducation and reclama- 
widest ble public attention to the whole 
as it -= all, many states have in recent 

“ ea 5 during which time speakers, 

and the public press co- 
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operate in focusing the thinking of our people upon this highly im- 

TSLSr n MS e ^gie"dsocial workers who work 
innmately s" h malad,nsted people find tt helpful to construct as 
complete and reliable a’ case hW of the W.ndudwha m they a 
studying as possible. Intelligent guidance and conn P r “ up f p ° he 

patient Tofof * 

factors' and forces that have made him what he , can the therapist 

arnvc at a 'skill and resourcefulness 

The assembling of a case bistory 4 suggestive. Ordinarily, 

desired m a case 

history: 


Name, age, sex 
Marital status 

Neighborhood' and community backgrounds 

He°lth n and S dneLc history of the individual 
School status and achievement 
Social and personal traits 

Previous «udy"by welfare or other agencies 
Nature of the present problem 

. i, c cnnal caseworker has compiled, 

Aided by this picture which th 0 f tke pro blem be- 

the psychiatrist can often decermiri ^ m out a correc- 

havior or maladjustment of them ^ ^ ^ hlm t0 stra i g hten out 
tional or a reeducative progr dmics a case conference about 

his difficulty. Frequently in th workers and therapists pool 

a particular individual, in wrncn emergence of an adjust- 

thL judgments and expenence, ^ that a si’ngle 

therapnt^vmking indepleridenciN^^nicht of 

G mdance. Many applied and 8 accepted field of 

one sort or another. Gulda ‘?” , idanc g e in which the likelihood of 
effort. In our schools, vocation ^ gu d ca]c ' ulated _ fc coming to occupy 
success in a given occupational , co ii eges t oo, educational 

an established place. In our schools and colleges of ^ abibtics 

guidance, which advises £5/ , vhat subjects to elect and what 

and interests what courses to P u 7 . entin i t he student. In child 

adjusted children are aided 
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out fro ™ original purpose of providing better treat- 
filrrared ^ 6 ^ d ’ tlc menta i hygiene movement shortly in- 

indufc ! eVCry of hu ™n experience. Its scope today 

the epileptic, the criminal' “e^qn^ 

DeoDhTto adfmf 1 ' ' S 1*'*° inter “ted, on the positive side, in aiding 
Mentel hvuiene J 1S t y to the total life experience, 

tions chantahW- T ¥ found in clini “. welfare organiza- 
courts churches YYk ! c ^°°i s ’ correctional institutions, hospitals, 
concern^ w h d f part . m = nts - “"d "tost other organizations 
Son In order mdirTer ed . ucmon ,° r with reeducation and reclama- 

ptoblem of mental health^iraffens ^saltm a " ention , to whole 

years set aside a Mental HealrtTw i a y s , tates have m recent 
chutches, social organizations, hcapth^ t^ulT p^fS 
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“Nervousness” belongs quite as much in 

diseases of the heart or peptic ulcer; indeed, m time it may eventuat 

* n PsvdiiatrkB^of 'courseware called upon to deal professionally with 
the more difficult and persistent types of ma ' ad '“ S ™ e u "[; /Sfois 

irmtil,Sffin*the%K 

homes and “retreats,” conducted both publicly , 3 " d jnvMe^psy, 
chiatrists and therapists must provide t ro B recovery ca n rarely 
ray of hope and of to 

take place. Professional men and women in tnra i ■ ^ 

be among our best and most competen pp necdon w j tb , ome of 
In the experimental centers condu d ^ . n rescarch upon 

these institutions, psychology B 11 stimulants; upon 

the effects of drugs narcotics ^ alc f o °^ a " a and me „tal health; 
the relauonship of the “ d ° cn , ,m e nt of all varieties of mental 
and upon the types, symptoms an nf her tvoes of research, in- 

disorders and defects. In all of these and otto. -J r modlfiei i by 
creasing attention is devoted to th p 

physical conditions within the “®, an ^™' dnuing con tacts with non- 
By virtue of his inornate an childr f n? the general practi- 

hospitalized fathers, _ mothers and ition to influence the right 

tioner of medicine is in a P ro f n % nrc i; n arv everj'day people, 
thinking, feeling and acting of « ca]led u p 0 n to practice his 

Respected for his wisdom and ■ h of th( . j ndlv i dua l to that distant 
art from the earliest prenatal m Counselor interpreter, adviser, 

day when he lies upon his death 1 ,, d psychologist as he does 

he needs to be quite as ' and of right ought 

a man of medicine. Psychology and meoicin 

to be forever inseparable. aD nlied psychology in her 

The public health nurse also p . vv ill be stressed con- 

work with the sick. Inasmuch - to <hc™ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
stantly throughout much of 

reference to it at this point. f -geological service 

Consultation and ^ 3 ™ a great amount of prom- 

that has come in recent years , fie]d o{ counse Iing and con- 

inence is what we may call th g holog y concerns itself with 

sulta tion. This branch of appl P Y have already con- 

many realms of human acnvity, some of w hich wen 
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to straighten out emotional or conduct abnormalities, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers arc able to render valuable sen ice 
to discouraged or baffled parents and to bewildered or frightened 
children 

The last mentioned field— child guidance— is the one in which prob- 
ably the most systematic guidance work is being carried on Originat- 
ing through the efforts of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene to discover means of preventing juvenile delinquency, the first 
child guidance clinics were demonstration clinics, operated under 
grants from the Commonwealth Fund set up in five large cities in the 
United States, and continued over a period of five years The work of 
these demonstration clinics was so successful that the idea of child 
guidance was adopted widely, and today there are sc\eral hundred 
such clinics in as many communities in this country 
Directed by a psychiatrist, who is himself assisted by psychiatric 
social workers, psychologists, physicians and stenographers, a clinic 
of this sort is equipped not only to construct complete case histones 
of its young patients but also to carry forward supervised correctional 
programs for them in home, school and community Referrals to child 
guidance clinics are commonly made by parents, teachers, clergymen, 
physicians, the courts and social agencies Funds for their maintenance 
“ om state °r community bureaus, local community chests, 
philanthropic groups, and the like The services rendered by them are 
often free or else are available for only a nominal charge Thus 
children and parents from all types of homes may receive their 
ministrations * 


NurSmg ^ ract,ce Every practicing physician num- 
n r a T n ffl hlS PatlCntS a S1Zable grou P of men and women whose 
iSJSn affllctlons are emotional and functional rather than organic 
intrnd !ir ainm S in the medical school has included courses m 
unon the riLffiLLw- a £ d mental hygiene, he will be likely to look 
and still less ^understanding * S gr ° UP ° f Pa '‘ entS W ‘ th SCant Sympathy 

rJnde'd nhvd e , are des P er « ely J" of help such as only a well 

the comDlamincr glVG tbem For him to dlsmis s the symptoms of 

WltH a shru S of shoulders is to be 
Loot fo” menrl T ° f „ CUttm S down the incidence of hospital 
Soon" the Prompt and early sympathy with and 
of preventing the are desrable m the interest 

thehne of dLarcaS^h ^ fr ° m becomm S more acute After all 

so illusory that no physmim c^affoVt"^ and physlcal dlsease , ls 
fears hvDOchondruK La Can , ord to be unconcerned over the 
tears, hypochondnas and emotional malad,nstments of his patients 
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other private or semiprivate organizations also frequently provide 
vocational counseling service. - \. avP 

The rich possibilities of vocational counseling and gu^ce have 
so intrigued psychologists that, as we have seen, they have devised 
elaborate tests to cover most of the major fields of the worlds vrork, 
and equipped a considerable number of them colleagues t0 “ 

them and advise the testees accordingly. In a complex 
in which approximately 1,750,000 youth annually in 
choose their vocational niches from among upwardsof 
occupations, the significance of this effort 0 PP , P 
guide them intelligently can hardly be overes 1 • aOD jj e( j pS y_ 

Other consultational and counseling services 1 jS, on of abihties 
chologists are called upon to render inc u ® /.valuation of person- 
and disabilities of pupils; the measuremen a -ejected draftees 

ality traits; case work with inducted service men, 
and discharged veterans; occupational 1 , Dre _ sc hool clmics, 

or incapacitated; work in ‘ P« nat ^ d disp emaries; and counsel- 
outpatient departments, hospital warns Z sc hool and deten- 

ing in the juvenile court the^ peo^e^Tewddered, or ill, or 
tional institution. In brief, wherever p p psychologist is in stra- 

out the tangled threads of hfe 

a 1sSrin ^w and 

°Ordeal C oTrice.’^ The prisoner wl gJn -outlfful^of dry rice to 

chew, and after thorough mastica “ , be dry he was adjudged 
out on a leaf. If the rice was du l y acquitted, 

guilty; if moist, he was that f ear dams up the sahvary 

The primitive Chinese lawyers kn of detect j 0 n of his guilt 

glands, and they reasoned ttatit ordea i. obviously, it might 

that kept a suspects mouth dry flow! Thus, an 

just as likely have been fear that his saliva wo 

innocent person might be condemne elaborate and less reliable than 
Primitive trial by ordeal was latter system of establishing 

the Western custom of trial by ^ the bar deve loped widely 

the guilt or innocence of the .P" 5 . dc f en se and prosecuting 

among civilized nations. Involving ^ modem court trial be- 

attorneys, testimony, jurymen J sometimes inconclusive affair, 

comes often a prolonged, expensi problems centering in the 

Psychology has long been interested ^ ^ forward 

process of establishing innocence or guilt as 
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sidered in the present chapter. The practicing consultant plays a 
prominent part in assisting personal adjustment in innumerable situa- 
tions. To his office come men or women who are perplexed or 
baffled by life, and who need the inspiration of fresh hope and 
courage to carry on. 

Problems of personal and family adjustment occupy prominence 
in the consultation rooms of practicing psychologists. Advice in these 
intricate and delicate areas frequently results in restraining a man 
from gravitating to the bottom of society or from resorting to actual 
self destruction, and in providing him with a new purpose. Broken 
homes, bitterness and rebellion may be avoided under a skilled con- 
sultant’s influence. Discouragement over what life has brought; misery 
developing out of ruinous indulgence or addiction; desperation over 
mental or physical or spiritual ills— these stalk the rooms of the con- 
sultant day after day, year in and year out, as unhappy, frustrated 
human beings roll their burdens across the threshold. Into his ear 
are poured tales of wayward or problem children, of tottering homes, 
of lost faith, of physical disease and depletion, of tensions and discord 
and unrest, to all of which while his skill and insight may not suffice 
always to restore peace and resolution, he listens sympathetically and 
strives to find the key that may open the door to a new day for the 
sufferer. 


In the field of vocational counseling the practicing psychologist 
occupies an increasingly prominent place. Already many of our junior 
and senior high schools maintain counseling service in this area, with 
t e purpose of helping young people to choose wisely the occupa- 
, lch . the y at ; e shortly to enter. Vocational counseling in the 
rWn in !° VeS a P tltu des, intelligence and interests; explora- 

work nf 3 tkp 1S ° S* P rmci P al kinds °* employment that make up the 
"IT r rl K ’ SU T ymg the 0 PP 0rtun ities offered by the com- 
some^inH of 1I ? tke quota of new young workers; and 

fields both in chn 3 V j° CatI °- n ? performance in various occupational 
trial s ndtaLtS 3 " Spe “ al classr °°™ it the school and in indus- 
better andT„o- P ntS ° Utsld ?' The S oal ° f a » «»* effort is to insure 
coming up through ^ y ° Ung 

yountTworkere tn'rt^ outside the school also assist potential 

r„ ly - These ran ? e di the 

with industrv m f“ iaance and training service in connection 
tion, Incorporated, whichTsts 3S the Research Founda- 

up in various cities the vocational nif numerous laboratories set 
eveo- year. Boys’ Cubs, gir,, 
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Jurymen, too, who must follow ah the ■ "terror. Both siZ 
flicting claims and arguments in a tM» possible; oratory mounts 

of the case build up as airtight arg P sympathies for the 

to impassioned heights; ap peals art = mad‘ ; to n on the 

culprit, on the one hand, and for those > n l"« own .. hunch ” his ow n 
other. Besides, each juror is hkely to e - dice , Ah 0 f these con- 

personal opinion, his own backgr capacity to reach a fair, ob- 

siderations will have a hearing up accounts of the trial which 

jective conclusion. So will th e ne' jE.iLeled in the jury. So will the 
he reads before and/or after he participates prior to its appear- 

public discussion about it inwhi P_ of p other jurymen and the 
ance on the docket. So will P ^yeive finally go into con- 
persuasiveness of the forema 

sultation. „ Unc u pen duly established, the next 

After the guilt of the suspect has been ^ the disposition 

problem confronting our judical and P J sc hool of criminology, 
that is to be made of him. The older, ctosi ^ ^ po?ition that the 
stemming from Anglo-Saxon ) P make retribution to 

criminal was to be punished, that . h > ^ The mo dem school of 

for what he had caused society ■ and soc j 0 logical concepts, 

criminology, stemming from P. s ^ h °„^ d ividual to be "fonned, re- 
often looks upon the criminal as a _ ^ cour t becoroes , from this 
educated, readjusted. The fun ^ culprit to “sixty days, or 
viewpoint, not the ‘ sentencing , es t he reclamation of th 

years,” for his crime; rather, it become^ ^ nu rtunng his asocial 
dividual through finding the _ to ^h ^ chance t0 redeem himself 

behavior, severing them, an g , . 

'“modern field of 

helVhy ^ Sant'bel'vior; m t«t 

conflicts and frustrations tha ona i5ty measure his a 1 

his intelligence, diagnose his P' B ° n “& m ation and to superv« ns 

then to estimate the chances of to re5ide ,he mental hy 

process-these are skills an - st not primarily in t e 7 

psychological service hkewi training schools, pnso * P ^ 

this sort include reform schools, dch TZ, to c\Z^- 

ries and asylums maintain ^legists devote 5. 1 . . making 

criminally insane. R^ dent vocational rehabilitation, making 

ing the inmates for therapy 
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the courtroom, and has been instrumental in contnbutmg * B n, - 

validity of the courts findings depends B ' h f n acc ident 

nature^ and rehabdny of the ^ c ^Zon S^n\y experiments 
or crime It does not reqmre > the circ Lstance that, 

in the psycholog'cal lab oratory t occurs when 0 ne witnesses 

under stress of emotion such as cor n y details that were 

Th^L^blTdNt 

years of age have defective vision, and that this type of de S' 
climbs to more than 80 per cent among the middle-aged Obvious* 
with such wide variations in sensory acuity, witnesses of th 
event will disagree widely in their depositions. _ the 

If one adds to these sensory sources of error in testimony 
tendency of people to “fill in" or complete partially P« ce >™ 
penence in order to round it out or make it consistent with their 
“hunches,” he realizes how inaccurate may be the account of an ey - 
witness, even though he is testifying under oath. Besides, an accide 
is over almost in the twinkling of an eye, and since it is impossible I 
an observer to attend to more than one thing within a single 1 J star j 
of time, it follows that he must of necessity miss many of the detai 
about which he will be questioned and cross-questioned by the at- 


torneys in the case. . , 

Moreover, our courts of law are so crowded with cases to be trie 
that there is frequently a delay of weeks and even months or years 
between the time of the occurrence of an event and the time of the 
trial. During this interval the witnesses have so worked over the 
details, forgetting some and “filling in” others, that depositions may 
vary markedly and critical aspects of the case be distorted. Fidelity of 
report is further jeopardized by the emotionalism that attends appear- 
ing on the witness stand, by the suggestions implicit in the lawyers 
skilled and sometimes purposely confusing wording of questions, by 
the fear that one will make a misstatement while under oath, and by 
the determination, once such a misstatement has been made, to stick 
to it subsequently in order to maintain one’s consistency and integrity 
before the court. 
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thereafter. . . i _ v the psychiatrist, the ps> c 0 ^ 

In the modem field of dominant roles, roles formerly 

gist and the social case '™5 b "P^e warden. To get at the motive* 
held by the judge, the jailer and l th errant behavior; to ta 

conflicts and frustrations th« underlie a ^ attitudes; and 
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the jurvmin, or yet in the )»»"- , , nd correctional insmuuons. 

In the various types of ^ctenn . maintained. Institutions " 

psychological service likewise a tom scllooK pn sons, penitent 
this sort include reform schools, deficti' c delinquent and for the 
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hope to have the assistance of ^“^den^of 

came they enjoy not only the [“pect but the spmtua ^ ^ #t 

their people, they ate in peculiar P « becomes a mandate in 

every age and at every crisis Th P^^ y becom es a handmaiden 
our modem society, and applied p y ro0m an d the parish The 
to theology in the pulpit, the cott>u d as a fj rst lme of defense 
psychologically-minded minister^ y^^ rni ^ n t ^ despair that harrass 
against the inroads of conflict, . t0 hmit his consultation 

people He must, however, be wise cno g ^ ^ ca]] jn the pr0 . 
efforts to the less subtle persona P profound or abnormal 

fessional psychiatrist for the deeper and more pr 


thought problems for the student 

1 Cite evidence from personal a ^nn to comure with 

ogy ' is still, at least in the popular mind, a t^ ^ app eared on the 

1 Find the names of several other ™ mh an d early twentieth K 

psychological roster m the late nm of lhem t o the new science 

Specify the particular contributions o « additional fields of PSM* 0 ': 

1 Can you find in the source books reference 'o a y detennlni: thc scope 0 f 
ogy beyond those enumerated m the chap 

each , r t h e leading exponents of th 

4 Search out the names of sever , n f the 

of psychology mentioned m the text m some phase or other of 

5 List as many examples of propaganda 

current scene as you Me able ^ app i,cd psychology a dis 

6 Look up in some standard . « mntine 

technique of interviewing some phase of your P rcs aODC ar still 

7 ^as^a nuis^^ron^h^stMdpoint of efficiency, what as ^ e< ^^ 

8 wT,^ Food and Drugs ^£“5^ P™c,pa. 

f ar*e', 7 ure‘'o“thc varmus P ro ^“ hlstory of one of your patients, checking 

9 W a5 dal'i 1 careMly aspowble ^ wlth ^ social worker concerning 

10 V the a " d 0 re”ffe C «ve E 5 

,1 Cr^ee - 

same event disagree considerably in ogro der, 

phenomenon? , , rrirr ecnon and readjustm 

13 From the standpoint of P r , 3 * 0 ur courts’ 

what are some of the weakn 
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individual case histories, initiating and overseeing therapeutic activi- 
ties, determining eligibility for parole, helping the individual when 
released to ease his way back into free society. In many other ways 
psychologists aid the penal administrator to handle his colony as 
effectively as possible from the viewpoint of understanding and 
reeducating as many persons as are susceptible to reclamation and 
amenable to making a new start in the world from which their ab- 
normal behavior has temporarily excluded them. 

Psychology in the Ministry. The mid-twentieth century, in con- 
siderable measure because of the turbulence of international relations 
and the frightening spectre of total war, becomes increasingly a time 
to try men’s souls. In an age of uncertainty, suspense and insecurity, 
our social problems become exaggerated as men struggle, often 
blindly, for assurance and inner peace. In spite of the obstacles to 
serenity, many men achieve an adjustment that enables them to ride 
out the storms that buffet them. Others try to escape their difficulties 
by indulgence in extravagant conduct, with the inevitable results of 
waywardness and crime, of physical and moral disaster, of self indict- 
ment for sin, of consuming remorse and guilt. 

In such situations, based in part on external insecurity, and in part 
on internal inadequacy, the spiritual advisers of a people are faced 
with the obligation of ministering to the emotional upheavals of their 
constituents caught in the storms and stresses of human existence. The 


pastor’s study often becomes, in consequence, a consultation room in 
which the minister strives to reassure, to help a human being to bear 
his grief, to aid and counsel him in his psychosexual problems, to win 
him graciously back from moral collapse, to encourage him to recover 
lost ideals, to lead him into a faith that can hold him against the 
pressures of a seething and disconcerting age. 

Pastors, then, need all the wisdom and the fortifications that psy- 
chology can give them in counseling with their people. Most of the' 
better theological schools now provide courses for young ministers- 
m-trammg m the field of human relations and mental hygiene. Hand 
m han “ . ^eir education in theological subjects, church manage- 
ment and history, they need guidance in the understanding of human 
nature, human emotions, human problems and motivation. Ministers 
in t e mo em age who are preachers only may strangely overlook 
the existence and poignancy of the deep social and personality prob- 
lems that afflict humanity in times of crisis. 

While clergymen are clergymen, not psychiatrists, and should not 
delve into emotional pathology nor attempt to manipulate sub- 
conscious mechanisms, the fact remains that they stand in unique and 
intimate relationship with far more troubled people than can ever 
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/ were w ««««•«* — - . 

following what we are taught; hut m life 
are many thing, to draw tit and,. 

EPICTETUS 


PSYCHOLOGY IN NURSING 


THE PATIENT, THE NURSE’S FIRST CONCERN^ ^ ^ ^ 

As the nurse approaches the P«‘ e "” ^tus^and at the same rime 
lessen the obviousness of her person who is meeting he 

contribute to the mental ease o , ,j w ; t h the often repeate 
for the first time’ She is by now faiml.a ^ ^ ^ of ^ pauent 
advice that the nurse should imag' j s i, c j iaa had experience as a 
so that she may prove more 1 aelpfu • B she w ffl find among 

sick person, it may prove to b the widest range of he 
her patients all types, and in »*" " herself in the place of 

imagination would never enable her to 1 

the patient. - -< trb the realization that 


nagination would never cnau 

ie patient. , patient with the realization t la 

The nurse should approach ea = h .£ ting person, as well as one 

here is an opportunity to meet ^ ? 0 give. This presupposes 

requiring the skilled care she h« b e en t g« ^ - s acqn amted with 
that ah A,, develoned skill in the P™ 1 *?" of herse lf, review and 


here is an opportunity to , n taU 2 ht to give. This presupp 

requiring the skilled care ,^, e . ha ! h b ' „ roc edures and is acquainted with 
that she has developed skill m c f herself, re™w a 

their underlying principles If , c ]f ass urance must be b 

repractice should come next, w w. , 

knowing that she fcnowshowand wny Qn without undue con- 

A manner of dignified wiU se rve to l^sen self 

cem, and conversation on imp Thence of the patient. Th 
consciousness and to inspire t human body as accessories 

« taught to consider all may be affected by df ease so hat 

rhn Ip nmnn anv part of which ? _ nTTie second to attention 


consciousness and to mspire x human body as accessone 

is taught to consider all parts .<£. 1 h = “be affected by disease, so that 
whole person, any part of w 'never come second to a 

the pemon-to-person approach i™f n markedly modest, diverting 
:o the part affected. When P a “ n 'be helpful; when parienB seem to 
ittention to impersonal topics exhibitionism, it is advis 

ack aU sense of modesty or end to exlu^^ ^ extremc ^ 
:he student who has not yet older student whose pres 

to have present a graduate or an o 
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14 Suggest how a clergyman and a psychiatrist might cooperate effectively m 

handling a specific problem of adjustment in a seriously troubled parishioner 

15 Make a list of services in our modem society performed by psychologists 

Try to add several to those outlined in this chapter 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Blair, G M, Jones, R S, and Simpson, R H Educational Psychology New 

York, The Macmillan Co , 1954 

A comprehensive treatment of the field of educational psychology. 

2 Fidler, G S, and Fidler, J W., Jr Introduction to Psychiatric Occupational 

Therapy New York, The Macmillan Company, 1954 
This book will be of value to all professional people concerned with the 
adjustment of psychiatric patients 

3 Lehner, G, and Kube, E Dynamics of Personal Adjustment New York, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1955. 

An excellent general book dealing with all phases of adjustment 

4 Outlet, Albert C Psychotherapy and the Christian Message New York, Harper 

& Brothers, 1954 

Of particular value to those interested m helping persons to better religious 
adjustment through the insight offered by the major schools of psychotherapy. 

5 Ruch, F L Psychology and Life 4th ed Chicago, Scott, Forcsman and Com- 

pany, 1953 

Part IV of this well known book will be especially suggestive m helping 
the young student to visualize the contributions of psychology in the major 
areas of human experience 

6 Weiss M O Attitudes in Psychiatric Nursing Care New York. G P Putnam's 

Sons, 1954 

A work warmly sympathetic to the nursing needs of mentally ill patients 
Excellent reading in the field 
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may be increasingly ^f^^ZslTasbTsiclnd then keeps 

when one considers the principle of < degree. The range 

in mind that the differences in ' n *f“f u ”dominate is a wide 
of nervous stability, intelligence an S enC 0 f patients 

one. The nurse who will be successful aspects 5 of the 

will need to give constant attention and study 

whole person. _ .. . thp p PTSO n The nurse will 

The Environment Helps To patient so that she is in- 

probably also read the social lusto > nd occupation. The his- 

formed of her marital status, ~ **“* "? church affiliation. It 
tory may include mention of , nd t [ )e community from 

probably will not tell much about acquaintance will probably 

which she comes. This is the area conversations which accompany the 
grow most readily in the daily ^ interested listener will give 

giving of nursing cate. Sometim S w mo , d the person. At other 

insight to the forces which hav w j|l be indicated in order 

times, an occasional question f ro be helpful to the patient. If 

to acquire the information nece ty n t])e wo rds the nurse will 
she has had only an eighth gra J, be quite different from 

choose to explain a treatment ' If she is a salesgirl in the dime 

those used for a specialist in physi se if administration of insulin 

store, guidance on equipment fo ^ ^ chie f buyer ; n the house- 

may be different from that giv ^ the heart of the city 

hold department of a large store I for outdo or 
in a fifth floor apartment without an d jf she 8 hves in the country, 
exercise will be different from - c occu pationa!, educational 

Environment— physical, social, to' the present, has helped to 

and religious— from the earliest patient reflects. Now that the 

determine patterns of behavior influence, the nurse is one of 

hospital is added as an environm . constructive influence for - 
key persons who can help ma , ^ health in the future, if s 

covery as weU as for better « a " d “ ds ha ‘ wh ich would be helpful for 
first learns and then interprets ' 

her patient to know. rmiebt Her to the Hospital, i 

The Patient’s Illness. Itlnea Bi r g , ^ deTe Io P ed signs , and 
person with “all that she is and hop“ ^ m thc hospital -this is 

symptoms of disease which have b her adjust satisfactorily 

the nurse's patient. What can she d ° which confront her? 

to the discomforts, inconveniences , f nuR P doc tors and hmpitals. 
Previous experience and knowledg detem ,i n e the ease or 
as well as existing habit patterns, or res j st the plans for m 

with which she will accept, coopent of kno „ ledge and under- 

cate. It is important to begm at her 
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also important to the ind.v.dual When the nurse addresses the person 
in bed as Mr Cohen or Miss Coy, it increases the 1 "^ v ' d ’“ l s 
of security, “She knows who I am and I will therefor B 
my doctor knows I require," might express the pancn* “"““"S 
First names or nicknames may be used with children becau 
names have a familiar sound which helps to lessen the bamer ot 
strangeness for the child-there is so much that is new and unfamiliar 
in the hospital surroundings . 

Noting the Patient’s Appearance. The reaction of the nurse to tne 
patient when she meets her for the first time may be much like tne 
reaction of other people to her for years Perhaps she has developed 
feelings of shyness because of a plain appearance, or she may have 
learned to use her attractiveness as a means of gening her own way. 
The nurse must leam, however, to register much more than casual 
observations, a person’s attractiveness or unattractiveness should not 
determine her response She will, of course, note color of eyes, skin 
and hair, regularity of features, whether she is thin or plump Even 
more important is the expression of eyes and face Does she look tense 
or relaxed 3 Are her eyes dear and does she look directly at one 3 Does 
her posture suggest dejection and weariness, Does the color or texture 
of her skin suggest physical needs which should be reported 3 The 
nurse’s keen observations, paralleled by a manner of sincere pleasure 
in meeting and serving the person, build feelings of confidence in the 
patient, they contribute to the information which the nurse requires 


Nurses and doctors have learned to use their eyes as windows, but to 
see with their minds Keen sensory perception with careful inter- 
pretation of everything that she sees will guide the nurse’s response to 
and care of the patient 


The Effect of Heredity and Environment What Hereditary Char- 
acteristics Are Important in this Situation ? In reading the medical 
history, the nurse may discover something of the patient’s nervous 
stability or instability, her intellectual aptitudes and limitations, her 


aggressiveness or passivity in. adjusting to people and life The history 
provides the background, it is a helpful record to which the nurse has 
access She will now, in contact with the person, have the opportunity 
for hour-by-hour and day-by day observations These should have 
value in understanding the patient’s behavior, they may have direct 
relationship to the patient’s diagnosis, they may reveal patient needs 
wmcn have not been satisfied Recall, at this time, of the native drives 
which are common to all human beings, should enable the nurse to 
recognize not only the usually anticipated responses but also when 
compensation is being made because a native characteristic has been 
ignored or a native urge has been blocked Hereditary characteristics 
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mosphere in the memories of many persons. Such ^an^warmtlfand 
influence on the morale of patients; the nurses human wmth *^ 
thoughtful performance can help make . ^I’Z- the mdent ’ 
with illness, a pleasant, constructive tnterlu nemle know their 

Children Are People, Too. Children and sick people toow tneir 

friends. Indifference is recognized, deception / an ins j g j lt an( J 

listens attentively to remarks and questio y S - n r |, e care 

understanding which will stand her in goo future 

of the present patient but in bdn E,f4Xng of the growth and 
patients. The nurse requires an u " dersta r”? d 0, the wi d e range of 
development of children. She must keep m m_ appreciate t hat 
differences occurring in these little p P . “ habit patterns 

learning takes time and that these are the _years wn ^ y out 
are forming. The helpless and growing * ^ . hi man ip U I a tive 

of the period of dependency; the preschool child by m ^ 
explorations and interaction with the P P e a . j environment; the 
how to adjust to people as well as to 1^^. ^ dependency and 
school child who has periods of ta § ders j mpo se and enforce is 
rebelling against the restraints " bl , o!csccnt who seeks to guide his 

groping for the right response; the ■ responsibilities is also 

own behavior but is not yet schooled meet ® v hcn she assists in the 
learning. All of these types the n “f? f „ u jding their appreciations 
care of children. She has the P“ vl1 ® has^lso the knowledge which 
and practices for their well-being. health for the total 

contributes to health. She must e ^ keeping him warm and 
person is not confined to feeding, mental emotional, social and 

dry but concerns the expression o normal child in order to 

spiritual aspects as well. She must know theno ^ ^ ^ ^ ^he 
recognize signs and symptoms wn observation, with sound judg- 

child patient tests the nurse’s aCU . lt J report what is pertinent, as 

ment in interpretation and the wis ner haps the exception of the 
probably no other patient does, with perhaps 
unconscious patient. , r hild is shown in the picture 

The proper relationship of nurs 4% Wonder is expressed in the 
of the little girl in the wheelchair { ‘B* ' con fidence in her nurse, 

child’s wide open eyes, her position g j ent one can well believe 
The nurse portrays concern for ber ci!netimes ordered by doctors 
that “gentle loving care,” the ingre nursing s he does, 
in pediatric divisions, is included • j should be greeted pleas 

The child who is brought to t explanations which he can 

antly; he should be given informal! secur ; t y. Since the umform 
understand and requires for feeling f women the chil 

gives a nurse a different appearance from tn 
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standing as well as to consider the degree of illness in assisting her m 
hospital adjustment. The hospital gown and bed, strange surround- 
ings and people are all factors in lessening feelings of adequacy and 
security, the warmth and sincerity of personal interest which the nurse 
brings can be one o ( the therapeutic influences which will enable her 



F«g 4 Gende, loving care by the nurse inspires confidence in the child patient 


to relax and work with her for her recovery. The intelligent sympa- 
thetic care which the patient is given, the guidance and understanding 
that the relatives and friends receive, will determine her attitude 
toward this illness as well as toward nurses, doctors and the hospital. 
Precise, automatic doing of procedures, slavish adherence to routines, 
impersonal management of patients have dominated the hospital at- 
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assured of mental contentment and confidence as well as physical 

s p s h x s rc - 

quire preoperative guidanc< B * P ° P f ar as each patient’s needs 

Teaching measures of positive hea . r j£ care in relation 

are noted. This includes Maintenance of 

to the diagnosis as well as to E L ments P 0 f scientific information as 
health. It mcludes simple stat forewarned person may 

well as cautions of dangers which the forewamea p 

o aVOid .'. r cr^. The responsibilities gradually assumed by 

Supervision for Safety. The P nature. It is for this reason 
student nurses are of exceedingly . fuU fol i owe d by classroom 
that careful instruction / has resulted in competence that 

practice. It is only when such p ^ |n hospita l wards, still under 

procedures may be done with p supervision, accompanying 

the watchful eye of the mst ™ c • .J as W ell as the smdent, 
early practice, serves to pr°«« ? , t is the student, however, 

although occasionally both find ry of this supervision and she 
who should be most aware of t P P nc j p i e or practice exists, 
should seek it whenever uncertamty P ns ight and skill which will 
She should, in her learning, e Procedure, making such modifica- 
enable her to do each step o P ' v individual. She should be 

tions as are indicated by the ne do to COO perate and in so 

sure that the patient knows w a condition permits, she 

far as the patient can understand dure As the parent’s 

should be advised of the purp Derm its she should be encouraged 
recovery continues and her streng st ^ de nt nurS e gives guidance 

to do things for herself. ^ h ed ; ng i y important that the student 
and supervision. It is, ***"> , f or ~assistance and secure it from 

should recognize her own n necessary, 

instructors, head nurses or doc 

the GUIDANCE of health 

The success of the nurse in teaching, 
Nursing Is Also Teaching. j eDen ds also upon her total person- 
as well as in her other functio : . suggestions but she may not be 
ality. She may do much by p teaching situation an oppor- 

too arbitrary. The nurse w ho sees ^ A patient’s 

tunity to boss is likely ^ arouse, tQ her by no means 
need to know something that t , s kill ; n making information 

immunizes her from boredom. T herei , 
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usually sees, it is proposed that he have the opportunity to get used to 
the uniform as well as the person in it. The nurse should not : 
force acquaintance. Gentleness is called for m the handling which nay 
be necessary in bathing, feeding or treatment. Diverting the attention 
of a child is usually not difficult, but maintaining the diversion re- 
quires an interest on his level, as many baby-sitters can testify, 
nurse who likes children, who can establish a person-to-person 
relationship without condescension, who has patience to keep trying 
when there is a difference of opinion as to what the patient should do, 
who is faithful and conscientious in meeting his needs, is entering an 
experience rich in satisfaction. 


PRINCIPLES IN PRACTICE 


Each nurse should recognize that good nursing is possible only in so 
far as she keeps in mind the principles which the nursing instructors 
constantly emphasize. Because of their great importance, they are 
reviewed here: 

Know the purpose of every act, of every procedure which is under- 
taken. 

Safety requires mastery of all related knowledge, adequate equip- 
ment in good repair, sufficient assistance, alert attention and skill 
in performance. 

Effectiveness of the therapy undertaken is determined by the cor- 
rect position of the patient and change of position as indicated; 
by administration of the right amount of therapy; by careful 
observation of the patient’s reactions and immediate action ^ as 
idiosyncrasy, fatigue or undue symptoms are noted. The action 
required may be to omit, decrease or increase, and it always in- 
cludes reporting observations to the head nurse or doctor. 
Comfort depends upon deftness in performance of skills, related 


supportive measures, specific protective measures, correct temper- 
ature, best position, assurance of privacy and avoidance of ex- 
posure, careful timing, a choice for the patient whenever possible, 
satisfaction of all needs, good rapport between patient and nurse. 
°° A*** °J ^sources includes having all equipment which is 
needed, when it is needed, where it is needed and in the amount 
needed; proper protection and care of equipment with necessary 
ange and repair, sufficient personal assistance for economy of 
motion, effort and materials 

Fine workmanship is demonstrated by smooth, finished perform- 
rS.A “ I s thor ° u g h but not deliberate, expeditious but not 
’ ^ Cnt C ’ yet ^ rrT }' b i s shown in relations with the patients 
which reflect mutual biting and respect to the end that they are 
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Teaching must begin at the level of the patient’s present knowledge 
The^patient will be ready ST " 

C: may^earn £ « *£» ^ - ftp* 
The hospital environment may c hecke d clarified and cor- 

The patient’s understanding should be cne 

'rected as necessary. . „, m forrs of good personal 

The patient, who is daily ex P e "' nc f 1 f i nslg ht into principles and 
hygiene, should show readiness for insignt F 

practices of posiu™ hea!*- shou i d be taught authorita- 

The patient, as a member or a y 

tive sources of health information. undou btedIy, the im- 

Although the response of the situations and the teacher’s 

portant activity in this learning, ® atter ’s recognition that her 

performance can be improved by .the letters 

SUC TTe™“TouU P hatTda n ted S accurate informat, on at her im- 

ShTstSd”! and take advantage of teachable moments as 

they occur. . , nhilitv to use the right ap- 

She should have the imagination and y 

proach to each P aae . nt ’. „ hing an d check her patient’s inter- 
She should be specific in her teaching 

pretations. , t , s ], mirations, mental and physical, 

She should recognize her P a , 

and teach carefully in light o enc0 uragement and commenda- 
The nurse should be generous with man " % ach pat ient. 

tion of the effort and progre re f er ence which are expressed 
She should know reliable sources of referen 

in the language of the lay P ’ os j,i v e health. 

The nurse should, herself, P eI ^° m £ f dance an d Core of the Sick. 
Methods of Teaching in HertbG ^ f am il,ar would seem, on 
The methods of teaclung w*'™™ we had our most successful 
first thought, to be formal. Where n a „ had expe rience with 

learning 3 What methods were used ^ have to ld us what to do 

the telling method. In our ^ l0 ? ies ’ ■ d . nce W as based on good reasons, 
and what not to do. When this gu usually works with 
we were, presumably,, tcacha • teachable opportunity must 

patients, too. In situations wher O me quesC jon and ansuxr 
be seized and where convention ^ fae ab , c to talk easily and 

exchange on health needs, it *s P re q U ircs to have done. The 
to the point while doing what the patient m 
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interesting is necessary The good natured nurse tv ho recognizes the 
patients improvement, and gives praise and encouragement on dauy 
efforts to cooperate, sets the situation for a good learning response 
It is just as important to have the right thing to sa> to each individual 
patient as it is to avoid garrulousness or stereotyped conversation 
Recently, a student nurse who was impressed with the lack of original 
conversation in the hospital ward asl ed several patients to keep a 
record of greetings extended to them by nurses and by other personnel 
with whom they had contact on a given morning “Good morning 
How are you 5 was the favonte greeting, repeated seventeen tunes 
Surely a bit tiresome 

Also important are a friendly tone of voice, distinct articulation, a 
rate of speech slow enough to be soothing, and tact in recognizing 
when conversation is desirable as well as when silence is preferred 
The nurse worthy of confidences and willing to receive them without 
a hint of curiosity or prying is a comfort. All these suggestions illus- 
trate good psychology or to use the laymans term good common 
sense which enters into teaching situations 
When congenial relations have been established, the confidence the 
patient has in her nurse leads her to the nurse as a logical source of 
help on maintenance of health The information to be given ma> vary 
with almost every patient Principles of personal hygiene are not yet 
universally known or practiced Here, then is a good starting point 
When such knowledge already does determine the practices of the 
patient and when the nurse is conversant with what the patient should 
know relative to her diagnosis the care and precautions which she 
should observe are of immediate interest and provide the nurse with a 
teaclung area Many patients ask specific questions about their own 
needs as well as about present problems relating to the needs of their 
families and friends 


Once there is realization that nurses are informed and interested m 
helping they should take their places in preventive programs so that 
public health statistics may be more consistent with what scientific 
findings could make them Patients should also be taught what are the 
authentic sources of health guidance where they may be found, and 
how to choose a qualified doctor and a nurse They should be helped 
to recognize the dangers of self prescription It is onlv when nurses 
and doctors recognize then- full responsibility as teachers that mam 
tenance of health and prevention of disease will represent an acluev 
able goal for every individual citizen 


Basic Principles for Effective Teaching There are certain pnn 
ciples or rules to keep in mind when guiding the learning of -patients 
Learners differ widely, no two patients are alike m all respects 
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should dress up ideas, information and skills in the kinds Lir^nterests 
that intrigue children, thus showing consideration of their interests. 

1. Children love fun. Whit health practice can he tied up with this interest 

2. Children arc curious. 

3. Children seek new sensory experiences 

4. Children arc bom imitators. 

5. Children are keen competitors. 

6. Children cra\ c attention and approval. 

7. Children yearn to prow up. 

8. Children are endlessly seeking answers. 

Adolescents, the Parents of Tomorrow. population 

teen to twenty-four years of age, a ” P other group . This lower 
that loses fewer days due to illness tha y group is better 

illness incidence, however, does i lot ' d self care. The in- 

informed or more consistent in practicing fe an d the 

dividual is then by nature; at J chc ... p “ rribute t o his positive health, 
guidance should be given which wil before ways of doing 

It is also usually found that teaching a rPt eaching necessary with 

are established is more fruitful than . ^ tbat tea ching should 

adults. With this group it is especially content, it is necessary 

be done without being too obvious. In P ents of tomorrow, are 

to keep in mind that these individua » 'j'bey need simple but 

now maturing intellectually and s : j iseases and how they 

sound information on such subjects a : n f ec r 10 us diseases; the value 
spread; means of immunization a S ain , r pro tection against fatigue 
of periodic health examinations, the n . importance of daily 

by adequate rest, sleep, food and ex » of wbo i eS0 me attitudes 
satisfactions for mental health; t e immediate importance, 

toward themselves and other P eo P Ie ^ nos i s responsible for the 

the information which relates to 

present hospitalization. . . re a bout to or have just 

Adults of All Ages. Those patient It is a delightful ex- 
become mothers are usually the eag her baby sa f e and sensible 
perience to teach a mother how to g fundamental principles. 

■o, should be taught these iu ^n- 


care. Fathers, too, .... w-rriral course - 

This content is included in the o bstctr ‘ Ca ' “ ure that she knows the 

ence. It behooves the student ; V b nceded subject nutter for 

correct answers, because this is urn y _ rou p frequently lack th 
nurses as well as for parents The latter gr P to take ad- 

necessary knowledge, often because some 

vantage of an opportunity to teach. find j t difficult to b 

Persons who have passed middle ag > ndch ji dr en’s age group, 
taught by student nurses who are 
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may also be an opportunity for demonstration Pcop c of all levels of 
intelligence and especially those of average or low cr levels, learn more 
readily if they can be shown Perhaps the mother of a family, who is 
now ambulatory in the ward, could be given a demonstration on ho" 
to change the bottom sheet of a bed with a patient in the bed Many 
mothers who could use this skill to good advantage may never have a 
chance to take a home nursing course The mother who is taught 
what constitutes a well balanced diet for her growing family may 
find pictures illustrating effects of good versus poor feeding of test 
animals more convincing than merel) being told what is included in 


the proper diet 

There are available many pictures, charts and exhibits which make 
excellent teaching tools By writing to State Departments of Health, 
one may often secure free material for distribution to patients This 
material is often, however, made up of written content rather than 
illustrative, it therefore lends itself less readily to the hospital patient 
because of the effort required for concentration The best method of 
teaching here, as in planned programs, is by doing The patient who 
can be cheerful in spite of pam, who can eat when there is no appe- 
tite, who develops the time habit in elimination, who does exercises 
faithfully to regain lost motion of a part, is learning, and the new 
knowledge, habits and skills become a part of the person The nurse 
then teaches by telling, by showing and by example, the patient learns 
by listening seeing and doing 

These methods are used in formal programs of health guidance as 
well as in opportunistic teaching The degree to which they are 
successful always depends on the individual learner as well as on 
the individual teacher An excellent method of teaching is one which 
leaves the learner unaware that she is being taught, the teacher 
however, is keenly conscious of her purpose— significant and sound 
should also be conscious of the varying interests 
of different age groups, and change her teaching approach and sub 
ject matter to suit individual needs 


S J ttU J S i/ atternS ° f Self Care in the Youn g The nurse’s work 
with children may be preventive corrective or curative, it should 
always be educative Children are probably the nurse’s most teach 
able patients whether it is her intent to teach or not, it is therefore 
jmportant that when assigned to the children s unit the nurse re- 
check her own usual behavior pattern for the following characteris- 
tics Is she gentle but firm, clear-cut in her own decisions friendly 
serene and consistent in her reactions 5 It is important to understand 
and love children so that their sense of security may be assured One 
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within hospital walls, as illustrated in Figure 5, which shows the hospl- 
tal to be merely the beginning whence the nurse may ”” 

every comer of the community and the world. As g 

in her concept of nursing as a profession, she w nursing 

the horizons for service are indeed worldwide. As , f 

educators aptly puts it, “The work of the nurse is an 
the national and local programs that are^planne p 

to maintain a high standard of health. 


NURSES 



Fig. 5. Showing how the hospital reaches relations be- 

What Is Meant by “Organization. 1 times create tensions 

ween students and supervisory personn performance. From 

vithin the student which interfere wi , w ill recall that nursing 
>er study of the history of nursing, the fr ilit3ry orders whch sprang 
1S a profession emerged in part from relationship is tradition ■ 

'!> during the Crusades. This semim k .-^ibiUty, this relationship 
because of the nature of the nurses resp from t he Officers 

‘low to disappear, if it ever who ly can. q The answer is that 
Guide, “Why do we need discipline 1”he Army or out of n, 
the J e can be no orderly effort of any* *j dmate expression of disci 
Without teamwork , which is I J iere .^ i , rt j is the teamwork 
plined organization”^ In the hospi ^ an( j practice of Nursing. 1 

* Haimer and Henderson. Textbook o rinc Guide. Military 

General M. B, SS***' 

S^vice Publishing Company. Chapter 
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Usually, they are curious about their own diseases, and as the related 
personal problems are considered they seek information. The nurse 
should keep in mind the fact that, while change of point of view as 
well as habits of doing becomes more difficult for many people as the 
birthday anniversaries increase, the need is no less. 

Does the Patient’s Hospital Experience Hold Health Value? Al- 
most every individual who is admitted as a hospital patient should, on 
discharge, know what self care is basic to complete recovery as well 
as what underlies the maintenance of positive health. Or is this an 
unreasonable expectation 3 If it is, on the whole, reasonable, who 
should give this guidance 3 The nurse represents one group of medical 
workers, she must learn what she may teach patients and what she 
should refer to others who are better qualified; she must know when 
information will be of value and when it may do harm; and if it needs 
to be given, how it should be given. In this function of the nurse as 
in bedside care, the effectiveness with which she coordinates her 
efforts with the teamwork of the total group determines the health 
value which the patient receives from her experience in the hospital. 

Teaching Is an Art and a Science. Each student nurse recognizes 
that it is study, practice and experience which have given her a sense 
of security in her conduct of nursing procedures. In teaching, like- 
wise, study, practice and experience will enable her to select and 
organize materials in an interesting manner. Upon graduation, she will 
be expected to teach groups as well as individuals, to do formal as well 
as informal presentation, to give emergency as well as carefully 
planned instruction. If she would be effective as a nurse-teacher, some 
daily preparation and practice in this art will contribute to the 
achievement of that goal. 


THE HOSPITAL SITUATION 

Contented, satisfied patients are the hospital’s best public relations 
representatives. Nurses who use sound psychological principles in 
giving effective nursing care, in establishing good rapport with 
hp ' en ?V,! n l mair ^ ta i irun g cordial working relationships with all mem- 
h l h0Sp,tal tean ?’ . contnbute to the favorable impressions that 
which the hospind reflects^ fRendS ^ act l uaintances - the Penality 
Vary “ 5i ?’ ? Ut thdr or S=anization patterns, according to 
been™ ’ H Sam =' U is not en™gh for the nurse to 

M Wlth - the , unit ' vithin which she is active at the 

time, but she should continually investigate and explore the functions 

those Wh dep ™ antS - h ° spital center is a fascinating place to 
those who would learn. And the nurse’s contribution does not stop 
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Each individual should assume responsibility for her performance 
as she grows in the required knowledge and skill. 

Supervision has as its aim the safeguarding of the patient as we as 
the student. . . , 

Reasoned behavior is based on recognition of the possi 
sequences that may result from the many possib e r ^P®^ es * 
Organization determines regulations as well as sets mi 
unified efforts of a group. , _ . , , . . ; n 

Individual likenesses as well as individual differences should be m- 
cluded in consideration of the nurses approac 

R^p?“or P the°d^ty of each person, as well as for her ambition, 
h?r beliefs, her abihties and her w-ork, is reqmsite m achieving 
the ideals of democracy in a working situation. . . 

It is hoped that as all persons grow -in £ 

democratic working relationships include and hospitals may 

daily, the autocratic ttoe 

give way to democratic relationships. Student thc 

pages may be the nutsing leaders of tomorrow; theirs wiu 
opportunity and the privilege to work for trus g _ f r0 m 

Policies. What is meant by a settled or 

rules and regulations" A dictionary defin P 

definite course or principle of Pf°“dure “ 'jent nurse becomes more 
In giving thought to this definition, the stud^ ^ ^ bcEn ongh t 
fully aware that the nursing procedures n d teachers of 

£P r ““t policies determined ^the ^nu 9^ what Iaws areto 


resent policies determined by the aa , j aW s are to 

2 institution. Policies are to institutions been sanctioned 

tions. They are rules and regulations '' then, within the 

by the administrative body of the hospita . , When modifica- 

province of any nurse to change essentia pr • rients may be 
Pons seem desirable so that the needs o her head nurse, 

met, the young muse should check such clang herse]f ^ t he 

^ “ each student nurse’s responsibility Q ^ ^ggated. She 
epblished ways of the hospital with wrncn *hile 

should recognize that some pohcies ha' g familiar ones are men- 
°}hers are specific to certain services. A ^ eement with policies 


others are specific to certain services. A cw cnt u ith policies 

tioned here. These may or may not be w i g o]}cics do exist 
existent in the student’s hospital, since variations P 
among hospitals. . , . be checked with a doctor 

Solutions for intravenous infusions 

or another nurse before admirusn^o- infusions. 

A doctor, not a nurse, starts all intravenous ini 
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the personnel that will save lives, even as m the arm) It is important 
for the nurse, in her attitude and conduct, to recognize the fact that 
the supervisory personnel are there to safeguard the patients and to 
assist in best adjustments to grave responsibilities, therein lies the 
answer to a mutual strength relationship 
The team approach to patient care in hospitals is becoming in 
creasingly common, the team organization patterns may vary but the 
important point is that unity of purpose, namely ‘ total patient care, * 
can thus be more effectively achieved 

Other Workers Are Also Important Equally necessary to making 
the right approach to patients are cordial relations with the many 
levels of workers with whom mutual adjustment to the ever changing 
situation must be made One should remember Emerson’s well known 


saying 1 Life is not so short but that there is always time enough jo 
courtesy ’ Cordiality and recognition of the common purpose for 
which all the personnel are striving should serve to set an atmosphere 
making possible best achievement for all Avoidance of personal 
familiarities and conversation is requisite Recognition that co workers 
are subject to the same drives and frustrations as oneself should serve 
to unify effort Respect for every worker and for the product of her 
eftort is a just demand in a democratic institution Second in im 
portance in going into any situation, is for the nurse to know what 
her own duties are and to make every effort to do them well Thought 
in planning her own work and readiness to seek help when it is in 
C ? ntnbute , t0 th , e effectiveness of all the workers in any 
r l ? m ° St hos P ltals there are found on wards or units lists of 
dunes °f the various groups of workers active there It is the mark of 
at StUdC Ki t nUrSC t0 fam,1,arize herself with this information 

own smnntK ^ 0SSlhle mome , nt and to make use of it to facilitate her 
own smooth adjustment to the entire situation 

muma°l d ' ******** L h elp to establish an atmosphere of 
of vood morale in !! are im P ortant in the maintenance 

causes it illustrate ^ F f ° Up ^ ne s behavior is the product of many 
factors the mdiviSud and all the 

mire chanues ^ Which ’ Wlth «s elements of human 

have alreadv * m J 0ment Certain fundamental truths 

would seem a lolT d “ to the ^dents responses This 
contribute to cofdial rektio^wT* h™ “T®” 1 pnnci P les which will 
advised to j j h r hos P ltal personnel The student is 

function m the institute ldent1 ^ ^ ein as she recognizes how they 
.“made ,nStm » 0naI where her mteract,on a d,u Stm ent 
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Each individual should assume responsibility for her performance 
as she grows in the required knowledge and skill. 

Supervision has as its aim the safeguarding of the patient as well as 
the student. ... 

Reasoned behavior is based on recognition of the possible con- 
sequences that may result from the many possible responses. 
Organization determines regulations as well as sets limits or e 
unified efforts of a group. , ■ 

Individual likenesses as well as individual differences sho 
eluded in consideration of the nurse’s approach to t e 

Rsprot for *e dignity of each person, as well as for her ambmon 
her beliefs, her abilities and her work, is requisite in achieving 
the ideals of democracy in a working situation. , 

It is hoped that as all persons grow m the appreciation o 
democratic working relationships include and learn to P 
daily, the autocratic regime which has characterize p Y 

give way to democratic relationships. Student nur ** J be the 

pages may be the nursing leaders of tomorrow; theirs will be 
opportunity and the privilege to work for ttosg oa^ ^ difc from 
Policies. What is meant by a policy 5 Ho\ settled or 

rules and regulations 5 A dictionary defines P° c y 
definite course or principle of procedure or con uc ; . becQmes more 
In giving thought to this definition, the stud ^ been taU ght 

fully aware that the nursing procedures wluc teachers of 

represent policies determined by the administra i vs are to 

the institution. Policies are to institutions mu c sectioned 

nations. They are rules and regulations whic a then, within the 
hy the administrative body of the hospital. It is n * ,y ben jpodifica- 
province of any nurse to change essential proce • • nts ma y be 

bons seem desirable so that the needs of individua pa head nurse, 
met, the young nurse should check such changes berse If with the 
h is each student nurse’s responsibility t0 ? C 5 U . : s affiliated. She 
established ways of the hospital with which app i lC ation, while 

should recognize that some policies have gene ones men- 

°thers are specific to certain services. A few a AV ith polices 

boned here. These may or may not be in ag policies do exist 

existent in the student’s hospital, since vanati 
among hospitals. . . checked with a doctor 

Solutions for intravenous infusions must d 

or another nurse before administration. {-fusions. 

A doctor, not a nurse, starts all intraveno 
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the personnel that will save lives, even as in the army. It is important 
for the nurse, in her attitude and conduct, to recognize the fact that 
the supervisory personnel are there to safeguard the patients and to 
assist in best adjustments to grave responsibilities; therein lies the 
answer to a mutual strength relationship. 

The team approach to patient care in hospitals is becoming in- 
creasingly common; the team organization patterns may vary but the 
important point is that unity of purpose, namely “total patient care,” 
can thus be more effectively achieved. 

Other Workers Are Also Important. Equally necessary to making 
the right approach to patients are cordial relations with the many 
levels of workers with whom mutual adjustment to the ever-changing 
situation jnust be made. One should remember Emerson’s well known 
saying* ‘Life is not so short but that there is always time enough fo> 
courtesy.” Cordiality and recognition of the common purpose for 
which all the personnel are striving should serve to set an atmosphere 
making possible best achievement for all. Avoidance of personal 
familiarities and conversation is requisite. Recognition that co-workers 
are subject to the same drives and frustrations as oneself should serve 
to unify effort. Respect for every worker and for the product of her 
nort is a just demand in a democratic institution. Second in im- 
IZ T Ce \i ln g ° lng mt ,° any situation > « for the mine to know what 
are and t0 mak = every effort to do them well. Thought 
dicated ™ 1 ° Wn W °. rk and rea diness to seek help when it is in- 

=„ C r bDte . t0 . th . e efte «iveness of all the workers in any 
dmes of th, m ° S - t hos P ,tals th,;re are found on wards or units lists of 
the nromhm»T7 S gr0UpS ° f Workers active 'here. It is the mark of 
at the m S „ n " rSe “ f 3mik arize herself with this information 
own smooth' S- l ' m0me !? t and t0 mak <= «f it to facilitate her 
T„nT° ? d l ust ™ nt . to the entire situation. 

mutual confidence and mdnff P Th dP “• establlsh an atmosphere of 
of good morale in g ' T ?' y , are ™P°rtant in the maintenance 

cau^T fcdtaiSrLSSi' °k S behaVior is the P™duct ° f fflan y 
factors present in th. ?? between the individual and all the 

nature, changes from moment? wh,ch ’ with its elements of human 
have already been presented '° m ° ment - Certain fundamental truths 
would seem a Iogic P al w l?u^’ des the ^dent’s responses. This 
contribute to cordial relation sev eral principles which will 

advised to examine ?Lse and dr?f h °n Pital P e ™nnel. The student is 
function in the StaSSfittS? 1 Sh ? recog “ zes hoW they 
is being made. atl0n w " ere ker interaction adjustment 
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«“*?. * s her head nurse or supervisor. There should be a growing 
ability, however, to choose desirable rather than undesirable substitu- 
tions and an alertness in seeking opportunities for observing more 
experienced students carrying out procedures. Probably most im- 
portant is a concentrated and searching attention when her own 
demonstration classes with equipment are presented. 

The nurse should have some idea of the cost of various items of 
equipment. Hospital administrators require cooperation in conserving 
equipment by proper care from all the personnel who participate in 
its use and care. We know that the cost of food and clothing has 
risen; few hospital workers are informed on the high cost of surgical 
instruments, oxygen therapy devices, drugs and many other materials 
used in hospitals. To have an understanding of the problems con- 
fronting the accounting and administrative personnel in their hospital, 
it is proposed that nurses seek information on cost expended annually 
on specific items by contacting the purchasing agent and the pharma- 
cist. Awareness of their problems paralleled by a high degree of co- 
operation in conservation of materials represent one more unified 
effort which it is believed would not only enable them to help in 
the hospital’s economy but would serve to improve working relation- 
ships with the personnel in those departments. 

Other Psychological Factors in the Hospital Surroundings. There 
are attendant factors which serve to make hospital surroundings 
pleasant and restful; lack of the worker’s attention to them is likely 
to result in unfavorable comments. Cleanliness and order in them- 
selves contribute much to the average person’s impression that capable 
people are in command, that they have the situation well in hand, that 
there is no need for the patient to worry or fret. One has only to 
compare one’s experience in two stores— one, where prompt service 
is available, desired articles are on the shelves and courteously dis- 
played on request, a friendly relationship exists in the process of 
making one’s purchase; another, where confusion is reflected in dis- 
order on shelves and counters, and harassed clerks are unable to find 
what is desired. It is apparent that little satisfaction can result cither 
for the clerk or the purchaser in the latter store. It is important, then, 
for the nurse to give constant attention to the tidiness which she can 
encourage and maintain, avoiding at the same time the appearance of 
regimentation which is probably even more tension-producing for 
the patient. 

Proper ventilation, but avoidance of draughts, is refreshing and 
conducive to improved morale as well as circulation, appetite and 3 
feeling of well-being. Nursing arts instructors teach proper methods 
for ventilating a room or ward, but since student nurses are nor 
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Visitors are not allowed on the obstetrical divisions during the 


infant nursing periods. 

A doctor’s order must be written by him or at least signed by him 
before the nurse may act upon it, except in case of emergency. 

These are policies to safeguard the nurse as well as the patient. The 
purposes of established policies need to be examined because, as social 
change goes on outside the hospital, policy changes within hospitals 
need to keep in step. The questions of student nurses should assist the 
administration in detecting needed changes. 

Students will find various written aids, such as the Routine Manual, 
the Charting Manual, the Head Nurse’s Manual, the Non-Professional 
Worker’s Handbook, as sources of reference on policies, procedures, 
routines and duties in the patient division. Much effort is being made 
m hospitals to increase the smooth functioning of performance in the 
business of the hospital— the care of patients. It is believed that this is 
more readily achieved when definite and accurate statements of 
procedure are available in writing, and when clearly defined objec- 
tives of each member of the hospital team and their lists of duties are 
used as a source of reference, than when reliance is placed on word- 
of-mouth passing of information. These sources of reference will have 
value only to the degree that workers consult them and translate them 
into practice, also to the extent that the administration keeps them 
up-to-date. r 


Equipment, Too, Must Be Understood. Our discussion in this 
c apter thus far illustrates in how many ways the student nurse must 
consider getting along with people. There are, however, also physical 
i • ie ? y 1C rec l uir c a fair degree of familiarity as well as mechan- 
ronm^.J coordination. As the nuise proceeds from the class- 
° °T vW* a - nd fron ’ ward to ward - she will find that equip- 

in need of r.fvil W * S sometlI ^ es ln sufficient or inadequate. It may be 
be informed £r .V° r 11 ™ ay wholly unfamiliar to her. She should 
She should he .1 re needs for simple nursing procedures. 

tions of he ' e '7 dU " n ? " cursio " s » wards when demonstra- 
nonnnitv to ed PeC! a } are given. She should seek op- 

pcculiar^to ™ m , cchanical contrivances which are 

instructors the nrineinl P r o ce durcs. She should discuss with her 

She should famUiarize hercdf SK 'pumos^T dcvicCS ; 

the many types of equipment P ' Urpose ™derly.ng the use of 

procedure iTth alUhe adiustmene " rry out mcntall y each 

barkintr on thr JH . tments equipment, before actually em- 

^ ma B y °e n „cl Pr t C A B1 he^o?"’ ““ 'V 

b ’ ncr source of decision, when uncertainty 
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3 State one tdea related to personal hygtene which yon believe should be - 

4 Outhne^content which you believe every ^ “£ t 

Now consider what methods you wouM - »»* "geTnd hadTseventh 
who is a cook by occupation She is fifty-two years oi age 

grade education reference on health information for a young 

5 Plan a list of authentic sources or reference 

woman who is expecting her first baby Massachusetts, to Atlanta, 

6 Suppose your uncle, having just move choose a doctor What would 

Georgia, asked yon how he should proceed to choose 

your advice be’ ht be inc]u ded to advantage during 

7 Discuss the learnings which you believe g 0 ](j e r 

a hospital experience for patients of writing of meaningful nurses’ 

8 What guidance does this chapter offer on the S 

notes’ . . v, b j e to cite one of each with which 

9 How does a policy differ from a law’ Be able ro 

you have had personal experience feeling of insecurity’ Write 

10 What are some hospital hazards whrch give y sbou ld be manured 

clearly and concisely precautions which you n 
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ing such learners as these: all ofthem a J^ 0 b^ond°tn Ie Sio^ bit 
attempt to learn anything verbatim, a b ^ contcnt them . 
of well expressed or striking material, y materials over 

selves with “putting in their tune” do not 

and over, without analytical ““ “ teirw”S”SSy do not take 
let competing stimuli distract them fr j nng grumbling and 

the edge off their mental keenness by everlasting ^ ^ ^ that 
fuming about what they have to do; t ey d;scussions ; n the class- 
they will not personally be ”P° k of materia l under investiga- 

room to display familiarity wltl \‘ h jn a maze 0 f words and 

tion; and finally, good learners do no g 
miss the meaning and substance of t ei 

SOME RULES FOR SELF G ^ DA ^ C ^ incipa l difficulties 

study materials is the obvious circung ance^ tha^ ^ 
desperately hard to get ready to c her books out before her, 

A student sits down at her table a y over a f ew pages me- 
she finds the place in one of them i . t j,u; c ulty of the lesson; 

chanically in a languid effort to s ® P jllustrat i on s that may be ln- 

she reads the captions of any P lctu ist watc h; she adjusts herself 
eluded; she glances at the clock or , vor k when she discovers tha 
in her chair and is just about to start and she st0DS t0 rectify 

her pen is empty or that her pencil > h( ,’ did no t happen to recall 
the condition. All might yet be w ^ fellow student in anoth 

that she ought to make a telephone sbe goes to the teleph 

dormitory, following which happy ban[ , e5 with her friend co 
During the ensuing five minutes she «““ B £, min g back short y to 
ments about a number of unrelated matters., ^ ^ , Qt „ do ,' and 
her table, she reflects gloomily that sh 

finally settles down to her books. being; how long 

Settles down, did we say’ “hematic. The chances ate 
will resist other distractions, however, P for her favonte TV 

good that within fifteen minutes > : wd be t, in ... By bedtime 

program, and that she will feel "“Accomplished, our so-cal ed 
though little real studying some before classes in the 

student can look forward to ) « » T 

morning. j ra ^vn, it suggests that the > 

If the above picture has been ,° d j s t o start out prompt y a 
way to apply one’s mind m t0 form the habit of gero g 

customary time and place. One ought to other paraphc malia m 
books, reference materials, paper, pen 
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The man who has acquired the habit of 
study, though for only one hour every 
day in the year . . . will be startled to see 
the way he has made at the end of a 
twelvemonth 

bulwer-lytton 
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A large part of a nurse’s time in preparing for her profession will be 
spent in study-study of books, of reference materials, of notes, of 
lectures, and of other sources of information. Economy demands, 
therefore, that she shall discipline herself in the fine art of study so 
that her time may be spent effectively and may yield good returns for 
the effort invested. 

This chapter is placed early in the book in order to help the student 
to use her time wisely and economically in study and learning. Rela- 
tively few students receive sufficient training during high school on 
how to study effectively. Even to those who have had such training, 
a careful study and analysis of this chapter should be helpful. 

Czood learning, and poor learning: what do these phrases mean? To 
what extent is one’s method of leaming-i.e., her method of studying - 
improvable And what ought one to do in order to make herself more 
SC ? rC serious q uesti ons, and they merit serious and 
education l co .^ sldera t ,cm - O ne °f the discouraging aspects of our 
SC ?r th u circumstance that ro many of those who have 
/ s< jh°°h have failed to learn how to use their minds 
econovncally and efficiently in learning. 

resent for . e xample, of the quality of learning rep- 

P U P ,L "ho t ri ed to memorize verbatim her American 
her By ° ne Wh ° rea J d mechanically three times, half aloud, 

fo^TnSL^’fT^ then C,osed her book with the com- 
iTo wirb W H 5? d learned” her geography? By a student 

with her pin: -rtP rCad her P h y si °logy assignment and listened 
whhout inv t ^ S3me 0nie t0 3 radio skit5 B y one who read words 
think through “ tranSl:lte thcm into mCan ' m V or '° 

There is, of course, but one kind of opinion to be expressed regard- 
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her the uncomfortable recipient of such epithets as “bookworm, 
“shark,” “teacher’s pet,” and the like. ; n 

It is a fact that the world does not : usua y ^ bu( . that it com . 
later years after they engage upon their hookworms by their 

monly does hear from those who were dubbed book™™ m 
jealous or lazy schoolmates. All worthw themselves with 

most people, if they come at all, The attainment of 

determination and earnestness i to ac “ ; s n0 exception, and 

success in a great profession like that . J^de 0 f indifference 

the student who fancies that she can ati p tas ics ma kes a serious 

toward the study or the performance o S ^ mind thought- 

mistake. Besides, there is an agreeablenes satisfaction that all 

fully which contributes no small amount to the satistac 
professional people experience in their £ ver y writer of a 

3. Searching for Essentials in an 0 f t he chapters which 

textbook in any field prepares an . nortion of each chapter, 

he proposes to include in his book. T e J dlscuS sion or clarification 

When he comes to write it, is devoted to a d«^i developing. 
_ e mrh c nr principles which 


when he comes to write k is devoted to a ^ping. 

of a few fundamental truths or pnn p j es t0 suggest more 

Much space is devoted to illustrations a v j ewpo ints presented, 
clearly the meaning of the principles dnC is faced with the 

In studying a chapter in a textbook, the stua^^^ tha t the 

problem of discovering just what surface growth ot 

author has enunciated. She must clear *J d fi nd the central facts 
phrases in which the facts are cou . j c or it may be involve , 
themselves. The author’s style may be S ^P sting 0 r they may be 
the examples which he introduces tnay ' , point may be easy 

matter of course; the meaning of the ^^/etails. The important 
hard to glean: these things are all n esse ntia!s until she Juts 

thing is that the learner shall search for the^ at them , i will 

found and understood them. It wi them; one must not m 

not do to overlook important aspe .1 , v0 ods, and run a ' va y 
*= educational trees for the educanonal she must not 
a few of the inconsequential or in ^ page, as a s P£ n ? u c j p 

attempt to absorb everything onap n j n gs and, through the h P 
absorb water. Her task is. to grasp “filling” of a paragrap . ^ 

provided by the illustrations and compared her ® ? of 

smilate them intelhgently. When s'* “ ]d have amp***®, , n d 
chapter in the textbook, the Qf ^ -ffltagjmJ 


iimuate them intelhgently. vvucl t ,h 0 uld have comply . 

chapter in the textbook, the student shou^^ Qf ^ ‘filling 
fhe author’s fundamental ideas an . . t j lC au thor includ 
incidental or illustrative nnietn w ;u have no n e£ °- tht 

35 Pegs on which to hang his facts, roce s of searching 

4. Talcing Meaningful Notes. In the p 
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readiness, and then of sitting down and plunging directly into her 
work. It is amazing how much studying can be done in an hour if the 
entire sixty minutes are included in it. If thirty minutes are thrown 
away in idleness or distraction, however, not only will surprisingly 
little be accomplished in the other thirty, but also the dominant mental 
attitude will not be conducive to economical and effective study. 

2. Maintaining an Optimistic Mental Attitude. Our mental atti- 
tudes determine in considerable measure our conduct and our general 
reactions to stimuli. From the standpoint of the effective use of the 
mind in studying, we may suppose that the attitudes with which the 
learner approaches her tasks will prove of significance in the perform- 
ance of them. Suppose, for example, the learner has been in the habit 
of failing in her work, or of being just on the “borderline” of it: can 
it be otherwise than that she will approach her study assignments with 
a feeling of defeat and helplessness’ Suppose, on the other hand, that 
she has enjoyed frequently, if not usually, the experience of success 
in the classroom: will she not approach the study of new materials 
with an attitude at least of confidence, not to say of eagerness and 
anticipation’ Numerous investigations have indicated that whatever 


operates to promote in the learner a realization that she is progressing 
will act as an aid to her continued learning. On the other hand, what- 
ever experiences she may have had which tend to make her skeptical 
about her progress or about her capacity act as obstacles to her con- 
tinued learning. 

Elbert Hubbard once wrote that “success is 10 per cent opportunity 
and 90 per cent intelligent hustle.” Most people, granted that they 
a\e ordinary intelligence, fail, if they do fail, because they have not 
formed the habit of intelligent hustle. The thrill that comes from 
vigorous and purposeful activity in the classroom is likely to supply 
sufficient motivation to urge the learner forward. Working at capacity 
e ^°i lon L t( ? n ’ c to . P u pil in the primary grade, to the 
rrnnnnl i h,g f nU , rsmg Sch ° o1 or ^ege, and to the adult 

" P«>fes.onal worker, ahke. The student should be sure that 
she personally throws herself into her study of the materials of nurs- 
’ ene rgetically that she experiences often 
her ward practice this agreeable emotional 
mlatmg her to maintain a favorable mental 
d work. 


a certain class of students in our secondary’ 
e of smart aleck” attitude toward studying < 

fnl -inri rnne • *• careful mental work which satirizes the faith- 

ful and conscientious student, holding her up to ridicule and making * 
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of meaning. Had she taken care to -strain g^shfm^h^havTderived 
sieve of her own mind the lessons she stud , - n her own 

much meaningful material which she could w ould have 

words. Then, when she turned back to review them she would 

been able to revive much of what she ha s , '■ nc | u d e . (1) em- 

Other common defects of studen^ 00^00^ inside. (j) 

phasis upon subordinate ideas or topic __P _, T : — ^hracpolnev. 


subordinate ideas or spelling, phraseology, 

careless use of English mechanics, m g and . “artistic” 
and the like; (3) illogical arrangement o ’ . g un f ortU nate be- 

decorations of margins. The first 1 ‘ pect ive and an erroneous 
cause the student establishes a false P P c rms her in careless 
sense of values. The second is bad beca n „„u t m he practicing 


: margins 

. dent esta 

i of values. The second is 

ts connected with the 

desirable ones. The third 


The second is bad Decaux ht t0 be practicing 

habits connected with the language w en ber j n methods of 

The third is bad because K trams ne 


desirable ones. The third is bad becau fourth is repre- 

mental work that are the reverse of pt°P • , t j’ an d gives one the 
hensible because it makes a notebook S . t b e student was 
impression that while the instructor w 

permitting her thoughts to go » 8 ™ c „i 0 diinent of the best 
A notebook ought, in brief, to ^ eloquent witness to her 

that is in a student. It should be (a .linking her mental alertness, 
studiousness, her capacity for logica . d ^ student should ask 

and the orderliness and singleness of - vou ld one get if be were 
herself: “What sort of impression “ of my notebooks’ 
to turn over appraisingly the pages r cnt to go through two or 

It might even be a good idea for *•*““*£ h ® r program at the 
three of the notebooks she has been Worthwhile her outlines are 
school of nursing, in order to see important in ma 1 g 

in the light of what she now knows to be J mm3as garnered 
resumes and synopses either of matenals read 
from lectures. be summarized as follows. 

Characteristics of good notes Y 

. . or lecture into the language and 

1. They transfer the thought of the oo cont3 ined in the 

vocabulary of the student. . ... h-wl ideas or Iacc ^.nnorting or 

2. They are confined to a digest of thebasa refcrence t0 supporting 

material read or listened to, with a , j confusing, 

secondary ideas. . _ nD tes tend to be redun ^ t he book 

!■ They record succinctly. Voluminous nM developme „r emploied by 

4 They follow the same logical sc . j on g-time 

or speaker in the original presentation. ineligible so that 

5 They are kept strictly meaning ^ . English 

validity may be assured. , -_. mD lify all the media personal 

6 They ere near, well phrased, end « a bbreiianons and 
expression. This does not preclude irw 

shorthand” system developed by t e 
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essential meanings of a chapter or an assignment or problem, the good 
learner will soon discover that she needs to make some sort ot logical 
outline of what she reads One of the mistakes that the poor learner 
makes is supposing that she is actually studying if, as she reads, she 
gets an occasional faint glimmer of the author s meaning sufficient to 
answer a possible question or two that she might conceivably be asked 
regarding it later on by the instructor The classrooms and libraries of 
our schools contain too many ‘ students ’ who have no rightful claim 
to the distinction They are not really students, they have never 
learned the importance of thorough intellectual mastery of the 
materials assigned them 

The making of an outline of the content of a chapter in a textbook 
is indispensable if the material is to be properly apprehended The 
very fact that one is mentally set to use a notebook and pen as she 
studies, and to take notes on the content of her reference sources, 
compels her to use pains in digging out meanings so that she may put 
them down intelligently If she is intellectually honest with herself, 
she will not be satisfied merely to record verbatim a hodge podge of 
words and sentences, she will realize that such passive recording in- 
dicates careless and slipshod reading, with a minimum of thoughtful 
and analytical study In order to make a meaningful and honest entry 
in her outline, she will find it imperative to use her mind actively 
and analytically in discovering meanings 

Students should take notes on what they read and on the lectures 
they hear Note-taking is essential in both situations, for only through 
this means can one preserve for her own use digests of the materials 
to which she is exposed in the course of her educational career 
Within the relatively brief compass of an ordinary notebook, the gist 
of scores of lectures and many books can be recorded for future 
review and reference 

There are, however, notebooks and notebooks Some of them are 
good, some are bad, some are indifferent Only good notes are worth 
tuning If the student will thumb through some of her notebooks, she 
can estimate whether they are valuable or valueless 
Probably the greatest single defect of most notebooks is the slavish 
ness \wth ’which they copy the exact words of the author Many a 
notebook is little more than a collection of the paragraph headings 
and the boldface captions transferred from the source books The 
student judges that they are important, if for no other reason than 
that thc> are set in special type, hence she lifts them bodily from the 
one setting and deposits them as bodily in the other She does not 
trouble to translate them into her own language Consequently, when 
she comes later on to review them, she finds them to be almost devoid 
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mental thud to find that she had read down an entire page without 
comprehending a single idea. ind cont ; nu ously and 

When studying, the student should k p analyzing. Some 

aggressively active. Instead of rra *"?’, S J om hiate her thinking as she 
such challenging ideas M these shou 'd „ can j resta te this idea 
reads: What is the author s meaning n r t j lls paragraph, 

in my own words? What is the Igree- 

or section 3 Do I comprehend « deary l m J tratlons from personal 
ment with the viewpoint of the text examples 0 f the principles 

experience or observation can 1 trims. reate to myself 

or contentions here set forth by the au g Q j on g aS her mind is 
honestly the essential content of this se . on a running corn- 

kept thus active during study, .she 'J 1 llkely ; too, after the learning 
ment upon what she reads. She will b that s h e has worked 

task is over, to have the satisfaction o j_ lt a part of herself, 

over the new material analytically an ^ active studying the 

Some psychologists have called this v e reading or ref alt- 

recitation method, as opposed to the m y V 
tion viethod. , , gome students wait un 

7. Studying Materials Well in Advance. as5Jgn menr. The process 
half an hour before class to study t 1)C rus tled up at the las 

of studying is not a mental activity 7 ’ roing out, or like inserting 

minute, hke putting on wraps just b Studying is, at its b , 

a key m a lock before swinging a door opemi.™ ^ th min d 
a somewhat leisurely process of after the mechanic 

“sleeping on,” reflecting, weigh.ng cog.ntmg ^ Mate rials studied 
act of taking in the new data has b en comp system . QI j y om e and 
need time to “set,” as it were, m ,h ‘ 1 "; "°jtial fluidity into a so 
reflection can congeal them out o be reaSO nably hkey 

and sturdy fund of knowledge tna possible 

P “nment of work should *-^-££3 l **** £ 
after it has been made. A clever snidenl: can ^ early and iW 
postponing study; a mdse one wi dy lime and class . 

tamed attack. In the interim between dy marenal and 
Will Era for her to mull ovc . . t0 relate pare 


yubcpoiung study; a _ <mdv time anu « — k , t 

tamed attack. In the interim between .„ the material and 

udl be opportunity for her to moU o« activ£ I y to relate parts 
mto her mental background. She sh that comprise her^d - this 

>t to the recurring situations and cv' itself admuaW 

ncv/»holoBV’» especially, . book, ana 


mto her mental background, an that comprise n / this 

it to the recurring situations and eve ^ itse lf admirably ^ ^ 

The study of psychology, “P > ons in this book, ; nt0 her 
practice. Indeed, there are fe ' v not weave smoothly fonn 

reference sources cited, that °" ^11 that is ncccS !^ 0 l. and the 

whole hfe pattern as a student theory' tbe £cxt 
the persistent habit of applying the theory 
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5. Making Continuous Use of Previously Learned Materials. The 
learning process would be a simpler activity than it is if everything 
new one ever learned could be filed away in some mental pigeonhole, 
there to remain inert but intact until one needed it again. The human 
mind is not, however, like a filing cabinet with its neat array of 
folders, all alphabetically arranged and readily accessible to an office 
clerk. While the comparison is, in other respects, absurd, one might 
better liken the mind to a bowl of colored liquid into which— when 
one learns— a bit of liquid of a different color finds its way. The new 
element relates itself to the old content, both influencing and being 
influenced by its nature. In all learning, the new fact or principle or 
truth which is added must be interpreted and assimilated in the light 
of the earlier relevant facts and principles previously learned and 
assimilated. Mere facts learned in isolation cannot be long retained in 
the mind. 


The good learner is always searching for connecting links through 
which to join and interrelate the materials of education. She strives 
to keep her knowledge in such an orderly and active state that it is 
readily accessible to the interpenetration of the new data which she 
acquires from day to day. Her total fund of relevant knowledge and 
information should represent an apperceptive basis for the potential 
integration of any given bit of new knowledge. What one has 
learned she must continue to use in ever lengthening radii, as the 
circumference of her knowledge increases, in order to add richer 
meaning to the totality of her mental acquisition. This relating of a 
new bit of information or experience to old information or experience 
° C i sam 5 S ene tal classification is quite as important an element in 
good learning as is the actual acquisition of the new material in the 
nrst place. 


viLk.Tn 8 ,w1i ? Method m We have referred pre- 

f j y of ,™ ere P assive reading and rereading of textbook 
or ! J ? r reall y to (earn anything the mind must be kept in 
chinieil V mqU Te SCate ’ moment it becomes passive and me- 
"h T ? at n,on l ent ,' vi S° r °»s and economical learning ceases, 
who i? Vh0 pcn r ,ts her thoa S hB to go “wool gathering,” or 

the outrnme he f ?“ enuo , r ' , to sca " er . be greatly disappointed in 

active atteTrio her . °"ly 'hose things to which one pays 

active attention register in the mind. 

her hnuvhK.I'r, 5 "° d ° ubt t ,ad the humi >'«ing experience of finding 
ine-ahhouuh h y ‘" B ! T y ft0m ' hc pase of the book she was study- 
mue ' y “, l T t "' ovra B ^ross the lines and down the 

page mechanically— and of suddenly coming back to earth with a 
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working ally. Isolated facts may be learned, it « tme; but.un- 
integrated with previously mastered materials, they 

° r 9 P Makfag Frequent Summaries. Much of our brikcod will 
be concerned with summarizing what we have : r , w e 

penenced. We will be making digests of w a j s nJ \ art 

will be abstracting, simplifying, generalizing, appy b g ‘ odng it in 

that has to be cultivated actively, and one P 

her day by day study of nursing materials. . , bi oc k of 

When the student has gleaned the essential mean lg ^ 
material, she should make it a habit “ ^“eds What the author has 
quently enough to summarize it as she p ders . but t he student 

written, he has organized m advance for » re - 

must do for herself the personal summaruj^she w.h hav^ 

organize his materials in her own muld nehher author nor 

her own interpretative background. Nobody, neitner 

teacher, can do it for her. denendent upon the author’s 

The student must beware, too, of being P sa ; d j n his own 

phraseology and of trying to from the language of 

language. She must declare her indep rot . she must compel 

the printed page; she must be a thinker, 1 3 P and prefer3b ly in 
herself to summarize in independent p .... dying is good sum- 

writing, the new materials she studies. G textbook is merely 

rnarizing. If it is true, as McMurry insists, that^a te^^ 

a book of texts, it is equally true that : a studeu ( cannot schoo I 
all conscience, to be a book of summar 

herself too emphatically in this discipline- Every srudent has 

, 10. Learning to Read with ^critically and 

learned to read. But not very student has t jiat certain passages 

with discrimination. It should be obvious tous ^ Jn prep anng 
in books and sources to which students .Only through P raC " 

their work are of greater significance t a cn tically, with an eye to 
hce does one learn to weigh what she ignoring the irrelevan 

electing the important and the relevan , h0 i o gy, in nursing,_ m 

and the unimportant. Even textbooks ^ P J terials of varying un- 
science, in bacteriology, and the like, v _ 

portance. . . ore rich with meaning ana 

Some passages or sections in boo - nor importance, an 

significance for the reader; others ere of minor J , a On 

included principally for purposes o c for passages inclu c 
has to leam to read, therefore, with an ( ; T filler maten I. 

hterary variety, for paragraphs inserted p example an 

repetitions made for purpos 


variety, ror 

a nd for repetitions made for purpos 
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source book to the conduct and practice of extra-class and extra- 
library experience. 

Only as psychological information can be applied to living and 
doing does it pay dividends. In the interim between study and class 
the nurse will find opportunity to make the application, and in 
making it she will be fixing more permanently in her mind the prin- 
ciples she is studying. 


There are other valid reasons, too, for the prompt study of ma- 
terials assigned. In much of her study of the curriculum in nursing 
education the student will be finding new words, new expressions and 
unfamiliar allusions. She will frequently need to consult the dictionary, 
the encyclopedia and other works of reference in order to understand 
the pages of her assignments. The procrastinating student who puts 
off studying will have no time for consulting helps such as these. 

Studying well in advance of class time, moreover, provides a good 
basis for a hasty review later when class time approaches. Having 
become familiar with the materials of an assignment beforehand, the 
nurse can review them later on, near the time when her mastery of 
them will be investigated. Having achieved an initial view of the 
terrain, she is able to see it in more accurate perspective afterwards, 
and so can discuss it more intelligently and understandingly. 

S. Remarshalling the Main Points of the Immediately Preceding 
, The field of knowledge in any specific subdivision is a 
. ^l°S ,c al unit of events, ideas or principles. In studying it, we 
anr rn n b T k i lt u d0Wn '. nto P 5ec emeal sections. In so doing, we are 

P In nTr r k K th U COn ‘! nU ' ty and ? he Un,ty 0f the entire fi eld - 
form.Hnn Ul d so as P ossdde a unitary background of in- 

n > .'I , mastery of a field of knowledge, one needs to keep 

mental nm f*“. const *“?y- » we expect to develop an ordered 
today anorhe ’r ** ln,poss 'h' e to learn onc smalt section of material 
out ?a’C ml °™ rro 'V n d another "<=» day or next week, with- 

t!-e Q m “elvri„lf c theU - fCQ ' 10 '"^ S 1 ’". T conrinually 'chiding 

5tudy of a new 

ceded thisunit? ■ CV '"' S ’ P ™ ci P les ’ a " d 'he like, have pre- 

wda ^si^Tent t C pty C ed B ™ Und ’ againSt Which 

\ hat sequel might one expect 5 

spSficTcld 'Irf rcmarshalling of the materials of learning in a 

he will and ' Sn ° rCd ° r ncglcctcd b >' thc *udent who has 

and the zeal to systematize her knowledge and make of it a 
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What light will this throw upon the larger problem of the 

She wXaion find, if she motivates all her study with some such 
purposeful orientation as is embodied in ques 10 ntercstln ™ an d 
studying will shortly become for her somet >>8 ” that co n ve n- 
exciting than the slavish poring over dry ass gn 
tional “studying” often is in our scho <*- , vtical l y , ought to be 

Using one’s mind actively, investigative y, y one. Dur- 

a pleasurable experience not an , ann °I‘"L su ch a fund of experience, 
mg his life upon the earth, man has amass senuences, philosophies, 
which has been embodied in principles, “’ t S to q be a f asc , rating ad- 
and the hke, that studying about the "' 0 ® t0 be worthy of the 
venture for us. Let every student wh P ncnTianen tly from the 
name student separate herself complete y P an( j rec0 gnize it 
popular conception of mental activity as romantic intellectual 

instead to be the highroad to challenging and romant 

experience. . , c„„ num Ungs for Study. After 

12. Maintaining the Proper Physu ^ condition efficient 

one has provided for the psychologic tbe question of the physical 
and economical study, there still rema simple rules should 

environment in which the student wo ■ . mln imum of noise 

suffice here. First of all, beyond a cert un « 3 t , distracting in- 

and confusion in the immediate stu y m should be reason- 

fluences are to be avoided. The study experiments have shown 

ably quiet and free from distracting one can compel herself to 

that, even though with grim determ: mat s , th , 5 persistence uses 

work at mental tasks in confusing su more quickly, than wh 
up more energy, and so leads to a 

disturbances are kept at a that a mild degree of moving 

However, it should be borne in """“'“writers, occasional bits ot 
about, rustling of papers, clicking JTP tbe efficiency of m 
conversation, and the like, do not teducem^ ^ the profound 
work. One should not seek, in other o us systems appear 

quiet of a vacuum in her study “ b y nonfocai stimuli m 

require a moderate amount of bo /-omfort 

order to perform at capacity. . , , t languid kina o . . _ 
Second, one should avoid an ‘" d ° '"'y^re is "» virtue m be. ng 
while she is engaged upon menta ' ot her hand, the stu 

ctually uncovrfortable, of course; on the Jr a couch 

lUSl-ntYvsi.;i»» rinlrr infn flfl C 


5 u 

actually uncovrfortable, of course; on Qr drops on ^er 

customarily sinks into an upholstered ch ^ that her position 
di'an or bed, should not be surpns _ ra ther than to VI S° hacked 
mental attitude are conducive to s, f P ^fortable. straight-back 
A. student is advised to sit erect m a 
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lustration. The student should be increasingly able, as she proceeds 
through her course, to evaluate printed materials in terms of relative 
values, and in consequence to skim lightly what is extraneous and to 
read analytically what is of prime importance. 

An important aspect of good reading skill is the vocabulary of the 
student. In such a scientific subject as psychology the student will find 
as she goes along that she is developing a surprisingly large vocabulary 
of new and unfamiliar words. It is of importance as she proceeds from 
unit to unit in the study of this subject— as indeed it is in every sub- 
ject in the curriculum— that she shall master the new words as they 
are introduced by authors and instructors. Reading large amounts of 
material, which any individual enrolled in a professional school is 
obliged to do in connection with her courses, will be an increasingly 
bewildering and painful process if one allows her vocabulary to re- 
main unenriched and unexpanded. Reading skill develops in a college 
student through her increasing ability to understand and use the 
language of mature minds which she encounters in her books. An 
English dictionary and a psychological dictionary are excellent aids 
to have at hand as she proceeds with the preparation of her assign- 


11. Maintaining the Problem Attitude. One difficulty with much 
o our study is that we do not have a definite purpose in mind when 
we start studying a unit of material. We have become so accustomed, 
as jKSignments succeed assignments, to accept each one as a new im- 
of . r L eadln S m source books that we enter upon each day’s 
t ? e without interest and without illuminating purpose. Our goal 
that thp wf nmCnt 1S " gCt 11 read and get over with,” trusting 
will e w ®. ma y’ a ble to recall subsequently in the classroom 

W lJ appe , n t0 1« what the instructor wants. 

hour’s sriuW $tU Cnt ^ a ^ e f s ^ er s °urce materials around her for an 
S X or an evening s— she ought to have definitely in mind an 
ought to know ° r , ser ! es . problems which she wishes to resolve; she 
formation shr lt 1S l J iat S , he is lootin S for » exactly what new in- 
should not maW tT. S ’ e * act . y what goals she is seeking to achieve. She 

££ g H oing at her work as were a r£ p e - 

— -r P— 

Vhat angles of it need clarification in my minds 
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What light will this throw upon the larger problem of the 
whole unit’ . . , „ dv WIt h som e such 

She will soon find, if she tn0 “™ t “ „ uest i 0 m hke these, that 
purposeful orientation as is embodie q mteres ting and 

studying will shortly become for her s f nments that conven- 

exciting than the slavish poring over dry & 
tional “studying” often is in our schoo s. ,, oug ht to be 

Using one’s mind actively, investigattvely analytic^, o ^ ^ 
a pleasurable experience, not an annoying ^ fund g[ exper i e nce, 

ing his life upon the earth, man has *jT s fa cts sequences, philosophies, 
which has been embodied in principl , . a fascinating ad- 

and the hke, that studying about them B t worthy of the 
venture for us. Let every student who anent i y from the 

name student separate herself comp y me an d recogmze it 

Donular contention of mental activi y _ romantic intellectual 


enture tor us. Let every ^ permanently irom 

ame student separate herself comp y wesome, and recogmze it 
S r “rar g "o a S2.ging and romantic intellects 

l&Matataining the Fropcr condition efficient 

me has provided for the psychologma toton “ , h physical 
md economical study, there still . f e w simple rules shou 

environment in which the student • ^vious minimum of nois 
suffice here. First of all, beyond a “™ in environme nt, distracting m- 
and confusion in the immediate sro y ^ room s hould be reason- 
fluences are to be avoided. The study c Experiments have sho 
ably quiet and free from distracting one can cornpe l h e ” el 
that, even though with grim determ ^ this persistenc 

work at mental tasks in confusing ore quickly, than 

up more energy, and so leads to fatigue n> 
disturbances are kept at a minim ; nd t hat a mild degree o 
However, it should be borne m '“iters, occasional b« of 
about, rustling of papers, ® educe the efficiency , ound 

conversation, and the like do wor ds, to create the P t0 

work. One should not seek, in Q ur ne rvous svste P ,. - m 

quiet of a vacuum in her study , u ardm ent by nonfoc 
require a moderate amount ot com fort 

order to perform at capacity. j n i e nt, languid K ,n ? . being 
Second" one should avoid an .’"S There is no virtu e. 
while she is engaged upon men on thc other hand, the s or 

actually uncomfortable, of c ha!r, OI \ dr0 f! r °"«;rion and her 

customarily sinks into an uph , find th3t her p study, 

divan or bed, should nor be “ th „ than to 

mental attitude are conduct' e . comfor 13 ^^’ 

A student is advised to sit erect m 
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lustration. The student should be increasingly able, as she proceeds 
through her course, to evaluate printed materials in terms of relative 
values, and in consequence to skim lightly what is extraneous and to 
read analytically what is of prime importance. 

An important aspect of good reading skill is the vocabulary of the 
student. In such a scientific subject as psychology the student will find 
as she goes along that she is developing a surprisingly large vocabulary 
of new and unfamiliar words. It is of importance as she proceeds from 
unit to unit in the study of this subject— as indeed it is in every sub- 
ject in the curriculum— that she shall master the new words as they 
are introduced by authors and instructors. Reading large amounts of 
material, which any individual enrolled in a professional school is 
obliged to do in connection with her courses, will be an increasingly 
bewildering and painful process if one allows her vocabulary to re- 
main unenriched and unexpanded. Reading skill develops in a college 
student through her increasing ability to understand and use the 
language of mature minds which she encounters in her books. An 
English dictionary and a psychological dictionary are excellent aids 
to have at hand as she proceeds with the preparation of her assign- 
ments. 


11. Maintaining the Problem Attitude. One difficulty with much 
ot our study is that we do not have a definite purpose in mind when 
we start studying a unit of material. We have become so accustomed, 
a assignments succeed assignments, to accept each one as a new im- 
f ,°? 0 . reading in source books that we enter upon each day’s 
e nr . C out mte rest and without illuminating purpose. Our goal 
that rti» nmCnC 1S UgCt rea< * and S et over with" trusting 
will Innrl e w ® ma 7 be able to recall subsequently in the classroom 
v.U happen to hit what the instructor wants. 

hour’s stU( *ent Ethers her source materials around her for an 

actual nrohimft 3 " e \ emn S s ~ s he ought to have definitely in mind an 
S to know L 5er ! CS - of problems which she wishes to resolve; she 
fSation r J * 15 \ hat ^ 5s lookin e for < exactly what new in- 
should not imko ti S ’ e ^ act Jy what goals she is seeking to achieve. She 
tition of blind 1 ^. mistake °/ E°i n E at her work as if it were a repc- 

" 1Ut an8fe of “ clarification in tny m ind= 
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that allows eyestrain to develop, with its atten a habits 

nervous irritability, whether the cause be ha 1 a X j e need 

or whether it be neglect. Nurses, even more t a p 1 ^ 

clear, sharp vision and clear heads, which result in part from 
eyesight and vivid ocular impressions. 

the wider meaning of study 

Students are apt to make the mistake of boo k, or 

narrow sense. To many people, studying course , all right as 

books, in order to absorb meanings. Th . ^ ose 0 f true 

far as it goes. But it falls annoyingly sh 

study and true learning. , .i pmentary and secondary 

In the better schools today, at least on ss is in operation, 

levels, a greatly enriched concept of the s y P . on iy a re 

Much attention is devoted to guidance o P application of the 

the teachers at constant pains to enc0 . ° been discussing in this 
twelve principles of studying that w time to individual 

chapter, but in addition they give a gr or principally from 

and group guidance. The student learn h activities as 

readfng a'nd “reciting” from paTof studying: 

the following, which ought to be a qva jlable time to specific 

Making a study schedule, allocating ava.labi 

preparation. . fc wavs of attack upon a 

Planning together with other students ways 
problem. . , of several authors in 

Cooperative and comparative studying 
resolving the problem. . m on findings. 

Preparing oral and/or written ° 

Carrying out panel and group 15 b ] erns t hat are encountere 
Following up relevant interesting problems _ 

as work progresses. i„„,rlias indexes, readers’ gui es 

Handling dictionaries, encyc p ^ helps. , 

and reference books in order to fi on f er ences in search 
Carrying out field trips, wars and coni 
helpful materials and experiences- evJ dence, Judging p° 

Constantly practicing fro m the data 

of view, and arriving at valid c ] u b, school and 

Participating actively m classroom, 
rnty projects. , _ noa i artistic or other cr 

Carrying out constructional, ’ ses 0 f the unit. 

activities related to the aims ar } P , doing- , „ rnr ess as 

Learning as far as possible t tbe learning-study P 

In bnef, the teacher of today reg 
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chair when she is studying, with a degree of muscular tension in her 
back and shoulders. Doing mental tasks is actually doing work; re- 
laxation is unthinkable in any vigorous work situation. By “putting 
some tension into attention,” she galvanizes her mind into sustained 
application to the intellectual task in hand. The brain appears to take 
its cue, as it were, from the tone of the postural muscles; if they are 
relaxed, the brain tends to be groggy; if they are taut, it tends to be 
alert and resourceful. 

Some additional rules governing the physical environment of the 
mental worker should also be observed by the student. 

(a) Work, so. far as feasible, in the accustomed place. The familiar 
room, the familiar table, the same chair and place— these will all help. 
We tend to become conditioned to such externals as these and to work 
more smoothly and economically when they obtain. One ought not, 
on the other hand, to become so enslaved to routine surroundings as 
to be unable to study under unusual conditions when they cannot be 


st . ud y‘ n ® immediately after a full meal. If the student 
dinner ° f rdaxin S for a half hour or so following 

tion n’f her r! i 1 ” stomach a better chance to initiate the diges- 
more hlnnd m - After gastric activity has gotten well under way, 

wiU flow Irr bC a 'S ,Iable for the brai ". and the mental processes 
wi l flow mote smoothly and purposefully. 

in excessof ,° n " tbe . thermometer. A room temperature much 

tdl rnnlr! '■ IS not cond » c ive to alertness, 
servants m have Y ,s ! on * P ur eyes ere about the most precious 
propel ^ cate of thTm CaSe ’ « follows 'hat we ought to take 

days Unfomimrrl ’ r° tbat tbe y rna y continue to serve us all our 
and not onl?St'.T ™ ny l t V dcnts take the ir eyes for granted 
them. Whenever one read? if C ? re ? f them but actualI y abuse 
images, or too britrht for ' 1 , 8ht tb ,. at 15 t0 ° dim for shar P retinaI 
light glares directlv^inr ,i, eana comfort; whenever the source of 
read 1 th = continues to 

or otherwise neglecting' to closer "> h <=r page 
on the light— and when™ t ie , sc . ns| hle thmg-namely, to switch 
her book elevated at n h b - reads ln a half-reclining position, with 
with the onwl^^eytr^-ttavi 5 L ^ ^ 

cotmctetiroLlom™nTvr n d n the ^°° m are P oor - they must be 

position, such habits mwr he h S i° n a ) erb * n g bus or in a recumbent 
be weak, or to IfrcC disro^” 5 ,f tbe eyes appear to 

Health Sendee and have Hip m r 5*° r pa,n ’ sbe sh ouId report to her 
haxe the condition remedied. It is poor policy 
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mcnt in the nurse In other words, how are jou re ] 3tl0I1 ships 

some of the important principles there co d ^ of m any other connection’ 
with others, or m your professional war mental attitude of alertness 

8 Do you ordinarily maintain an acme, ana 7*8 t0 a lecture’ (Don’t be 

while you are studying, or reading, . ou r mind wandering on such 

discouraged if some of the time y° J nt thine is to learn to curb 
occasions that happens to all of us T e > back tQ the f oca i event ) 

promptly such ‘ excursions and bn g „ erve t he alert attitude’ 

my does it require real self discipline ^ summarize orally in your 

9 Dunng a fi\e minute period of care . ^ lecturer or speaker whom 

own words the principal points ma y WI u form the habit of domg 
you have heard within the past wee speaker, you will find tha 

this sort of thing frequentl> after listening ^ 

it will help you greatly , ^ judiciously ’ Suggest various 

10 “The art of reading,’ says Hamerton, a :ta pi magazineSt brochures, and 

types of readmg materials, e g * m . n,) by skimming 

the lie, which ire to be reed (a) csrelaUy.W m luate n m 

11 Check over your otvn personal stu y latter part of this chapter 

terms of the soggesoons ncoipjntrfn the 1 ^ needle d^mm 
especially whether it is reasonably quiel 1 2 3 * 5 comfortable, straight backed ° h ; 

whether the chair m which yon for bran, work and svhether 

whether the remperamre meets the : req what aspects of yoor P V 

the standard of illumination is s tudeing, 

sorroundtngs will yon need to change searc hmg, weighs. 

12 List all the principal learning a« ' have engaged Ktimate 

planrung, discussing, etc ) avhidhyo^ conrsB Tpy * M thjn 

m connection with the study familiarity with the p reding and 

how much richer is your resulting famd'a „ roer e reading 

it would have been if your study ot 

reciting vr , 

SUGGESTED ^ N „„,ng ft— 

1 Crow L D, Crow, A, and Skm™*; . 

New York, The MacmiUan Go, .Suggestions for M Graw 

Includes a very readable ■“£ |‘rk, Blakiston Division 

2 Craze, W W Psychology mV""™ dying and learning 

Hdl Book Co, 1955 helpful material on study 

The first two chapters contain P k , John 

effectively , . lnlT oducuon ,0 ?****> ^ 

3 Kam, H W, and Weitz, J An m „ 

Wiley and Sons, Inc, 1955 ll t se ction on Study f* e p oresma n and Co, 
Contains a brief but ancient sera ^ ^ Scott, 

5 Ruch, F L Psychology mi Life oa rtiailarly hrlpful to 

1953 , ROT embrrmg 0 wn studymg and 

Chapter 12, "Leammg how to roprose her 

the young student desiring 
learning 
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an integrated activity m which the learning situation is skillfully 
directed so that the learner invests in it all her powers, develops from 
it a rich and satisfying understanding of its human implications, and 
achieves through it demonstrable outcomes in terms of new skills, new 
information, widened viewpoints and broadened interests and en- 
thusiasm 

In endeavoring to apply all this specifically to her own study- 
learning in nursing, the student should realize the importance of co- 
operative planning and discussing, both with other students and with 
her instructors, m order that real life and substance may be given to 
theory and book-learned facts She should identify learning with 
searching, comparing, observing, conferring, with reasoning, weigh- 
ing, judging, reaching conclusions, with originating and carrying 
t rough She should see to it that her growing acquaintance with 
every course and her increasing mastery of selected units in every 
course shall be infused into every other course and every other unit, 

o t c end that her whole mass of acquired knowledge and experience 
may be incorporated into a flexible and usable whole She should not 
nf cLuT C ? m f k ut act ually seek opportunity to utilize her background 
npwii' f informatlon and °f experience in shedding new light upon 
new learning situations as they are encountered 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 
’ C »“ ofToorZ', P " C '5. f good learn, "S that you recall havmg done some 

rUn1r P r« S urd m eL?d°' V “ ' VhM "■«» ‘ h ' «■»>«“ » 

from source C bool;!! > n y0ar ^nual procedure in mastering an assignment 
effectively and KonomSyl'E^S, 0 " Who '' know ho "' to s “ dy 
noted m^our^wiexpenenc^orVhai- 11311 d ’ stract,ons t0 smd V that you have 

friends ^ CC ° r tbat you bave perceived in the study of your 

immedmely wtttautaf of’nm^” *S‘ dy hours to get down to 

over with others in rU t,me, I in ai J effort to establish it as a habit Talk 
5 On the aSimpnon Aar Ts MdlW ° f y °“ r 

go through the present chaDter , a textbook « ‘ a book of text ? a 

authors appear » STdevdopmg th “ b °° k and thc wh ' ch ,h ' 

meaningful atd^onh'Jfhde' TTiumb t'h" fa 1° raakl i y ? ur n0,e W °’a 

try to discover rh^r nn ,„ M t " U , through several of your notebooks and 
note mS” *lL5 0 " B .° f of strength In your snbsequen. 

the latter ,natc tbe ^ ormer and to multiply or intensify 

content* 'wi/tL 1 den ^ cdfr ° m your study and discussion of the 
Chapter 1 of this book, deabng with problems of personal adjust- 
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to do with the motives that lie back of our human behavior ^ob- 
serve, for example, that a child pouts, or cries, or * ^ 

that a man fondles his dog, reads his newspap , t - nc f arn jiy 
neighbor; we observe that a woman presses ne F- do are obvious 
socks, gives a bridge party. Most of the tg J do _ or w hy 
and readily noted; but the reasons why t y ^ n 7 0t always s0 
they refrain from doing what they do n , ’ stion 0 f m otiva- 
obvious and understandable. For this reas , fi ; ing subjects 
non becomes one of the most important as well as mtrig s 
of inquiry to the psychologist. seashore finds enthrall- 

Why is it, for example, that the child a forthwith emptying it, 

ment in filling his gaily painted pail with i ac w ork in shaping 
and then refilling it? What motivating * exneriencing the first 

the behavior of the young ^olescent who is expenenc g ^ ^ 

delightful thrill of “romantic love ’ What drives^ m be honest , to 
lie, or defame? What impels hun, on the otn ' ? are t he 

tell the truth, to extol or magnify his frien nce Nightingale’ 

forces operating in the heart of a Hamlet’ Ut a ri 
Of an Albert Schweitzer? Questions with which 

These are baffling questions but they n neV er understand a person 
psychology must concern itself, for we deeply enough into his 

or interpret his conduct until we have; underlying motivation 

organism or into his personality to society to catalog a child s 

which activates him. It is of little value uV u f ^ e guilt of an adu 


:erpret his conduct until w , underlying mouvauw 

^Bwiism or into his personality to soc i et y to catalog a child 

which activates him. It is of little value t ^ e guilt of an adu 

maladjustments or misdemeanors, or o 0 f the antisocial be 

culprit, without attempting to discover Jives of its membei 

havior. Society cannot straighten out t un tfl it can put 1 


adult 

istments or misdemeanors, or 10 , 0 f t he antisocial be- 

, without attempting to disco ve . te *Jj jives of its membe 

lavior. Society cannot straighten out th unt il it can put i 

w ho have fallen into evil or disfavor unless ^ ^ mdividual. 

‘inger upon the reasons for the unto S d a nd n postulate the standards 
Neither can society intelligently es a . motives by whic 


have fallen into evil or uim— - conduct of tne 
inger upon the reasons for the untoward postulate the standards 
Neither can society intelligently esta motives by which 

°f right behavior unless and until it intelligently “'fat « 

are activated. Just as the physician cann fof its misbehaving, 

functioning organ until he has diagnos cann ot intelligently niricnt al 
0 the social worker and the P s y c a ^ ere ditary and enviro an d 
•he maladjusted personality until ee( j s have been exp o 
fetors whence the poor behavior p our 

their various contributions discovered. ^ behind muc . 

Organic Tensions and Drives. y * ons which ^jahe u to 
human behavior are certain p*6 a r ou r wants-The. c0 me 
and keep us seeking for satisfaction of have^om^ 

action comprise a part of man s ^ human h 1 f tor ^ c j 3 j expen- 
Jown in the nervous system through repetitive ra 

been stamped into our deepest organism oy 



Chapter 

God made man to go by motives, and 
he wdl not go without them , any more 
than a boat without steam, or a balloon 
without gas 

HENRY WARD BEECHER 



THE ORIGINAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF BEHAVIOR 


he term behavior in its psychological setting is used to include all 
t e varied responses which the organism makes, or which it is capable 
o making, to any and all situations with which it may be confronted 
nUn'i™ "™" beha ™, 1 !’ which comprises the scope of human psy- 
sy, consists of all our physical responses, habits, skills, and the 
, r 1, '‘, r or £ amc responses, feelings, emotions and tensions, all our 

" ™ res P°oses perceiving, thinking, recalling, reasoning and 

nsvcl^l 6 term . , avlor ls ’ ln other words, employed by the 
react'on^Vhuev 1110 ude tbe ent,re gnuiut of human experience and 
beincrs ant where ^ a con !P riseti under the general behavior of human 
has to do with ^ ,U “ n , dEr any conditions of time or circumstance 
aspect Of human P h y ? 0l ° By Ps >’ choI °Si® are interested in every 
manifestation man b ' h ™ r ’ * - f«mnd and whatever its 

of psychologmaVstudT n ° te *!! P f 5,ns ’ "^Presents another field 
arenot directk c?n C cm ed EV*' “ the P”*™ volume «* 
that animal ps\ cholocv nr ? ^ ndcnt sl >ould understand, however, 
appropriately termed— ra m psychology, as it is more 

behauor and motives, and thaTtfJrouuh* ‘ nvest, 8 atlon of e? 1 ™ 1 

gists often achieve striT.™ * th 5 gh rese arch in this area psycholo- 
conduct. It is obvious nf^ ,ns,ght * nt0 human problems and human 

havior are l,nute b dmth'er1,amh C ,' n ' hat ^ ““*“«* of b " 

behavior is, at its best, activate I \ ganic dnves > whereas our human 
often foreign to animals b> purposes and aspirations that am 

The Importance of Our Motives On, -a 

sometimes perplexing question* u / the most lnteresrin g and 
i l mg questions which confront the psychologist has 
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6. Relief of distended eliminative organs. 

7. Sex satisfaction or adjustment. stimulate 

These are the oldest motivating forces in the race. Jf i l, 
and condition the basal behavior of himun beings an don 0 f 

They secure the preservation of the individual, P i , £ 

the race and the maintenance of that comfort “ Tufa At 

tension which every organic creature craves f . [fcrentiiated from the 
this primitive level of lus behavior, man is no „ (he satis . 

animal; only in the resourcefulness with which h f 

faction of these innate drives does the former d ffer 

the laner. The stimuli which impel living crea s ; mp ] est ameboid 
tion of these wants are as old as life itself. From ™ rgan . 

form of protoplasmic energy to the mostcomp impel alike the 
ism, these drives are paramount and uni • X repose in some 
spider to spin his web, the kitten to seek cover and rep 
warm comer, the queen bee to make her n p > roen t0 see ]; 

At the higher human level, these drives * approximately 

and prepare their food, to avoid danger, f . hen pain grips 
one third of their life span, to seek the physician wn j ^ ^ 
them, to warm themselves by clotlll p 5 ^come after them, 
perpetuation through the siring of cm -which freedom from 

Let us examine more closely the mea y 
physical pain or irritation is sought: motive has profoundly 

L Food-Seeking Activity. The hunger m ^ d of life on 
influenced all species and all races thro S animals to and fro 

the planet. The monotonous trek and j^g ^ grim j nne r neces- 
across the earth have been fundamentally uu ^ The no madic 
tity of finding new and unfailing sourc “ ^ts before and since 
tvandpr, n„ i,, rrihesmen over the co , hv the same 


inner urge tu cultivation — 

civilized society, the domestication of a ™ m d ’ see d selection, and the 
■rogation projects, scientific soil ana y _ indicate some of 

development of vast systems of dis rational ex P r “ s ‘ 

complex ways in which our human kiwi B sadsfaction and future 
die fundamental organic urge to insure p prindic 

appeasement of the hunger drive. ., itse lf in certain P . 

Organically, the urge for food m dssues whose ^ 00 l !A,in/ V ; n 
and pronounced biochemical changes x bausted. Specifi Y< . 

t-mg fast depleted or has been already ^ contract and « “ 
jrnnger the avails of the stomach are fc the stimulus B 

Moved to be this visceral innervauon wm ^ fay Dr . Walter »• 
hunger, in several brilliant experiments, 
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ence through thousands of generations They were so essential for our 
racial survival that nature and time, working conjointly, have built 
them into the very fabnc and fiber of nerves and muscles and glands 
Many of these organic wants are found to be powerful in all the 
higher animals as well as in man, although some of them, owing to the 
profound organic modification which has come about through the 
acquisition of human consciousness find much more varied expression 
in the human than in the subhuman species 
We shall find two principal kinds of wants that men have, viz 
(1) t0 find relief from organic discomfort, and (2) to gam emotional 
satisfaction from the environment All of our wants and urges come 
under these two general drives of the organism 


maJts first basal want bodily comfort 

Release from organic discomfort— a prepotent drive in all organisms, 
animal as well as human— is a highly powerful urge to escape from 
annoyance or unpleasantness and to achieve physical comfort and 
reedom from pain This drive emerges from deeply innate biological 
neural patterns which require no learning or coaching on the part of 
the individual Given a bodily condition in which pain or discomfort 
° r 30 enviro ? mental s «ting in which potential pain or dis 
- s ’tHJH'Hent, there forthwith develops a state of restlessness 
a j r ( cann< jt be reduced until some sort of satisfactory 
adjustment has been achieved by the individual 

satisf\mf?\v'ivc S ear !! eC L *5 om ex P enence the most economical and 
relieved tl a* 1 v j! uc *' principal forms of discomfort may be 
tress to’disnlnv S ’ UI \ der tlie dominating power of pain or dis 
there is annirplf vaned and uncoordinated behavior pattern in which 
and error effnm < amount of d *ffuse response and random tria 1 
and tense and hie « ap P^ a f e 7 ,ent His organism is obviously restless 

- ■ - in 115 

Tins Ini? 1 ° f Re, ' Cf frOT " ° r ^ mc D-scorfort 

number of t\ p'cso'f action expr “ ses ltsc,f ln a considerable 

1 Huncrrp - a’ ma y be summarized as follows 
1 Hunger and food seeking actw.tv 
, activity 3 

3 Sleep and rest 

S aIo!h^“ °! O'cnntcnsc sensory stimuli 
5 Atoidance of low or high temperatures 
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6 Relief of distended organs 

7 Sex satisfaction or adjust™ ^ They stlim ,I at e 

These are the oldest motivating beings and animals alike 

and condition the basal behavior o lV1 dual the perpetuation o 
They secure the preservation of t om f ort and freedom from 

the race and the maintenance as his portion in life At 

tension which every organic creatu n(Jt differentiated from 

this primitive level of his behavior w j uc h he achieves the sa i 

animal, only in the resourcefulness '™' f r differ 

facuon of ihese innate drives does tures t0 seek satisfac 
the latter The stimuli which impel the amplest ameboid 

non of these wants are as old as hf *. cornp l e x mammahan g 
form of protoplasmic energy to nive rsal They impe 

» these drives are paramount and un.vi ^ in some 

spider to spin his web the tatte j, er nuptial flight see k 

warm comer, the queen bee to dnves likewise >mp E a roxima tely 

At the higher human level j n „ e r, to sleep away PP oain grips 
and prepare their food to avo he physician to P see k self 

one third of their life sP an ‘ r 'thing or by a " d “ h ^ 
them to warm themselves y ^ chlldre „ to come from 

perpetuation through the sir s means by " 

Let us examine more clos y ~ Ur u~<r nmfoundlv 


tion througn tnc « => thc means oy 

Let us examine more cio c y _ profoundly 

Physical pain or irritation 8 hung er m d 0 f l,fe on 

1 Food Seeking Actwty ^ throughout ‘he ^ ^ and {ro 

influenced all species and and migrauo inner neces 

the planet The monotono - * darnen tally dm ' foo | Thc nomadic 
across the earth have been hthng source before and SI nce 

sity of finding new and n ov er the con ltat ed by the same 
wandering of human tnb primarily ce c f sustenance In 

the dawn of history h never failing cu ] tl vation of the land 

dominant inner urge to n non of an»ma see d selection and the 
civilized society the domestic^ ^ ^'indicate some of the 
irrigation projects saenoD of d istribu r3tlona l expression to 
development of vast sy hu man km satisfaction and future 

complex ways m which our » insure present 

-e fundamental organic : S lC eU periodic 


-he fundamental or &f mC “f 3 drive fp<ts ltS elf m certain penodic 

appeasement of the r food mam ^ ^ hose food supply is 

Organically, the urge J i changes in “ exhaUSt ed Specifically in 
and pronounced btochem been alrea > . to con tract and it is 

being fast depleted or * stoin3C h arc uhich ,5 t he stimulus of 
hunger the walls of j m nerv 3 carried on by Dr Walter B 

believed to be this ^penmens ^ 
hunger In several bn 
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Cannon and by Miss Tomi Wada, subjects swallowed soft rubber 
balloons which were afterward inflated through a rubber tube in the 
throat. The experimenters were able to demonstrate in every case that 
the periods of visceral contraction of the stomach corresponded 
closely with the subjective experience of hunger. Even when one is 
sleeping, Miss Wada found that the periods of restlessness and turning 
were approximately identical with those of stomach contractions, 
indicating that there may be tissue hunger during sleep as well as 
during wakefulness. Here is, then, a powerful organic drive that ex- 
presses itself in general bodily tension and restlessness which persist 
until relief has been achieved. The satisfaction of thirst and the satis- 
faction of tissue hunger for oxygen are allied forms of this drive. To 
satisfy these imperative wants the animal will exhibit the most ex- 
traordinary behavior. 


2 . Escaping Activity When Attacked , Injured or in Danger. When 
a mans life is in danger, he will struggle with all his strength to save 
himself. Any stimulus which is of such a nature as to threaten the 
ort or . safety of an individual will call forth characteristic escap- 
Wff react, ons which do not have to be learned in order to 

be effective. Thus an infant will, when his skin is pricked, or cut, or 
With dlffuse writ hmg or wriggling and 
’ f - hlS moran<mts are hampered by the restraining 
SI aP "‘“" r i 01 hy dothin S drawn dosaly about him, 
movement , ent ‘V a c ' ose ., s Pace, he will set up at once random 
tion to resume bd 88 n W ® Ive ever y cadence of a determina- 
is no auesrinn t-W fir un bampered control of his movements. There 
fort is a dominant 15 Ur H e t0 esca P e from organic or bodily discom- 
3 m . ever y U ™g organism, 

body seeks to rid^rself** 1 ^’ ^ n ° tber powerful drive by which the 
rest. The oL”;. TV? dlsc °Tf°rt is the strong urge for sleep or 

definitely understood,' tuUt appears * T hV*- lmp ”' Se ‘l n0t y “ 
residual accumulation of K to be due ln P arC aC least t0 a 
blood from the cerebral area a s b0 sfee Pr “ dUC i, tS J”- 3 drawin S ° ff ° ! 
nature, and it represents on p «f'»L ep 1S rh y thnucal and periodic in 
the organism whether anim 1 f ' b n m ° St P°" -er f u l of all the wants of 
the 0ne thW ° f 

tion is spent in siestas K!, and , a SEab le part of it in addi- 
forms of relaxing. For any individual". 8 ’ ,? af j nB ’ and in various other 
to generate in his body iuch in™ be a” 8 dc P rived of 5ke P IS 
almost beside himself Whatever d,SCOInfo rt that he is 

drive becomes a c n „ r p. • CF 0ng lnter f e res with this rhythmic 
necomes a source of mtense annoyance. Conversely, whatever 
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operates to encourage it when the organism is ready for it becomes 

e TtLame fy mechanism is responsible for the sleep ^behavior of ■*. 
savage who, having gorged himself w.th food falk mto » Tf^ 
slunfber; of the animal which, after a period 

followed by a full meal makes -hatever^e^t "j 

crawls into it, of the i infant wh , d^ of the house - 

sensations or quieted by his bottle, children have gone 

wife who indulges her afternoon up ata the =™^ nes / man 

back to school and the f ^ t ^ I connt i n g. h onse,’ stretches out on the 
who, returning weary / r0 ™ h ‘ Ieep ? an d of all others who, when 

^beftodte^-jo"**^,"^ t0 the land of re - 

the bedtime hour comes, hi 
creation and rejuvenation. 

As Shakespeare has it: 

The innocent sleep 

" second course, 

Chief nourisher in life s leasr Macbeth> tl> 2 . 

, npnnle sleep more than they need 

While it is no doubt true that many P P s] p drive is powerful m 

to or should, the fact reI ” a f '“ h ' t habits one may have formed with 
everybody, and, regardless of h periodically in sleep the release 
reference to its satisfaction, he finds P unbc a ra ble if too long 

of accumulating discomfort whicti 

continued. Spnsorv Stimuli . Another native source 

4. Avoiding Ovennt^e Son^y ovenntense sensory stimuli. 

of organic dhcomfort is to be note ^ intensc blinding light; or t . 
We tend to recoil at a ™ d ” “ ; t ° odoI , or a frigid blast; or a scald- 
bitter taste; or a painfully p ™® ve rsal of balance; or a plunge down- 
ing bum- or a sudden loss or reve ^ ; ntemal org ans. 
ward- or’ distressing P ain , fr0 ™ d "Lreeable, often they ate highly so 

These experiences- 

One is res ess, emotion, as vx ^ neutral stimuli which 

commonly arou f „ S f th eTr association ' llt1 ' ° ' ]c3 d frequently to con- 

disturb the entire person- 
didoned responses w 1 afe $cvcral ot her 

aUt y* . nthl>r AdjuM n Z ^^lU^'each of which constitutes a 

"" -r to 

powerful urge on the part 
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three of them a surrounding temperature greatly above or below 
the optimum, a distended bladder or bowel, and an unsatisfied or un- 
disciplined sex appetite Under stress of one or another of these 
stimuli, the individual becomes restless or irritable and seeks actively 
for relief In the case of a surrounding temperature several degrees 
below 65° F , the human being tends either to find cover and shelter 
or else to stir his blood into more vigorous circulation, on the other 
hand, when the surrounding temperature rises several degrees above 
the optimum, he tends to remain sluggish, or to throw off his clothing, 
or else to seek some other means of cooling his body In the case of 
distention of the bladder and intestine by the accumulation of wastes, 
a similar discomfort is experienced, and there is a restlessness and 
anxiety until the tension can be relieved In the case of sex readiness, 
the visceral tension is considerable, motivating the individual to use 
up the accumulating energy within his organism in some appropriate 


In all of these types of organic discomfort, of course, the relief 
" may be somewhat different in nature from that biologically 
In,™ l d b 7 hC dr f 1Ve Es P eciall y does this become true in the human 
JZnnT K 1StmCC fr0m * he subhuman species Man is taught by ex- 
exnr e ^,nn by f P i eCe f t J a i nd by convent, °n to delay or to modify the 
ktle ,f L,/™ 1S ^° dl y ™ ts - whereas in animals undergo 

temneramiZ K ° 1 ^ catl0n Thus, human beings adjust to changing 
or shutting off^rh^ 1 " 5 ^ c !? lckness °f tbeir clothing, by turning on 
excretorv^nr p 1 , Cat ’ by ^ anmn &» or building fires To distended 
sphincter; nnd ° rganS ’ they res P ond b 7 inhibiting the 

are such as rn hp evacu ation until the time or the conditions 

pam they mav 2 appr ° u Ve< *’ t0 the tension in the glands or 
work or in nhv nr! tbe ex P en d!ture of additional energy in 

release of the rmnnkp ° j* actlv l ties quite unrelated to the biological 
for ^lifetime may deIa >' the latter indefinitely, or tven 

ho,e‘rEn^V^ th ^ and a11 other fundamental drives, 
sense deny the fact that the/arff* **!? conventI °n does not in any 
condition that affects them VSJT* ^ a11 pe0pIe The ° n,y 
more cultured an individual or a racTtL^^T BCnerrf ’ thC 
to be modified to meet the dem “ A, l " more shar P ! y wants come 
society. demands of custom, convention and polite 


for the nu^to^reah^ 0 tha*” ilhesY ifth 'h* , Nurs % Ic ,s im P ortant 

f r s of 
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and from the extenor, than is the well person, or again, his sens j^ 1V1 ^ 
may be dulled by illness, and hence he cannot react normally In 
large sense, a well person ts well because his genera © DO ten- 
physiological condition is one of either present or imme ^ P 
tial comfort Conversely, the sick person is sick because hisorgamc 
condition is uncomfortable or painful, and becaus ! 1S 

mediately escape from his discomfort In sue C1 discomfort 

quite a different individual from what he is w en / n( j ap _ 
is either nonexistent or responds characteristically to simple and ap 

propriate measures taken to relieve it f example, the sick 

In the matter of hunger and food-taking, for examp^^^ ^ 
person sometimes finds himself in an extrem y jT ^ foo( j jq is 
appetite may be poor, and he must force him comp lams that 

sense of taste may be temporarily blocked and conjP^ ^ f 
nothing tastes good any more In certai . jjis physi 

strong craving for types of food which are p , con ditions of 

cian Few deprivations or interferences wi concerned with 

existence arouse such gloom and lntabihty as Q f h er p atients 

an individual’s diet The nurse must then expect n ^ their mea l s , 
to manifest psychological symptoms in co reproving them 

and she must refrain from making matters attitude in the ward 

h is important for her to preserve a matter - by her manner 

or sick-room at mealtime and to encourage g be should realize 

and by her power of suggestion, to reus hed tbe recurring 

that for the ill person confined to his room 1 adventure of his 

mealtime often represents about the on y , j e to ma ke the meaj- 
long days, and she ought to do everything p , daintily arranged 
time pleasant and a thing to be anticipa i , cheer, is like y 

placed within comfortable reach and serv commonly craved > 

to be accepted by the sick person Coo ' v he oug ht to be supp 
the patient, and under ordinary circumstan has grovn varm 

'vith it often during his waking hours any body, least of all 
and * dead’ in the glass is not satisfying 

Sl ck person fpsrations of the gene 

Escape from attack is another of the "“ tu ates A sick P erson 
“tge for organic comfort which dines a ' Hls body is ana , „ 
experiencing the full strength of th j eratl0 n and is 5tnJ S g H ? 
Ey nucrobic invasion or by defect or S health and wg° 
restore itself to its former cond.uon of h reaction W 

">*dy may be a sudden, acute attack anc » css „f hu boo 

fan emergency one that reaches to the deepest f wh ,ch 

defenses, or h B malady may be a slow, chrorn^ weds an d months, 
Itself on painfully and uncertainly oxer a p 
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three of them: a surrounding temperature greatly above or below 
the optimum, a distended bladder or bowel, and an unsatisfied or un- 
disciplined sex appetite. Under stress of one or another of these 
stimuli, the individual becomes restless or irritable and seeks actively 
for relief. In the case of a surrounding temperature several degrees 
below 65° F., the human being tends either to find cover and shelter 
or else to stir his blood into more vigorous circulation; on the other 
hand, when the surrounding temperature rises several degrees above 
the optimum, he tends to remain sluggish, or to throw off his clothing, 
or else to seek some other means of cooling his body. In the case of 
distention of the bladder and intestine by the accumulation of wastes, 
a similar discomfort is experienced, and there is a restlessness and 
anxiety until the tension can be relieved. In the case of sex readiness, 
the visceral tension is considerable, motivating the individual to use 
up the accumulating energy within his organism in some appropriate 


? n A al l th ^ se organic discomfort, of course, the relief 

ind SS ^ a >;, be fomewhat different in nature from that biologically 
• . Y. l 16 < *” ve * Especially does this become true in the human 

oer^nrf fr0m f? sub human species. Man is taught by ex- 

exnressinn nf P JV Ce £ * ^ convention to delay or to modify the 

little if on JS i 0d, r wants > whereas wants in animals undergo 
temnelmr^hT fiC - atl ° n : T , huS ’ human beings adjust to changing 
or shutting ^ t b ,c ^ c i iess of their clothing, by turning on 

excretorv^or #. 1 , e - heat; fanning, or building fires. To distended 
sphincter and HLTL inat,VC 0rgan ^’ thc / res P°nd by inhibiting the 
are such as to evacu ation until the time or the conditions 

pam they ! PP T e< 1; to the tensi °n m the sex glands or 

work or in nhv nr^° n w y ^ 5 x P en(bture °f additional energy in 
release o th ^n^l . aCUV i ties ^ uite ""related to the biological 
for ^lifetime. The fact Ik Tl dday the ,atter indefinitely, or even 
however, become modified^ tbes j\ and aI1 other fundamental drives, 
sense deny the fact tint Y and invention does not in any 

conditioner 3m ? ng , aU pe ° pIe - The t 0I f 
more cultured an individual or ° f Cultu , re: in 6 eneraI > thc 

to be modified to meet the demand? of th ® m0re sharpl; T wan ? CO y C 
society. mands of custom, convention and polite 


for the nuRc^o^rrahze ”"^” u ,ile Nursc - k is important 
thc status of all the usual ' hC bod >' P r °f° undl > r modifies 

organic discnmfmt. T^sfcH, rs„ " prCS f n of this ur » c to C5C3|,C 

thc stimuli that press upon his m3y be much morc sensitlvc . to 

pres upon his nervous system, both from the interior 
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and from the exterior, than is the well person; or again, his sensitivity 
may be dulled by illness, and hence he cannot react normally. In the 
large sense, a well person is well because his general biological and 
physiological condition is one of either present or immediately poten- 
tial comfort. Conversely, the sick person is sick because his organic 

.. . . fnrrahlp or painful, and because he cannot lm- 

condmon is unc discomfort. In such circumstances, he is 

quireTdifferent individual tom what he is when bodily discomfort 

n either noneristent or responds characteristically to simple and ap- 

propnate measures ^^food-taking, for example, the sick 

In the matter of h S an extrem ely trying situation. His 

person sometimes finds himseu himse j f to eat his food His 

appetite may be poor, ana J* ly blocked and he complains that 
sense of taste may be tempo ^ certain diseases he may have a 
“nothing tastes good any jno . ^ ch gre prohibited by his physi- 
strong craving for types or . ferences with normal conditions of 

cian. Few deprivations or 1 ir j ta t,ility as do those concerned with 

existence arouse such gloom a then expe ct many of her patients 

an individual’s diet. The nurse ^ j n con nection with their meals, 
to manifest psychological s > rn jP matters worse by reproving them, 
and she must refrain from maw s matter „ 0 f.fact attitude in the ward 
It is important for her to P re j e enC ourage the patient, by her manner 
or sick-room at mealtime an relish his food. She should realize 

and by her power of suggesa > room or to his bed the recurring 
that for the ill person confined only inte resung adventure of his 
mealtime often represents a veryt hing possible to make the meal- 
long days, and she ought to anticipated. Food a nuly arranged, 

time pleasant and a thing nd served with g0 ° , eer « ^ hkely 

. V ... Ll e reach anu commonly craved uf. 


me pleasant ana a . nd s ervea uKely 

laced within comfortab e r Cool water is co ™ crave d by 

'O be accepted by the sic P circumstances he o S e su Pplied 

the patienq and under ordinary Water which 1 Wu* 

with it often during his r^fifcfying to anybody, least of all to , 

and “dead” in the glass * f th 

sick person. another of A sick person ^ 

utgr^ g °a“c comU whicli ;«--“r ri ve. His body^j,.^ 


comfort which din® ^ drive . H is body is attack^ 

r"' lul “6"“- full strength of *? Regeneration and is smiggi, 
be expenencing the n defect or d'E health and vigor. n“ 
by microbic invasion condition org anic reaction ^ 

to restore itself to i“ „„, ire attack, 3“ nf his K- 


to restore itself to its attack, resources of his body 

malady may be a reaches to *e dbord er which drag, 

be an emergency one tn 3 slow, enre wec ls and month, 

defenses; or his malady over a P®° “■ 

itself on painfully and u 
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and his organism may have settled down into a grim and disconcerting 
struggle against the invading hosts or the disintegrating forces un- 
leashed within it. 

It makes little difference whether her patient’s siege be brief or 
prolonged: the significant thing for the nurse to understand is that 
his fundamental urge to organic comfort and health is for the time 
undergoing pronounced thwarting, and that in consequence his 
serenity and peace of mind are disturbed. He may be resentful of his 
condition and apprehensive of the outcome; he may be optimistic or 
pessimistic, hopeful or despondent. His emotionally disturbed condi- 
tion may check the normal flow of digestive juices, and so impair his 
appetite. Over and through it all is his unvarying desire to escape 
from pain, from uncertainty, from the restraints of the sickroom, from 
the inactivity and helplessness of his body. It is important for the 
nurse to perform her functions conscientiously in order that the un- 
pleasantness and suffering attendant upon the patient’s struggle to 
overcome his handicaps may be reduced to the lowest terms possible. 
In this connection, promptness and systematic procedure in giving 
medicine, taking temperature, changing linen; gentleness in perform- 
ing all procedures; readiness to bathe or to massage tired muscles and 
aching back; prompt and willing assistance into the wheel chair or 
down the corridors to the sun porch as convalescence comes on: these 
arc among the expected services which the nurse is in duty bound to 
bearable 0 may br^ 6 ^ StrUggle between Patient and infirmity as 

an< ^ , rest r hythm has likewise been disturbed by the 
coming of disease into the body. Sick people often sleep very lightly 
solwbar y awakened. The quality of their sleep £ likely to be 
disturbed . P _° r n 0nd they incline to fret and complain about their 
interferes Ml S"*™' 5 ' “ others who may be sleepless or in pain 
notion thnr h S Occasionally a patient may be obsessed with the 
sleep he will C 0K n ° C u VC a mibimum fixed number of hours of 
and P ;, ho "e "bib E "„' Vdl - ^re arc -"liny things in the hospital 
peon a ffTe r M T Acting adversely the sleep of well 

K ro A«e Men d- y M skc R ° f a ^ck person. The nurse must be 
as manv as possible t R r H‘" s or conditions and try to eliminate 

shade or cumin nf ° f P s >chological effect of a drawn 

manner suMM?' / , mUffl ? d footfa11 ' ° f a cool, gentle hand, of a 
mav 'iclUnM rl, ^“"l^css-is apt to be good, and the nurse 
ffie\L reM^n ' L b ‘ k m ’ lucn cc of these stimuli. Sleep is one of 
it far morcMan rl aB ' n ,f m humin experience; the sick person craves 

O crimen e sen n"'" P 'T n ' “ nd hc ma y n ''d it far more. 

O enntense sensor) stimuli are more trying to the sick than they 
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are to the well. An .'loon The^etvee 

be. Stimuli that would arouse “ s becom e intolerable in 

even to draw the attention of I th '« P through a poorly shaded 

the sick one. Light, for ® poorly screened bulb, may 

window at the bedside or _ gleam 6 “ r e C eptors of an ill person, 
be actual ly painful to the " vcce “‘ " ccJ the one instance may 
Noises and sounds that would P"° n ““„d often lead to headache. 

in the other excite discomfort and frerog ^ or flapping 

For this reason, the squeaki g • heavy heels, and th ’ 

curtains, creaking V a s possible from the sick room an 

should be eliminated as completely asp 

"Sot^with temperatures much .bove or below t e op ^ 

rm“ariy°un b be e amb.e. The ,*m » d ^ 

- s- * rooro 35 to : oothe 
5 a°nd t0 qmet his receptors- d;scomfor t in the ^ compelled to 

The'kidneys^are eliminarive and ^Z.n'ce^of 


the bladder ana ^ more freqnen y rf bacter ial invasion 

empty the bladder, organs, and in ti . tbcv - ma y secrete 

The kidneys are ekminan B organic poisoning, y ' D f 
of the body tissues, or J" Moreover, often 

more ™“ d “Lf S t hough »s volume "^Frequent micturition may 
toxins in the urine, b)ad der to retain it. , q , istress D f the patient 
more irritating to the thao un easmess ; and d.stre^ b houId 

become therefore nece^- relk{ 3ie considerable^!^ * ^ ^ 

who cannot steal P an d be prompt d t b |, in th e same 

s?rS27SsA* " d prompdy £or thc p3acnt 

i„"^£st^>' - bcon5c,oas,, ' 2 

tissues. There is no q 
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, 1 * secies to determine dominion 

arise struggles between the amount of prowling and aimless 

and leadership-, there is a conaderatte amount o y ^ yQUng> eve n a 

mass movement; and there is, pa™ i, ow cver that all such vague and 
type of play; it is extremely tQ ’ the stron g organic drive 

restless behavior as this is subtly ,• nrn f ort a nd is not to be inter- 
for the relief of bodily tension “ d n d ' s “™° a „^ na i e go. 
preted as an evidence of protectio being that we observe the 

Be that as it may, it is in ^"“S^Tbe* *re many good 
urge for emotional satisfaction m Q £ tbe se ries, should have 

reasons why man, placed as he is a tbe environment of man 

this drive so powerfully develope • ^ rou ch of 5,5 harehness; 

has been cleared of most of its i dan S . : ung le, the human habitat 
as compared with the animal ha 1 a man a far wider range o 

is tolerably secure. This circumstan 1 b j s surr oundings than t 
potential exploration and mampu a more elaborate brai 

animal enjoys. Secondly, man ha j„ ifl s cerebrum; he 

than the animal; he has vast associative r he bas intellect; 

delicately discriminative sense org esse5 crowning boo 

mental power and imagination; P p ro ject himself an 
reason. These attributes compel him to P™^ a degree shape it 
personality upon and into fus cnv flexible skeleton, 

to his wishes Third, man is cndo '? d 'S highly discriminative « 

hands, with numerous fine muse , Attributes 0 f this . e - 

ceptors and with an upright : stam ^ and moto r potveis °f h S^p 
it possible for him to develop . , heritage wherein h 

cision. Fourth, man is bom into ’ * '^ambitions. » C S‘”“ 
language, culture, customs, mo com municate wth hi ^ 

places him peculiarly in a positio ■ r ctor y recognition o 
to seek actively for some sort of satisfactory 

ment in the social group. these four strongly „f 5C lf 

The lower animals, denied as i J corresponding ^ ct ; on of 

mg agents, lack almost completely ' ^ organic sati 1 3 ficd 

expression. For the most part th w (, cn they have b . b a 

its biological wants and is f R Man is, his 

This Want Is Younger m the brain at work upm ^ 

Second type of want: the urge to pjs wishes. This . nnc 0 f 

roundings, to control or bend ^ is the purely hi - d less 
so old or so powerful in the ” cc “ ^sequence. “ « an «en- 
escape from discomfort and pa ’ f ornl cr. It is. n ° nc * . , ^,ch plays 

invariable and less blind than th bum an being an c oples. this 
tial part of the equipment of ^ or AmonSP"”' , iLpiK 
3 major role in motivating our . arnon g highlj 
urge is obviously less strong t 3 
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part of the restlessness and uneasiness of an unwell individual may be 
attributed to tensions because of his inability to adjust as he habitually 
does to this drive when he is well. Of course, at certain stages of life, 
notably at the climacteric, there may be deep psychological reverbera- 
tions from the biological turmoil going on in the reproductive and 
the glandular systems. The nurse should understand the fundamentals 
of such profound adjustments as the body and mind both are en- 
deavoring to accomplish in these critical life periods. 

It sometimes happens that a patient is tempted by the novelty of 
having his body cared for by a young student nurse to direct her at- 
tention needlessly to intimate parts. While his motive may be no more 
than a vague, unconventional pleasurableness, it may be the expression 
of the sex impulse in an individual of somewhat loose morals who is 
venturing a thinly-veiled exhibitionism for the edification of his nurse. 

The effectiveness with which the nurse meets a situation wherein 
unseemly remarks or exhibitionism occurs will depend largely upon 
the manner and upon the adjustment and control of the nurse herself. 
It is to be assumed that she understands the nature of the sex drive in 
the male, that she realizes that enormous numbers of adults are un- 
adjusted sexually, and that in the intimate relationships of the hospital 
ward some of them will show their unadjustment plainly. Toward 
those of her patients who are thus unadjusted, as also toward those at 
the other extreme who are greatly embarrassed by the exposure of 
their bodies, the student nurse will strive at all times to maintain a 
professional detachment and unconcern that will promptly discourage 
. £ Pmrient attitudes of the former and as promptly set at ease the 
inhibitions of the latter. } 


THE DRIVE FOR EMOTIONAL SATISFACTION 
IS C r piCUOUS “ Human s. Thus far, we have limited 
esrane ' W, T h . un ? ar ‘.' Vants » those by which the organism seeks 
comnlarpn^ 1 P j SIC 3 - discomfort and the achievement of physical 
"Z and ^faction. There is, however, another group of 
human n^iTro ? human . bain ? a "hich arise from that peculiarly 
comnletelv . nve . sa osfaction from the environment. Almost 

develoDed^crrrsrp^Tc!^ an T- 1S ’ ? thou S h not entirely so, this drive has 
a laree number f r Cn ® t * 1 ^ human species and has ramified into 

iS legist- s ,° ,ong r the or ? anism r -- 
are ' sha V 

Troe rhLl . “ “ a P rimi tivc hahitat. 

or direcrlv rel r ex J )en ^ It ^5 e °f energy which is not immediately 
or directly related to safeguarding the life of the animal. Thus, there 
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, 1 „ cnecies to determine dominion 

arise struggles between the males V ' ^ prow ling and aimless 

and leadership; there is a coraidera among the young, even a 

mass movement; and there is, pa _,„ 2 L er that all such vague and 
type of play; it is extremely like y, ■ , tQ ’ the strong organic drive 

restless behavior as this is subt y f ort an( j JS not to be mter- 

for the relief of bodily tension and d^X ^mal ego. 
preted as an evidence of.protectM that we observe the 

Be that as it may, it is m the n ^kin g ly There are many good 
urge for emotional satisfaction most Bounty ^ sefieSi sh ould have 
reasons why man, placed as he is a . ^ environment of man 

this drive so powerfully developed. Fmst,^ ^ flf its harshness 
has been cleared of most of c t h e jungle, the human ha 1 

as compared with the animal ha i . ^ man a far wider range ° 
is tolerably secure. This circums c f his surroundings than . 

potential exploration and manip infinitely more elaborate 

animal enjoys. Secondly, man has a areas £ his ce rebrum; he has 
than the animal; he has vast ass an d n erves; he has m * 

delicately discriminative sense g ses t he crowning 

mental power and imagination; he ject himself and h 

reason. These attributes ccmpd^^t IJ to a ■ d ^ f 
personality upon and into his , -with a flexible ske. « 

to his wishes. Third, man ^ endowed^ ^ discriminative 

hands, with numerous fine m » ^ ttr jhutes of this or 

ceptors and with an upright s • d tor powers o E P 

it possible for him to develop stalls » w her e ,n hr develops 

cision. Fourth, man is bom int ^ am bitions. This c and 

language, culture, customs, m . communicate wit ac hieve- 

places him peculiarly in a posi sat } s factory recognition 
to seek actively for some sor crimulat- 

ment in the social group. . c these four _stro g f 

The lower animals, denied as corresponding forms or 

ing agents, lack almost conipletely.^ craves organic s^tisfactmn^ 

expression. For the most part an( j when they ha , . by a 

its biological wants and is con p ace , Alan is, ' . ' n his sur- 

This Want Is Younger m the ^ ^ brai „ work upon n^ ^ 
second type of want: the u g bis washes. ,., c c f 

toundin^ to control or bend ^ the purely "txed. less 
so old or so powerful m j„ consequence, ^ an cssen- 

escape from discomfort and P ." onT 1 er. It is. n° n , suc h plays 
invariable and less blind tha ^ ^ hum an ba ”S. ;,ivc peoples, this 
tial part of the equiptnen Savior. Among P , J j peoples; 

a major role in motivating our bena ^ amon g highly culture i 
urge is obviously less strong 
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part of the restlessness and uneasiness of an unwell individual may be 
attributed to tensions because of his inability to adjust as he habitually 
does to this drive when he is well Of course, at certain stages of life, 
notably at the climacteric, there may be deep psychological reverbera- 
tions from the biological turmoil going on in the reproductive and 
the glandular systems The nurse should understand the fundamentals 
of such profound adjustments as the body and mind both are en- 
deavoring to accomplish in these critical life periods 
It sometimes happens that a patient is tempted by the novelty of 
having his body cared for by a young student nurse to direct her at- 
tention needlessly to intimate parts While his motive may be no more 
than a vague, unconventional pleasurableness, it may be the expression 
of the sex impulse in an individual of somewhat loose morals who is 
venturing a thinly-veiled exhibitionism for the edification of his nurse 
The effectiveness with which the nurse meets a situation wherein 
unseemly remarks or exhibitionism occurs will depend largely upon 
the manner and upon the adjustment and control of the nurse herself 
It is to be assumed that she understands the nature of the sex drive in 
the male that she realizes that enormous numbers of adults are un- 
adjusted sexually, and that in the intimate relationships of the hospital 
ward some of them will show their unadjustment plainly Toward 
those of her patients who are thus unadjusted, as also toward those at 
the other extreme who are greatly embarrassed by the exposure of 
their bodies, the student nurse will stnve at all times to maintain a 
professional detachment and unconcern that will promptly discourage 
the prurient attitudes of the former and as promptly set at ease the 
inhibitions of the latter 

THE DRIVE FOR EMOTIONAL SATISFACTION 
This Want Is Conspicuous in Humans Thus far, we have limited 
discussion of our human wants to those by which the organism seeks 
escape from physical discomfort and the achievement of physical 
complacency and satisfaction There is however, another group of 
activities common to human beings which arise from that peculiarly 
human passion to derive satisfaction from the environment Almost 
completely lacking in animals, although not entirely so, this drive has 
developed greatest strength in the human species and has ramified into 
a large number of forms of expression So long as the organism re 
mains definitely animal, regardless of its place in the senes its capaci- 
ties for expression are sharply limited and its wants are principally 
those which enable it to survive m a primitive habitat 
True, there is some expenditure of energy which is not immediately 
or directly related to safeguarding the life of the animal Thus, there 
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arise struggles between the males of a species to determine dominion 
and leadership; there is a considerable amount of prowling and aimless 
mass movement; and there is, particularly among the young, even a 
type of play; it is extremely likely, however, that all such vague and 
restless behavior as this is subtly related to the strong organic drive 
for the relief of bodily tension and discomfort, and is not to be inter- 
preted as an evidence of protection of the animal ego. 

Be that as it may, it is in the human being that we observe the 
urge for emotional satisfaction most strikingly. There are many good 
reasons why man, placed as he is at the top of the series, should have 
this drive so powerfully developed. First, the environment of man 
has been cleared of most of its dangers and much of its harshness; 
as compared with the animal habitat of the jungle, the human habitat 
is tolerably secure. This circumstance gives man a far wider range of 
potential exploration and manipulation of his surroundings than the 
animal enjoys. Secondly, man has an infinitely more elaborate brain 
than the animal; he has vast associative areas in his cerebrum; he has 
delicately discriminative sense organs and nerves, he has intellect, 
mental power and imagination; he possesses the crowning boon of 
reason. These attributes compel him to project himself and his 
personality upon and into his environment and to a degree shape it 
to his wishes. Third, man is endowed with a flexible skeleton, with 
hands, with numerous fine muscles, with highly discriminative re- 
ceptors and with an upright stature. Attributes of this order render 
it possible for him to develop skills and motor powers of high pre- 
cision. Fourth, man is bom into a social heritage wherein he develops 
language, culture, customs, mores and ambitions. This circumstance 
places him peculiarly in a position to communicate with his kind and 
to seek actively for some sort of satisfactory recognition or achieve- 
ment in the social group. 

The lower animals, denied as they are these four strongly stimulat- 
ing agents, lack almost completely the corresponding forms of self 
expression. For the most part the animal craves organic satisfaction of 
its biological wants and is content if and when they have been satisfied. 

This Want Is Younger in the Race. Man is, then, driven by a 
second type of want* the urge to set his brain at work upon his sur- 
roundings, to control or bend them to his wishes. This drive is not 
so old or so powerful in the race as is the purely biological one of 
escape from discomfort and pain. In consequence, it is less fixed, less 
invariable and less blind than the former. It is, none the less, an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of every human being and as such plays 
a major role in motivating our behavior. Among primitive peoples, this 
urge is obviously less strong than it is among highly cultured peoples. 
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the former are closer to the animal environment and have fewer needs 
and opportunities for projecting themselves constructively upon their 
surroundings. As one goes up the scale of civilization, however, he 
notes that this drive becomes more strong, that its forms of expression 
become more varied, and that it tends to be overlaid more with habit 
and the results of learning. 

Avenues through Which Emotional Satisfaction Is Commonly 
Achieved. The following list represents some of the most universal 
types of human activity in which people engage in order to experi- 
ence emotional satisfactions from their surroundings: 


J. Manipulative behavior. 

2. Vocalization. 

3. Curiosity. 

4. Creativeness 

5. Play. 

6. Possession. 


7. Gregarious behavior 

8. Mastery. 

9. Fighting. 

10. Rivalry. 

11. Display. 

12. Wanderlust. 


1. Manipulative Behavior. This medium is exemplified in infancy 
by the incessant exploratory use of the hand as it seeks to find out new 
sensory information about the tangible objects in the environment. 
In a real sense, the baby becomes a master of his objective surround- 
ings in proportion as he learns to manipulate them. Thus, in his zeal 
to find out, the younger child clutches, pulls apart, throws, feels over, 
squeezes, traces with his fingers, strokes, pushes and weighs more or 
less continuously during his waking hours. 

The older child continues the same form of behavior, though in a 
somewhat more controlled and sophisticated manner. He enjoys per- 
forming feats of manual skill, handling tools, constructing simple 
toys, cutting-out work, drawing, building, and the like. The adult 
individual finds pleasure likewise in using the hands, for example, in 
amateur constructional activity, carpentry, puttering about the family 
car, performing manual activity in connection with hobbies and avoca- 
tions, knitting, constructing puzzles and dabbling in art. In these and 
innumerable other ways the individual, regardless of age, derives a 
gratifying amount of pleasure and prestige from contact with his 
surroundings. 

2. Vocalization. From his earliest weeks, the young infant babbles 
and gurgles. His earliest efforts bear only the remotest resemblance 
to actual speech, but they represent such efforts toward making 
known his emotional and mental and physical condition as his im- 
mature language mechanism is capable of producing. Later, he finds 
in his speech apparatus not alone a medium for conventional com- 
munication, but also one for a vast amount of informal linguistic self 
expression. He delights, for example, in yelling, shouting, singing, 
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whistling, still later he develops a strong penchant for alliterative 
petitions and for a vast range of vocal expression by which to 
esent himself and his ingenuity to other personalities that are 
aluating and labeling him The incessant chattering, gossiping and 
nversing that distinguish humans generally from animals are a form 
the same satisfaction-seeking behavior 

3 Curiosity This is one of the most socially valuable of all the 
snues through which man pursues his quest for satisfaction With- 
t it, few discoveries and no inventions would ever have been made 
the past history of the race Without lr, man would have remained 
the Stone Age, indifferent to the opportunities which his environ- 
:nt offered, uninspired to push out the bounds of his knowledge 
i experience, and uninterested to "think the thoughts of the 
eator after Him” Curiosity is strong in the little child, stronger 
11 in the older one, and, though often jaded and its edge turned by 
i humdrum pedagogy of the home and the school, it continues to 
lr on the best of us for the greater part of our lives, or at least for 
long as our minds remain young and our outlooks bright The 
puring eyes of the infant following a flickering beam of sunlight 
on the wall of the nursery, the recurring "why” questions of the 
:school child, the intense will of the older child to get at the causes 
events, the interest of grownups m street advertisers and salesmen, 
seeing notable personages or places, and in traveling in foreign 
ids, and the eagerness of the scientist to investigate obscure phe- 
mena— these are all forms which cimosity takes m various individ- 
!s according to their age, their opportunities or their capacities 
le universe is filled for most of us and at every age of life with 
allenging and intriguing situations in the investigation of which 
r urge for emotional gratification commonly finds engrossment 
l Creativeness It is perhaps a far cry from the first clumsy attempts 
the little child to build up his blocks into a tower to the writing 
a great book, the painting of a great picture, or the conception of 
?reat opera These two extremes of achievement, however, repre- 
it the satisfaction impulses of a child, in the one case, and in the 
ler, of an adult genius The restless and omeless urge for self ev- 
asion impels every normal person, young or old, to play the role 
creator, in the child, it may eventuate in a whittled boat, a dammed 
gutter, or a crudely sewed doll’s dress, in the adult, it may eventu- 
: m a braided rug or a painted canvas the form which the created 
iduct assumes is immaterial, the significant thing is that the person- 
y seeks to express itself satisfyingly upon the environment which 
•rounds it. 

> Play Human beings share with certain of the higher animals a 
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strong propensity for play. Play activity represents a particularly 
promising field for the achievement of satisfaction, since it is ordi- 
narily social and hence affords plenty of opportunity for the player 
to match his wits or measure his capacities with those of other in- 
dividuals The solitary play of earlier childhood is probably not true 
play, since it lacks this social setting, rather, the solitary play of the 
toddler is a manifestation of manipulative behavior, of curiosity, or of 
some other more individual type of self expression The play of 
children in groups, however, whether they be large or small, free or 
supervised, is true play in the sense that the personality is thrown into 
competitive juxtaposition with other competing egos and hence has 
the satisfaction of impressing itself upon others Similarly, the play of 
grown up people is rarely solitary, there must be the social stimulus of 
other people in the group to make worth while the expenditure of 
play energy, and there must be also the challenge of the competitors 
to draw out the resources of the individual player and inspire him to 
do his best 

6 Vossessmi The pleasurableness and comfort derived from posses- 
sion spring from the circumstance that one who possesses has given 
flattering objectivity to his cleverness, his talents, or his industry The 
things possessed represent, in other words, powerful evidence of the 
reality and achievements of his selfness The satisfaction which the 
possessor derives from his possessions is exemplified in the joys which 
the little girl experiences with her doll, the little boy with his knife, 
the youth with his bicycle or his stamp collection, the girl with her 
bracelets or her new dress, the man with his automobile or his house, 
his wife with her silver service or her antique bedroom suite Our 
possessions mean a great deal to us in terms of what they have cost 
us m effort, they represent often the culmination of long-delayed 
ambition or desire, they stand for much expenditure of ourselves, our 
talents, our self denial and perhaps even our very life-blood, they 
embody the objectification of our wants upon our material surround- 
ings We should be far less worth while and the world would be a 
far less interesting place in which to live if it were not for the 
achievability of things which we may call our own From a socio- 
logical standpoint, also, man’s possessions have positive value in that 
they tend to steady him and make him a more responsible and aggres- 
sive creature than he would otherwise be 
7 Gregarious Behavior Human beings can express themselves best 
in relationship with other human beings, as we have noted Gregarious 
behavior in the animal series is undoubtedly called forth by the neces- 
sity for mutual self defense and protection against enemies, and is 
therefore a phase of the drive to escape from annoyance’ and to 
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tician clinching with his adversary who dares to malign him or to 
obstruct his proposals, the nation that sends its soldiers into battle 
against another nation because there is some clash of interests between 

In its higher, sublimated form the expression which the struggling 
personality gives to its aims and purposes is moral or intellectual or 
spiritual rather than physical. To champion a cause, to fight for the 
right, to support worthy enterprises, to conquer the evil in ones 
nature, to sacrifice and struggle for a principle— these represent the 
higher and nobler forms of satisfaction seeking. 

10. Rivalry. In our determination to impress ourselves upon ob- 
jects and personalities with which we are surrounded, we find our- 
selves frequently in competition with others who are seeking likewise 
for self expression. Emulation and rivalry result as we strive to main- 
tain our prowess or to defend our prestige. Children show a consider- 
able amount of rivalry behavior, for example, in their play activities, 
their motor dexterities and their scholastic accomplishments. Youth 
evinces the same behavior in its competitive sports, its proud loyalties, 
its readiness to defend, its school spirit, and even in its joking and 
horseplay. Grown up men and women manifest it in their business 
rivalries, their advertising, their “boosting” of club or town or city, 
their new cars, and in the parading of their accomplishments and their 
possessions. No small impetus is given to the work of the world by 
the intense rivalry with which men seek to find emotional gratification 
in their everyday activities. 

11. Display. Display or “showing off” is not unlike rivalry as a 
form of expressive behavior. When one has achieved or acquired, he 
is tempted to display his good fortune so that others may be made 
aware that he has “arrived.” This tendency to show off is an unmistak- 
able evidence of one’s longing for emotional gratification. By display- 
ing his accomplishments, one demonstrates his cleverness and foresight, 
his talent and genius. In a world in which many fail, he has succeeded, 
and the temptation is strong to call that fact to the attention of all 
whom it may— or may not— concern. The small boy who displays his 
skating skill or perhaps a bandaged finger is bidding eloquently for the 
praise and admiration of his mates; so is the girl with the stylish party 
dress or the sparkling jewelry; and so, too, is the adult, who is proud 
of his town house and his country house or of the creditable showing 
which his son or his daughter is making in college. Display is sweet to 
everybody, though fortunately most of us succeed in learning that it 
is vulgar and offensive thus to set ourselves on parade before the eyes 
of others. 

12. Wanderlust. Primitive people were compelled to rove up and 
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of its type ever successfully performed in this hospital”, or com- 
plicated by conditions” that were such as to lead the doctors to 
“despair of recovery ” Items of this sort are told and retold by some 
patients after they find themselves safely through the crisis and on the 
road to convalescence 

Again, the patient may use his illness as the basis for excusing him- 
self from meeting the normal demands and obligations of life, and so 
actually develop a satisfaction in his present state. This is particularly 
likely to be the case with psychoneurotic persons who feel themselves 
incompetent to impress their personalities flatteringly upon the en- 
vironment. Their sickness— real or fancied— is an obliging thing which 
is seized on as a way of escape Thus, the individual obtains sympathy 
for his illness and avoids at the same time all censure for his failure to 
achieve what he would like to do in his normal way of life 

For all of these and other reasons, the nurse has need to cultivate a 
great deal of forbearance and control and a boundless amount of 
intelligent sympathy and understanding Only through a realization of 
the restrictions upon his ego which the sick person is suffering, with 
all the consequent worry and fretting and impotence, can she under- 
stand and excuse much which on the surface might appear to her 
extremely childish and silly 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 List 10 different kinds of behavior under each of the following captions Physi- 

cal Reactions, Emotional Reactions, Organic Reactions, Intellectual Re- 
actions, Moral Reactions 

2 Suggest several reasons why the psychologist should be so interested in the 

motives that he back of human behavior What is a motive, and what is the 
relationship of motives to behavior 5 

3 Suggest motives that might underlie each of the following types of behavior 

a baby who is cross and fretful while company is present, a boy who refuses 
to tell on a mate who has done wrong, a girl who enjoys “wheeling out’ 
an infant sister or brother, a high school student who studies hard in order 
to ‘ make” the honor list, a collegian who shouts himself hoarse at a home 
football game, a man who practices diligently for months to improve his 
golf game, a woman who gives a party for some poor children 

4 How important a role do you feel the drive for release from organic discom- 

fort plays in the lives of human beings’ Docs the dnve gain or lose in its 
power over behavior as one grows older and more mature 5 Explain 
5. Think up numerous examples of behavior that appear to be motivated by the 
want of emotional satisfaction How important a role do you feel this dme 
actually plays in our lives 5 

6 Suppose human beings were possessed of the dme to escape pain and dis- 
comfort. but were not also activated by the dme to derive satisfactions from 
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the environment how would conditions of life and behavior among us differ 
from their present forms 5 

7 Carefully read ‘ The Lost Commander” by Andrews, list underlying motives 

of Florence Nightingale’s behavior 

8 List some of the overmtense” stimuli which you as a nurse have been able 

to guard your patients against, thereby maintaining their comfort. 

9 What urges for satisfaction are gratified m the following illustrations 

( a ) Mr Brown, who has both legs m traction, appears quite contented since 

he has been taught to do leather tooling 

(b) On the Surgical Ward the sun room is usually filled by 10 a m with 

patients gathering in groups, discussing their operations 
<c) Miss L removed her own dressing last evening in order to see the size 
of the incision 


(d) Miss C (who comes from a home with many cultural advantages) sweats 
so constantly in her conversations that her classmates have dubbed her 
"What the Cox ” 


(e) In theory. Miss H favored socialized reaching merhods, invariably, how- 

ever, after introduction of the topic for class discussion, she monopo 
lized the enure period for her own presentation 

(f) Miss L is the favorite nurse on the children’s ward, because she can 

always suggest and direct the making of delightful things out of com- 
monplace materials, 

(g) For four years Miss V had been nursing in four different states, spend 

jng a year in each position Her fourth year she spent in Ohio, on its 
completion, she decided that she needed a change, so resigned her 
position and applied for staff duty in a hospital in California 

(b) As soon as Miss P made a game of Mary’s hand soak, Mary entered 

inro the procedure eagerly 

(i) Miss Z was never willing to participate in the extracurricular activities, 
unless she could be the chairman of the group 
0) As soon as the patient in Room 10 was told that John had at last found 
a good position she cooperated in every way possible to get well She 
was one of the surprise recoveries both nurses and doctors had almost 
given up hope of winning her cooperation without which there was 
but slim chance of her cure 

10 Consider what would be the correct attitude of the nurse toward a patient 

who persists in exhibitionism or unseemly comments Remember that 
dignity and understanding in meeting such situations are helpful to both 
nurse and patient 

(a) Ignore such behavior on the part of the patient, by directing interest 
to other ward situations or topics, and then report to the nurse in 
charge what has occurred 

(if) Frankly tell the patient that his behavior is not acceptable, and treat 
him as you would a patient who is momentarily irrational 

(c) Leave the patient for a few minutes call the head nurse, intern or orderly 

to assist in completing treatment or nursing procedure which you were 
doing . , , , . 

11 Select one patient to whom you have gnen nursing care, make a careful study 

of her social, educational emotional and physical history, in light of her 
present illness, list the ph>-sical restrictions, the social restrictions and the 
mental and emotional problems which appear to interfere with the present 
experience of normal satisfactions For each problem appearing on > our list. 
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of its type ever successfully performed in this hospital”, or “com- 
plicated by conditions” that were such as to lead the doctors to 
“despair of recovery ” Items of this sort are told and retold by some 
patients after they find themselves safely through the crisis and on the 
road to convalescence 

Again, the patient may use his illness as the basis for excusing him- 
self from meeting the normal demands and obligations of life, and so 
actually develop a satisfaction in his present state This is particularly 
likely to be the case with psychoneurotic persons who feel themselves 
incompetent to impress their personalities flatteringly upon the en- 
vironment. Their sickness— real or fancied— is an obliging thing which 
is seized on as a way of escape Thus, the individual obtains sympathy 
for his illness and avoids at the same time all censure for his failure to 
achieve what he would like to do in his normal way of life 
For all of these and other reasons, the nurse has need to cultivate a 
great deal of forbearance and control and a boundless amount of 
intelligent sympathy and understanding Only through a realization of 
the restrictions upon his ego which the sick person is suffering, with 
all the consequent worry and fretting and impotence, can she under- 
stand and excuse much which on the surface might appear to her 
extremely childish and silly 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 List 10 different kinds of behavior under each of the following captions Physi- 

cal Reactions Emotional Reactions, Organic Reactions, Intellectual Re- 
actions, Moral Reactions 

2 Suggest several reasons why the psychologist should be so interested m the 

motives that lie back of human behavior What is a motive, and what is the 
relationship of motives to behavior 5 

3 Suggest motives that might underlie each of the following types of behavior 

a baby who is cross and fretful while company is present, a boy who refuses 
to tell on a mate who has done wrong, a girl who enjoys “wheeling out” 
an infant sister or brother, a high school student who studies hard in order 
to “make” the honor list, a collegian who shouts himself hoarse at a home 
football game, a man who practices diligently for months to improve his 
golf game, a woman who gives a party for some poor children 

4 How important a role do you feel the drive for release from organic discom 

fort plays in the lives of human beings 5 Does the drive gain or lose in its 
power over behavior as one grows older and more mature 5 Explain 

5 Think up numerous examples of behavior that appear to be motivated by the 

want of emotional satisfaction How important a role do you feel this drive 
actually plays m our lives 5 

6 Suppose human beings were possessed of the drive to escape pain and dis 

comfort, but were not also activated by the drive to derive satisfactions from 
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the environment hotv would conditions of life and behavior among ns differ 
from their present forms 5 

7 Carefully read “The Lost Commander” by Andrews, list underlying motives 

of Florence Nightingale’s behavior 

8 List some of the “overmtense" stimuli which you as a nurse have been able 

to guard your patients against, thereby maintaining their comfort 
9. What urges for satisfaction are gratified in the following illustrations 

(a) Mr Brown, who has both legs m traction, appears quite contented since 

he has been taught to do leather tooling 

(b) On the Surgical Ward the sun room is usually filled by ]0 a m with 

patients gathering in groups, discussing their operations 

(c) Miss L removed her own dressing last evening in order to see the size 

of the incision 

(d) Miss C. (who comes from a home with many cultural adv antagcs) swears 

so constantly in her conversations that her classmates have dubbed her 
“What the — ■ - Cox ” 

(e) In theory. Miss H favored socialized teaching methods, invariably, how- 

ever, after introduction of the topic for class discussion, she monopo 
lized the entire period for her own presentation 

(f) Miss L is the favorite nurse on the children’s ward, because she can 

always suggest and direct the making of delightful things out of com- 
monplace materials 

(g) For four years Miss V had been nursing in four different states, spend- 

ing a year in each position Her fourth year she spent in Ohio, on its 
completion, she decided that she needed a change, so resigned her 
position and applied for staff duty m a hospital in California 

( b ) As soon as Miss P made a game of Mary's hand soak, Mary entered 

into the procedure eagerly 

(i) Miss Z was never willing to participate in the extracurricular activities, 

unless she could be the chairman of the group 

(j) As soon as the patient in Room 10 was told that John had at last found 

a good position, she cooperated in every way possible to get well She 
was one of the surprise recoveries, both nurses and doctors had almost 
given up hope of winning her cooperation, without which there was 
but slim chance of her cure 

10 Consider what would be the correct attitude of the nurse toward a patient 

who persists m exhibitionism or unseemly comments Remember that 
dignity and understanding in meeting such situations are helpful to both 
nurse and patient 

<fl) Ignore such behavior on the part of the patient, by directing interest 
to other ward situations or topics, and then report to the nurse in 
charge what has occurred 

(h) Frankly tell the patient that his behavior is not acceptable, and treat 

him as you would a patient who is momentarily irrational 

(c) Leave the patient for a few minutes, call the head nurse, intern or orderly 

to assist in completing treatment or nursing procedure which you were 
doing , , 

11 Select one patient to whom you have gi\en nursing care, make a careful study 

of her social, educational, emotional and physical history, in light of her 
present illness, list the physical restrictions, the social restrictions and the 
mental and emotional problems which appear to interfere with the present 
experience of normal satisfactions For each problem appearing on your list. 
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suggest a practical substitute activity which should minimize the patient’s 
dissatisfaction and discomfort and, in as many instances as you can, find 
substitutions which should make for constructive satisfactions 
12 Because fatigue definitely enters into hospital situations, suggest ways whereby 
its occurrence may be lessened 

(a) For the patient 

( b ) For the student nurse 
(<;) For the head nurse 
(tf) For the intern 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Bulks, H E , and Kelly, C W Human Relations in Action New York, G P 
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A good general book that will help you further to understand our human 
motivation 

2 Cruze, W W Psychology in Nursing New York, Blakiston Division, McGraw- 

Hill Book Co , 1955 

Chapter 8, ‘The Motivation of Human Behavior,” summarizes our psycho 
logical drives and purposes 

3 Kam, H W , and Weitz, J An Introduction to Psychology New York, John 

Wiley and Sons 1955 

Beginning on page 75 is a section entitled “Motivation and Learning,” which 
may be read with profit 

4 Munn, N L The Evolution and Growth of Human Behavior Revised edition 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co , 1955 

This standard text will be found an excellent source book in the study of 
motivation Cf particularly Chapters 1 to 3 

5 Ruch, F L Psychology and Life 4th ed Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co , 

1953 

Chapter 5, ‘ Motivation, presents a good survey of this subject Chapter 
6* “Emotions— Inner Springs of Action,” provides further supplementary 
reading in the general area of motivation 
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Habit bath so vast a prevalence over the 
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too strange or too strong to be asserted 
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long accustoming to cheat others, came at 
last to cheat himself, and with great de- 
light and triumph picked his own pocket 
of a guinea to convey to his hoard, is 
not impossible or improbable. 
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seeks without any direction or urging on the part of others to impost, 
his will upon people, things and situations alike Of course, as in the 
case of the pain-escaping drive, he is constantly learning new methods, 
new controls and new experiences, and these acquisitions, as they 
multiply, serve to modify and reconstruct most of the earlier con- 
crete behavior patterns, fundamentally, however, the motive force 
that inspires and drives him in the conquest of his environment is the 
innate compulsion to seek pleasurable experience in controlling and 
organizing it 

Reflex and Automatic Behavior Are Also Unlearned For purposes 
of logical completeness, it should be pointed out that the organism 
includes in its economy other and somewhat simpler forms of un- 
learned behavior, notably reflex action and automatic action Exam- 
ples of the former include winking the eye when a foreign object is 
thrust before it, sneezing when tiny gaseous parades bombard the 
nasal passages coughing when irritating substances touch certain of 
the membranes in the pharynx, thrusting forward the foot when the 
patellar tendon is struck (knee jerk reflex), and drawing back the 
hand from a piercing object These protective responses are not only 
ready to function almost from birth without any learning, but they are 
not ordinarily subject to any great amount of modification through 
learning 

Somewhat similar to these forms of response, which we have termed 
reflex acts and like them included here merely for purposes of logical 
completeness are other internal responses deep in the organism that 
we may label as automatic acts This type of organic response includes 
the regulation and pulsation of the heart, the circulation of the blood, 
the digestion and assimilation of food, the secretion of ferments and 
enzymes and the excretion of body wastes These processes are of 
vital importance to the maintenance of the health and efficiency of the 
body, and they undergo little modification during one’s lifetime Like 
the reflexes they are ready to function from birth, or from the time 
when the maturation of the parts concerned is complete, and like 
them also they belong definitely and obviously m the category of un 
learned behavior 

Disturbance of Organic Functioning in the Sick While it is in the 
mam true as stated in the preceding paragraph that the reflex and the 
automatic responses undergo a minimum of modification during one’s 
lifetime, it must be appreciated that when the body is in a state of ill- 
ness or deficiency there is commonly a considerable amount of mal- 
functioning in various organs— a fact which must be recognized by 
the nurse who would understand the mental behavior of her patient 
Whenever the smooth and regular automauc funcaoning of the 
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of the fact that organic comfort within the body cavities is, for the 
time being, at least, impossible. Awareness of this disturbing condition 
of his state of health serves to stir his emotions, color his thinking and 
precipitate aimless and restless physical and mental activity. Few ex- 
periences that an individual can have are so immediately connected 
with fretful mental and emotional behavior as are those arising out of 
physical malfunctioning or failure within his own organism. 

Learned Behavior Characterizes a Vast Area of Human Experi* 
ence. While in the last analysis everything we do could perhaps be 
shown to emerge directly or indirectly from one or the other of the 
two drives developed in the preceding chapter, we shall find it profit- 
able to search for other motives connected with the experiences which 
we encounter in our day-by-day lives and the acquired viewpoints and 
attitudes which result from these experiences. For the mere circum- 
stance that an individual lives, that he associates with other personali- 
ties, that he thinks and reasons, that he reads and converses and forms 
judgments, is evidence that he is piling up a fund of mind-stuff which 
differentiates him to a degree from every other individual and which 
represents definitely an area of learned reaction. In other words, the 
things which a person learns and the opinions he forms and the atti- 
tudes he develops in the course of the give and take of life all serve to 
motivate much of his contemporaneous and subsequent behavior. 

Thus, human beings develop individually characteristic gait, style 
preferences, political affiliations, biases and prejudices, emotional 
likings and dislikings, they each form their peculiar and individual 
opinions and attitudes, they carry out their individual aims, ambitions, 
purposes, they cultivate their own individual sentiments, emotions and 
feelings. By virtue of our home training, our community and neighbor- 
hood training and the formal training of the schoolroom, we are 
fashioned into such behavior patterns and complexes as we represent 
individually and collectively; these learned or acquired traits and 
characteristics become themselves the motivating force for much of 
the subsequent evolution or involution of every one of us. It is to be 
our purpose in the present chapter to enumerate and define some of 
the more important and obvious of these forms of learned behavior in 
so far at least as they underlie and condition in us the further develop- 
ment of behavior patterns. 

HABIT AS MOTIVE 

We are all creatures of habit, so much so, indeed, that habit has been 
called “second nature” with us. Let a person react in a certain way to 
a given stimulus several times and he will, unless other inhibiting 
factors enter the situation, continue to react in the same way when- 
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smooth running of the routine of his daily affairs, he may become 
cantankerous, and his associates or those who have dealings with him 
will be glad to give him a wide berth until he has regained his 
characteristic serenity. Our habitual daily round sinks deeply into our 
personalities and acts as a motivating force to keep us steadily and 
invariably in pursuit of whatever objectives we may have set for 
ourselves. 

Life becomes, from this point of view, little more than a perennial 
following of the same schedule of working, resting, eating, playing 
and sleeping. Our daily pattern of activities comes ultimately to con- 
stitute our very personalities and beings: we become our habits, and 
they in turn become the motivating force that compels us to continue 
to be ourselves. Habit is transformed into second nature, indeed, and 
it succeeds in driving us with quite as much power and inevitableness 
as do the native urges themselves. 

Habit and the Nurse. The psychology of habit concerns the nurse 
from two different angles- (1) from the standpoint of its relationship 
to her own character and proficiency as an individual and as a worker; 
and (2) from the standpoint of its relationship to the behavior of her 
patient. 

As regards herself and her own personality and effectiveness, it is 
not extravagant to say that the efficiency and good standing of the 
nurse will be conditioned to a large degree upon the nature of her 
habit patterns. Cleanliness of body and dress, neatness and care of 
hands, nails and hair, erectness of posture; ease of gait; coordination 
and control of muscles; skill of hands and fingers; promptness of re- 
action, silence and alacrity of movement— these are all attributes which 
commend any nurse to her superiors and to observing physicians. It 
should be the strong and thoughtful purpose of every nurse who 
aspires to proficiency in the profession to cultivate habits of this order 
and not to rest content until they are at least approximated. 

Habit Formation. Epitomizing William James’ rules for forming 
habits, we may say that there are two essential things which one who 
purposes to form or break habits must observe: in the first place, be 
must feel the strong need of making the new habit a part of his equip- 
ment and be willing to plunge with determination into its formation. 
If one is only half-hearted or is inclined to temporize, he will never be 
successful in achieving a desirable habit. Postponement of practice or 
permission of exceptions operates to defeat the building of new habits. 
In the second place, one must practice the new habit. Mere resolu- 
tions to rise at five or to sleep eight hours nightly will never eventuate 
in the formation of habitual patterns of behavior. What is needed is 
faithful, persistent, day-by-day practice until the desired goal has been 
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achieved. If all the good impulses and intentions in the world were 
actually to be objectified in transformed conduct and behavior, the 
millennium would be just around the corner. 

If, then, the nurse tends toward the neglecting of her teeth or skin 
or nails or hair; if she has failed to cultivate gracefulness and ease of 
locomotion; if she appears to herself to be clumsy with her hands; if 
she habitually slouches in her walking or standing or sitting posture; 
if she has cultivated questionable personal health habits; if her voice is 
loud or uncontrolled; or if her bodily movements are slow, un- 
coordinated or heavy, she should look sharply to her shortcomings 
and defects of habit and set herself promptly upon the road to con- 
quer them. 

Modification of Habit Patterns in the Sick. From the standpoint 
of the behavior of the sick person, it is important for the nurse to 
know that everybody is a bundle of habits—habits of eating, sleeping, 
working, playing, doing, and the like. Consequently, when something 
occurs to interfere seriously with the smooth working of one’s habit 
life, it must follow inevitably that the entire personality and behavior 
pattern of the individual are affected. Illness is a profound interrupter 
of one’s established way of living. One cannot, when ill or suffering, 
eat what he will, when he will, or as he will; he cannot sleep as he has 
been wont to do, he cannot, it may be, rise, dress himself, attend his 
body demands, breakfast and dme and sup with his family, go and 
come as he is accustomed. For the time being, he must suspend certain 
of his regular habits— he., he must submit himself and his affairs to a 
new routine. He finds himself under the necessity of establishing new 
habits. 

If the nurse has ever personally striven to break a bundle of old 
habits and form several new ones in their place, she can understand 
how discouraging and often even disorganizing it is to the whole 
personality. She should sympathize with the sick person, who is forced 
by circumstance to make over established life patterns, and make them 
to conform to new conditions and new surroundings. She should 
respect his confusion and uncertainty, make the transformation of his 
habit reactions as easy as possible for him, surround him as far as 
possible with an atmosphere of encouragement, maintain a matter-of- 
fact attitude toward the formation of the new habits by the patient, 
eliminate suggestion of the awkwardness or restrictiveness of the new 
patterns by her own dexterousness of manual adjustment and by 
promptness of attention. By maintaining these attitudes and standards 
she will make easier for her patient the temporary’ disturbance which 
his entire habit system is of necessity undergoing. 
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ATTITUDES AS MOTIVES 

Our attitudes fasten upon us with the tenacity of habits, and are as 
difficult to rid ourselves of. Contrary to the popular view, attitudes or 
mind-sets are not innate. Rather, we build them up ourselves. Some, 
we absorb passively and spontaneously from the social environment 
into which we are bom and in which we grow up; others, we create 
more or less actively and consciously from our purposeful reflection 
and our intellectual contacts. Examples of the former uncritical atti- 
tudes that arise spontaneously include our attitudes toward customs, 
conventions, religion, nationalities, politics and other situations to 
which we early tend to react like our parents. 

Some time since, a group of college freshmen were asked to write 
down the name of the political party to which they individually ex- 
pected to belong. Every one of the thirty-eight persons did as he was 
bid. When they were asked a moment later, however, to write down 
the chief points of difference between the major parties, only three 
could respond intelligently. It was quite clear that most of them had 
adopted their political affiliations from the family environment. 

Examples of actively constructed attitudes, which come about as 
the result of intellectual reflection, include those toward crime, un- 
employment, war, military training and other questions of the day 
about which there is constant discussion in our home circles, dining 
halls and in the public press. For every individual who has formed his 
opinions through calm reasoning and analysis, however, there are 
probably a hundred who have been molded unthinkingly into their 
present viewpoints, by the forces which play upon them from their 
social and economic environment. 

When we pause to examine the chief sources whence we derive our 
attitudes and mind-sets, we can identify several agencies as responsible. 
One is our favorite newspaper. Others are the books and magazines 
that we read; the movies, entertainments and theatricals that we pat- 
ronize; the sermons, addresses and broadcasts that we listen to, the 
speech, examples and views of others with whom we live and have 
daily dealings; and the persuasive influence of social, business, politi- 
cal and spiritual leaders in our environment. These and a host of other 
external agencies are responsible for the molding of our mental atti- 
tudes. 

Better Understanding Corrects Faulty Attitudes. It is a general 
fact that the rank and file of people look somewhat askance upon 
foreigners. Their mind-sets are favorable to their own nationals, and 
hostile to the nationals of other countries. This almost universal atti- 
tude of cultural provincialism is chiefly responsible for slowing down 
machinery for international cooperation and for delaying the progress 
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ing. Some of the significant attitudes which the nurse should be 
cultivating throughout her student days in the school include among 
others the following: ambition to do her tasks well, willingness to 
•work and to work with effectiveness, cheerfulness and optimism, 
interest in the problems and difficulties of other people, cooperativc- 
ness, industriousness, respect for the opinions and judgments of others, 
confidence m superiors, interest in increasing the fund of knowledge 
underlying effective nursing care, determination to continue to grow 
professionally. "These are among the priceless personality assets of a 
good nurse. Each of them can be cultivated. 

The graduate nurse will have need of all these assets we have men- 
tioned. She will need, in addition, to maintain a consistent pride in her 
profession and a cheerful readiness to assume responsibility, to adapt 
herself readily to the temperament or personality of her individual 
patients, to maintain poise and self-control in all professional situa- 
tions, to arise to the unexpected without undue panic, and to hold 
herself in readiness to respond promptly, sometimes instantly, to a call 
of need. All these and other professional attitudes indispensable to the 
nurse spell the difference between the successful and the unsuccessful 
practitioner of the art, between the reliable and the unreliable, the 
always employed and the rarely employed. They have a direct bearing 
not only upon the efficiency and employability of a nurse, but ob- 
viously also upon her own harmonious internal adjustment to and 
identification with her task. The intelligent nurse will make constant 
effort to maintain sane and healthy mental attitudes in all areas of her 
social and professional experience. 

INTERESTS AS MOTIVES 

Prominent also among the motivating forces that impel human 
beings are the interests and curiosities that they develop through con- 
tacts with their environment. These interests may or may not arise 
from obvious relationship to the vocational or professional activities 
in which we engage for a livelihood, frequently they may have no 
basis in the vocational background, but are touched off by some 
experience quite outside and unrelated to the daily walks of life. 
Regardless of their origin, our interests exert tremendous influence 
over us and not infrequently become so intimately and completely 
identified with us that they color and direct much of our behavior. 
A person who possesses a keen interest in anything tends to think and 
plan and act in accord with his interest-objectives. 

The Collecting Interest as a Type. Possibly one of the most com- 
mon and typical indications of their interest is to be found in the 
collections which so many people make of all sorts of appealing ob- 
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or other to the subject of health. Following arc some suggested inter- 
ests: collecting postcard views of hospitals, including as many as 
possible from other lands; collecting autographs of contemporary 
nursing leaders, photographs of outstanding nurses and doctors; keep- 
ing a scrapbook to include such interesting items as science clippings 
from the daily press, accounts of superstitious beliefs relating to 
general problems of health and disease; photography of various steps 
in the recovery of patients who have had some unusual condition or 
operation. Scores of related topics of historical or present signifi- 
cance in man’s struggle to overcome his greatest enemy, the microbe, 
might be suggested. Those mentioned are sufficient, however, to 
indicate how interestingly any nurse might select activities for many 
an off-duty hour that are directly related to the absorbing problem 
of personal and public health to which men in all ages have devoted 
attention. It is conceivable, too, of course, that any nurse who became 
thus interested in the investigation of some historical or cultural 
phase of her profession might m time so master it as to be in position 
to make a genuine contribution to the literature of the subject. 

The nurse may well relate some of her free-time efforts to interests 
closely allied with her profession. Membership in social service clubs, 
assistance at social centers and in welfare movements and drives, 
identification with nursing organizations and active committee work, 
and attendance at meetings and conferences are examples of this type 
of activity. 

Need for Extraprofessional Interests. It should be borne in mind 
by the nurse, however, that no professional person can be completely 
efficient and well adjusted to her job who has no recreational or avoca- 
tional avenues of emotional release save such as are related more or 
less definitely to the profession she follows. Every normal and men- 
tally healthy individual should feel the desirability of cultivating a few 
interests that are removed from the vocational field. There would be 
no point here in enumerating the interesting and intriguing hobbies 
that are available in any community or any environment. It is suffi- 
cient merely to suggest the desirability that every adult worker, re- 
gardless of occupation or profession, choose some one or more of the 
avocational opportunities that offer, and devote to it or them a sub- 
stantial amount of her spare time and attention. 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE AS MOTIVES 
To any normal person, occasional failure is disheartening enough, 
continuous failure is overpowering. It is of course impossible for any- 
body to judge what percentage of those unfortunate individuals who 
take their own lives are driven to the act by an overwhelming convic- 
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called, is after all merely the man who has gone forward slowly and 
perhaps laboriously from little successes to larger ones, until at length 
he has the comforting assurance that he has accomplished something 
worth while. . 

Success as a Motive among the Great and Near-Great. What is 
true with reference to the rank and file of people who succeed in a 
modest way at their daily pursuits is likewise true of the eminent 
people about whom we read or hear. Thus, the scientist who is able 
to push out the frontiers of human knowledge is encouraged by his 
success to redouble his efforts in the hope of bending the frontier still 
further outward. One thinks of the achievements of such notable men 
and women as Thomas Edison, Madame Curie, Louis Pasteur, and 
many others, who have gone on from conquest to conquest in the 
realms of their respective interests. So, too, the writer who produces a 
“best seller,” the dramatist who produces a Broadway success, the 
artist who paints a masterpiece, the sculptor who chisels out of marble 
a notable piece of statuary, the discoverer who first sets eyes on a new 
land, all such creative workers aspire to repeat or surpass their pre- 
vious successes. In this relationship, one thinks of a Booth Tarkington, 
a Rockwell Kent, an Admiral Byrd; and in the nursing field, of 
Adelaide Nutting, Annie W. Goodrich and Lillian D. Wald. The 
repeated successes of these individuals, well known in their various 
spheres, furnish striking evidence of the strong stimulus to con- 
tinued achievement which success brings to those who write their 
names upon the rolls of fame. 

Success and the Nurse. Success is just as sweet to the nurse, of 
course, as it is to anybody else; and failure is just as bitter. Since the 
degree of success which one obtains in her work from day to day 
becomes the motivation for the continuance of her performance at 
the same or at a higher level, it is obvious that everybody who aspires 
to achieve both for today and for tomorrow must seek to discharge 
her recurring tasks in such a way that she may feel the awareness of 
work well done, of performance approved by those in position to 
judge, and of each task met and carried through earnestly and effec- 
tively. 

One who has not been disciplined to do the distasteful but necessary 
tasks about the hospital or the sick-room may not be relied upon to 
do the more technical and professional tasks later on. Meritorious 
conduct in the latter is likely to be conditioned upon meritorious con- 
duct in the former. There are probably few men and women today in 
responsible positions of trust or influence who stepped directly into 
their positions, for most of them there were years of faithful, effective 
work at lower levels and in more monotonous tasks that preceded 
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age of their lives. He who has been a “mama’s boy" has more likely 
than, not been abnormally motivated and will never become adjusted to 
the adult situations with which he will be continually confronted. 
Having been shielded and pampered and spoiled, he expects the grown- 
up world into which he is thrust to receive him, to continue to 
pamper him and to excuse or condone his every caprice. The normally 
evolved individual must face life and its problems “on his. own,” with- 
out the parental solicitude which sheltered him in his infancy. The 
infantile personality is motivated rather to run away from life, to 
avoid reality and actuality as being too harsh and unsympathetic to 
face. 

As a child, such an emotionally dependent individual hesitates to 
stand on his two feet and meet his problems squarely, it being simpler 
to flee to the ever sheltering parent for defense and soothing. As a 
youth, he finds it impossible to emerge from beneath the family roof 
to find work, to go away to college, or otherwise to step beyond the 
family circle; homesickness and despair may be his portion, and he 
may forsake everything and flee to the sheltering and understanding 
environs of home. As a young adult, he is often unable to set up a new 
family circle of his own, either because he cannot transfer his in- 
fantile loyalties to another being, or because he is unable to find 
among women any one who appears in such glamorous light as his 
own mother; in consequence he may find himself wretchedly mal- 
adjusted to the normal drives of a grown-up individual. As an adult 
worker and an adult personality, he may rebel at the harshness of 
fate that has wrested him loose from the sure and easy moorings of 
childhood and set him adrift upon a turbulent sea, with no out- 
stretched arms to succor him and no one to baby and pacify him. 

Emotional Maturity of the Nurse. The adult individual is, as we 
shall see in Chapter 12, a person who has undergone psychological 
weaning from her earlier home and parental environment. This re- 
lease from the childhood attitude of dependence is quite as essential in 
a nurse as it is in any other grown-up individual; perhaps it is actually 
more so. For the nurse, will be, by the very nature of her calling, con- 
tinually confronted with health-disease situations and conditions that 
will be. tinged strongly with emotion. She cannot assume that all of 
her patients will be emotionally mature; indeed, even the emotionally 
mature often lose their courage and self control under stress of illness 
The nurse must expect to find some of those whom she serves to have 
regressed temporarily to a somewhat infantile emotional condition. 
She will often encounter sick men and women who have “lost their 
nerve," who cannot envisage their lot with calmness and reason, who 
become as dependent emotionally upon the nurse as they are physi- 
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(&) The second da> be friendly, cordial, interested, cheerful in expression and 
manner Note patients’ gradually changing attitude toward you 
(c) List then the ‘bedside personality traits’ which would distinguish the suc- 
cessful nurse 

9 Approach patients as if you expected them to cooperate, to get w ell, to make 

the best of their hospital situations How docs this expectant and interested 
approach influence the response that you get 3 Would >ou call this a subtle 
form of suggestion 5 Is it possible to be so positive in one’s approach as to 
arouse antagonism 5 Experiment on different methods of approach to people, 
keeping a record of those which elicit best responses, analyze those which are 
unsuccessful and find out why 

10 Make a study of the early settling and detclopmcnt of the community or cit> 

where you are located, visit histone sites, read available literature, talk with 
life long residents compare growth and chief interests of the city by decades 

11 Start a collection of picture postcards showing hospitals at home and abroad, 

classify them according to the style of architecture, or some other criterion 

SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Blair, G M, Jones, R S, and Simpson, R H Educational Psychology. New 

York, The Macmillan Co , 1954 

Part III includes good treatment of “Motivation The Forces Which En 
ergize and Direct Behavior ’ 

2 Cruze W W Psychology m Nursing New York, Bbkiston Division, McGraw- 

Hill Book Co , 1955 

t It is suggested that the student refer to the index to locate discussions of 
‘ habits attitudes,’ ‘ interests’’ and ‘ emotions as motives ’’ There is good 
treatment of each of these topics 

3 Garrison, K C , and Gray, J S Educational Psychology New York, Appleton- 

Century Crofts, Inc , 1955 

The student is referred especially to Chapter 8, ‘Interests, Attitudes and 
Values ’ 

4 Munn N L The Evolution and Growth of Hwnan Behavior Boston, Hough 

ton Mifflin Co , 1955 

Chapters 2,3, 4 and 5 particularly should be scanned carefully by the student 
interested in broadening her understanding of the foundations of unlearned 
and learned behavior 

5 Weiss M O Attitudes m Psychiatric Nursmg Care New York, G P Putnam’s 

Sons, 1954 

Discusses general and specific attitudes essential in the nurse, especially 
when dealing with nervous or disturbed patients ‘ In the modem psychiatric 
hospital, more important than her feet, or her hands, or her brain, are the 
manifestations of the nurses heart’ 
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it is rare that a child is completely lacking in all of them. It does 
happen occasionally, however, that one is born deaf and blind. Parent 
face an almost impossible task in attempting to teach such a child. If, 
like Miss Helen Keller, her eyes and ears are normal at birth, so that 
she has opportunity to build up in her early years a background of 
normal visual and auditory patterns of response, it may be possible 
for her to continue to progress educationally if she becomes blind 
and deaf in subsequent childhood years. Even in the case of Miss 
Keller, however, continuing mental evolution would have been ex- 
tremely unlikely but for the patient and resourceful tutoring of a 
friend and companion who devoted much of her life to the task. 

Our sense organs are the gateways to the mind, and when any one 
of them is blocked the mind cannot receive the particular kind of 
sensory data which the nonfunctioning organ was designed to deliver: 
if all of them are blocked, the mind can receive no data of any type 
from the outside world. In the latter event, the brain would remain 
forever locked in its bony skull-casket, much like a radio receiving 
set that has no means of being “tuned in” to the myriads of wave 
frequencies bombarding it from the surrounding ether. 

Some Phenomena of Sensory Experience 
1. Visual. One of the most obvious and universal of these forms of 
sensory bombardments is the visual experience of color. Everybody 
knows that some colors are “warm” while others are “cold”; that some 
suggest cheer and contentment, while others are somber and funereal. 
Popularly, we speak of a person “green” with envy, of a face “red” 
with anger or “white” with fear, of a “true blue” character, of a 
“yellow ^coward,” of the “blackness of despair,” of the “white heat 
of rage.” Popularly, too, we associate red with courage, blue with 
fidelity, white with purity, purple with royalty, yellow with riches, 
and red with anarchy. The emotional reference of color is almost 
proverbial among most civilized peoples. Among savages, too, there is 
a strong color consciousness, even children have a dawning color 
sense, being usually able to recognize and use consistently when only 
four years old at least four or five common colors. 

Influence of Colors upon the Sick. A small amount of experimental 
work has been done upon the effects of various colors upon the 
emotions. One investigator finds yellow a stimulant of hope and ambi- 
tion; red, inciting to great uneasiness and even violence; blue, sooth- 
ing and quieting. There should be for the nurse some suggestion in 
this of the possibilities of using color as a curative, or at least as a 
quieting medium with her patients. If colors react upon the mentally 
ill they may be expected to have definite emotional influence upon 
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pressors used by street gangs and sewer gangs, the rat-a-tat-cat of 
riveting, and the din of machinery in our factories to realize that 
modern industrial civilization has its decided drawbacks from the 
viewpoint of reasonable quiet and peace in our communities 

There is a question as to how much nervous energy is used up by 
the average individual m counteracting surrounding noises While it 
appears to be true that complete quiet does not provide the ideal 
surroundings for efficient mental performance, a moderate amount of 
auditory stimulation being favorable to the maintenance of effort and 
attention to the work in hand, it is true that too intense auditory 
distraction operates to reduce efficiency It is the generally accepted 
opinion among psychologists and psychiatrists that the strain and the 
wear and tear upon the nervous system inflicted by exposure to long 
and intense noise are bad Man’s auditory receptors were intended to 
be used upon the prairies and in the wide open spaces, where the 
stimuli that might get to them were produced chiefly by the vocal 
cords of animals and of other human beings rather than by the vocal 
cords of machines 

Notse as a Nuisance In 1925 and 1926, m New York City, a sur- 
vey of the sources and intensity of city street noises was made 
Similar surveys have been made in Chicago, Boston, Washington, and 
other cities The corner of Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, 
in New York City, was found to be the noisiest street area recorded 
up to that time anywhere in the world The dm at this point, where 
three mam streets, three surface-car lines and a double-track elevated 
line intersected, was estimated to be sufficient in intensity to make the 
normal individual about two-thirds deaf A two-month survey con- 
ducted m 1949 by the Van Der Schohe Laboratory, as reported by 
the Associated Press, listed the ten noisiest cities in America, in order, 
as Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Houston Miami and St Louis On the average city 
street in America, the daytime noise is estimated to be sufficient to 
render the normal uvdwidual one-fourth to one-third deaf 

Much of the noise that is pounded into our ears in the modern 
community is needless, that is to say, it could be either eliminated or 
else reduced if public opinion were to demand it Some cities have 
realized the needlessness of the noise nuisance and have enacted ordi- 
nances to attempt to control it 

Recently in our own country, a national Noise Abatement Council 
has been formed to deal with this whole problem Among other things, 
the Council has set up an annual Noise Abatement M^eek during 
which, in April 1954, some twelve or more cities turned their atten- 
tion to ways and means of controlling excessive noise in streets, offices 
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and homes The cities of the United States are not alone in becoming 
conscious of needless urban noise which might be redurad shanty J 
soaetv became interested in it Thus, in Marseille, France, and m 
Lima Peru, to mention only two foreign cities, determined anti-no.se 
camDaigns were underway during the summer ot lvo^ 

Taking our cues from the staccato of the machines about us we 
are tendmg to become a restless and noisy people, unable to enjoy 
calm and quiet There will undoubtedly be found to be a limit to the 
amount intensity of noise which the 
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even nauseated. She will therefore need to look to such matters as 
keeping certain doors closed, certain other ones open, controlling 
window ventilation, manipulating deodorants and removing wastes. 
These may appear small matters on the surface, as indeed they are; 
but they may easily make the difference between a sensorily comfort- 
able and a sensorily uncomfortable patient. 

A word must be said, too, regarding the personal cleanliness of the 
nurse. The intimate associations which she has continually with her 
patients require that she be meticulous in this matter. It is unpleasant 
for anybody, sick or well, to be made aware of the odor of stale 
perspiration from the clothing or body of one’s associates. There is 
one way, and one way only, to avoid offending others in this regard: 
that is through strict attention to bathing and personal cleanliness. 
To counteract the lingering traces of disinfectants and anesthetics 
about her hair and uniform, the nurse should seek by means of 
deodorants to keep her clothing and herself always as wholesome as 
possible when on ward duty or in the sick-room. 

4. Gustatory. Taste, like smell, pkys a strong role in our lives. 
The sense of taste and the sense of smell are closely coordinated. If a 
person holds or plugs his nostrils and asks a friend to place on his 
tongue a cube of some raw vegetable, e.g., potato, turnip or onion, 
without his knowing which it is to be, he will experience considerable 
difficulty m attempting to identify the vegetable he is chewing. He 
will correctly conclude that when taste is not reenforced by smell, 
food does not possess its usual pleasing flavor. It is a common observa- 
tion that when one has a head cold, which blocks the olfactory cells 
with mucus so that odorous particles can not reach them readily, food 
tastes flat and insipid. Much of the satisfaction we derive from our 
food lies in the pleasing odors that we experience while it is being 
prepared and while it is being eaten. 

Adaptation to taste and to smell takes place quickly; that is to say, 
a persistent odor soon becomes so weak as to be barely if at all notice- 
able, and a particular taste is soon jaded. This is probably because the 
sense organs fatigue quickly and require a brief resting period in 
which to recuperate. A rose smells sweet only at the first two or three 
sniffs; shortly, its fragrance is reduced. A food that is too salty be- 
comes more palatable as we continue to eat it; so with sour, or sweet, 
or bitter tastes. 

Bearings upon Nursing. Because of the operation of this principle 
of adaptation, the nurse should realize that odors from the surgery or 
from dressings and anesthetics to which she is exposed may be strong 
enough to annoy or nauseate a patient, yet be imperceptible to her- 
self. She should therefore at all times give thought to the ventilation 
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of the ward and rooms which her patients occupy. They will be 
grateful for this thoughtfulness on the part of those who take care of 
them. Disagreeable tastes are less inevitable in the experience of sick 
people than are disagreeable odors. It is true, however, that in many 
types of illness the mouth “tastes bad,” and food is not relished. Fre- 
quent attention should be given by the nurse to rinsing the patient’s 
mouth and to serving food that is fresh, clean and tastily prepared. 

5. Skin Senses of the Sick. The skin senses of the sick person are 
extremely likely to be oversensitive; this is notably the case with the 
temperature organs. In those who are ill, uncomfortable skin reflexes 
are set off readily by slight changes in the surrounding temperature, 
or even by the thoughtless touch of a cold hand or of cold articles of 
clothing. In certain kinds of illness, merely to move the body in bed or 
to uncover any part of it is sufficient to arouse unpleasant sensations 
of cold. Even in a warm room or a well heated ward, patients will 
frequently wish for more covers to the bed than may appear needful 
to the nurse; the nurse should realize the abnormal condition of their 
skin receptors and be prompt and willing to see that they are kept 
warm and comfortable. In general, elderly people feel the cold more 
acutely than younger people do; the circulation of their blood being 
more sluggish, they will usually require a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture for comfort. 

Then, too, the patient’s skin may be irritated by dressings or by 
long and painful confinement in bed. A little attention on the nurse’s 
part to massage, to the use of soothing lotions, and to smoothing out 
the wrinkles from sheets, pillow slips and garments will often greatly 
relieve the discomfort. Finally, the nurse’s hands should be kept as 
sofr and smooth as possible, since they come in contact with the skin 
surfaces of her patient; rough, harsh hands may hurt the oversensitive 
skin of a sick person. 

6. The Vestibular Sense. From the standpoint of nursing, the 
patient’s vestibular, or static, sense assumes considerable importance. 

It is not alone in elderly and aged people that dizziness and poor 
balancing of the body are experienced, even the younger individual 
is likely, during certain types of illness and the recuperative period 
following, to suffer from vertigo, particularly when he changes his 
position. Even the simple matter of being turned over in bed or of 
being raised to a sitting posture from a prone one may set off dis- 
agreeable and nauseating reaction in the semicircular canals and the 
auditory vestibules. In prolonged illness, and in certain febrile condi- 
tions and digestive and circulatory disturbances, this functional phe- 
nomenon may be disconcerting. Even after convalescence is well 
under way and the patient has become ambulatory, care must often 
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be exercised by the nurse to guard him against stumbling and falling 
from sudden recurrences of dizziness and nausea 
Not infrequently, older people, aware of what they commonly term 
their “hght-headedness,” develop a timidity in going up or down 
stairs, or even in walking about the room or the house, that attending 
nurses may find hard to understand but must nevertheless accept as 
inevitable in their patients Fear of falling and of breaking bones is 
omnipresent in many aged people Along with failing eyes and ears 
go also a dimming and faltering of the equilibratory mechanism which 
no available mechanical device comparable to glasses and hearing aids 
can rectify To patients thus afflicted, the understanding nurse be- 
comes a pillar of strength 

7 The Kinesthetic Sense Easy operation of an automobile or air- 
plane and similar coordinated physical movements of all types would 
be impossible were it not for the constant sensations of strain, position 
and tension which the kinesthetic receptors report to the central 
nervous system Acts of skill of all varieties are possible only after one 
has learned to coordinate his muscles and hence is aware of the “feel' 
of the correct move The golfer, the baseball player, the tennis 
player— all become proficient to the degree that they can reinstate the 
feel of a correct play when they are about to make it The bungling 
player merely fails in “feeling ’ the coordination that must be achieved 
if a graceful play is to be had 

Kinesthesis and the Nurse The nurse in the sick room needs a 
highly developed kinesthetic sense It makes a great difference to the 
patient whether the nurse’s fingers are deft or clumsy in manipulating 
a dressing, whether her touch is light or heavy in adjusting a bandage 
or disinfecting a wound whether her movements are jerky and m- 
coordmated or whether they are smooth and effective Erratic han- 
dling of a clinical thermometer, a catheter, a synnge, or bed pan, aim- 
less pulling at a quilt or cover, clumsy insertion of a tube or the 
needle of a hypodermic, spasmodic and irregular muscular control in 
moving a patient or in changing his garment, bumping into the 
furniture and jarring the bed-all of these things may be very trying 
to the delicate nerves of the sick person If the nurse is conscious of 
any abnormality of muscular coordination, she should forthwith put 
herself through a serious course in self training in order to correct this 
defect The general environment of a hospital ward or sick room is a 
poor environment in which to demonstrate the imbalance and in- 
coordination of her muscles 

8 Visceral or Organic Senses Everybody who has ever experinced 
distress from the stomach or intestines during an attack of indigestion 
realizes that the internal organs of the bodv are able to transmit on 
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occasion unpleasant sensations. Whenever any of the visceral organs 
in the thoracic or the abdominal cavity are thrown out of normal 
functioning, they discharge sensory impulses which serve as warning 
that something is amiss; incidentally, these impulses may be- discon- 
certing and painful. Microscopic examination of the internal organs 
revealf that fibers pass from them to the nervo^ system, thus convey- 
ing to the brain information as to the internal state of the body^ 
Prominent among the sensations arising from internal structures are 
ofSSS thirst, the former being due in part to rhythmical 

functioning or diseased mechanism* i include ' 

SdtmhSe. AU organic or^ceral sensations of this order are 
“teTe^so^^ 

constantly from these sane ° r B a d serenity and good 

proper functioning. Much 0 d “ £ t 5 hc ^.gularly smooth and 
spirits, however, is to _bc ; a d when one is in 

integrating operation of the „ hc m3y be than kful that the 

good health and feels sensor fibers thaf connect the various 

nervous discharge ' °J et the rorrelating and interpreting nervous 

structures of the body with the correia ^ ^ me[Se Th!s con _ 

system is pleasant and agreeabl rurre nt from the viscera to the 

tinuous and smooth passage of s ry o{ we n. b eing; interruption 
brain is responsible for our g J i£ . f toke ® resp onsible for the feeling 
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of ill-being and malaise to ^Nursing Problems. The dis- 

Relationships of an d bed-ridden, and having cer- 

comfort of being physically P form ; ng abnormally, could be 
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pain that accompany these .. no joubt, to understand how 

enced enough short periods ' ’ be; s he can fancy how dis- 

disagreeable these organic s sufferer they must be when pro- 

concerting and disorganizing o not infrequently are in the 

longed over a period of mo er mined by disease or deficiency, 
person whose health has been . n a patient appears to be exact- 

The nurse must understand th freCS> \ v hen he sighs and moans, 
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be exercised by the nurse to guard him against stumbling and falling 
from sudden recurrences of dizziness and nausea. 

Not infrequently, older people, aware of v hat they commonly term 
their “light-headedness,” develop a timidity in going up or down 
stairs, or even in walking about the room or the house, that attending 
nurses may find hard to understand but must nevertheless accept as 
inevitable in their patients. Fear of falling and of breaking bones is 
omnipresent in many aged people. Along with failing eyes and cars 
go also a dimming and faltering of the cquihbratory mechanism which 
no available mechanical device comparable to glasses and hearing aids 
can rectify. To patients thus afflicted, the understanding nurse be- 
comes a pillar of strength. 

7. The Kinesthetic Sense. Easy operation of an automobile or air- 
plane and similar coordinated physical movements of all types would 
be impossible were it not for the constant sensations of strain, position 
and tension which the kinesthetic receptors report to the central 
nervous system. Acts of skill of all varieties are possible only after one 
has learned to coordinate his muscles and hence is aware of the “feel” 
of the correct move. The golfer, the baseball player, the tennis 
player— all become proficient to the degree that they can reinstate the 
feel of a correct play when they are about to make it. The bungling 
player merely fails in “feeling” the coordination that must be achieved 
if a graceful play is to be had. 

Ktnesthesis and the Nurse. The nurse in the sick-room needs a 
highly developed kinesthetic sense. It makes a great difference to the 
patient whether the nurse’s fingers are deft or clumsy in manipulating 
a dressing, whether her touch is light or heavy in adjusting a bandage 
or disinfecting a wound, whether her movements are jerky and in- 
coordinated or whether they are smooth and effective. Erratic han- 
dling of a clinical thermometer, a catheter, a syringe, or bed pan; aim- 
less pulling at a quilt or cover, clumsy insertion of a tube or the 
needle of a hypodermic, spasmodic and irregular muscular control in 
moving a patient or in changing his garment; bumping into the 
furniture and jarring the bed-all of these things may be very trying 
to the delicate nerves of the sick person. If the nurse is conscious of 
any abnormality of muscular coordination, she should forthwith put 
herself through a serious course in self training in order to correct this 
defect. The general environment of a hospital ward or sick-room is a 
poor environment in which to demonstrate the imbalance and in- 
coordination of her muscles 

8. Visceral or Organic Senses. Everybody who has ever experinced 
distress from the stomach or intestines during an attack of indigestion 
realizes that the internal organs of the bodv are able to transmit on 
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occasion unpleasant sensations. Whenever any of the visceral organs 
in the thoracic or the abdominal cavity are thrown out of normal 
functioning, they discharge sensory impulses which serve as warnings 
that something is amiss; incidentally, these impulses may be discon- 
certing and painful. Microscopic examination of the internal organs 
reveals that fibers pass from them to the nervous system, thus convey- 
ing to the brain information as to the internal state of the body. 

Prominent among the sensations arising from internal structures are 
of course hunger and thirst, the former being due in part to rhythmical 
contractions of the stomach walls, and the latter to a reduction of the 
amount of water in the body tissues and a consequent drying of the 
throat Other organic sensations commonly experienced from mal- 
functioning or diseased mechanisms include those associated with 
nausea, dysentery, “heart bum,” palpitation, pleurisy, neuritis head- 
ache and toothache. All organic or visceral sensations of this order are 
unpleasant, and they may be distressing. . 

We are not so apt to think of the milder sensations which proceed 
constantly from these same organic structures m times of health and 
proper functioning. Much of our day-by-day serenity and good 
proper luiicuo s attributed to the regularly smooth and 

spirits, howete , f thc mtemal mechanism. When one is in 

integrating oper anything,” he may be thankful that the 

good health and feels fibers te connect the various 

nervous discharge * h ^ correlatlng an d interpreting nervous 
structures of the b J ae „eable rather than the reverse. This con- 
system is pleasant; and g sen cur rent from the viscera to the 

nnuous and stnooth pa! g , j?| ing 0 f well-being; interruption 
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or modification or it is, oy PV ™rrience 
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borne by the sick P ers °" 1 _ nn j,.; ons . The nurse herself has experi- 
pain that accompany these ;it ness no doubt, to understand how 
enced enough short P cr !° ds t ; ons be, she can fancy how dis- 
disagreeable these organic sufferer they must be when pro- 

concerting and disorganizing noc infrequently are in the 
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troubles; rather, she should appreciate the fact that a series of un- 
comfortable and unfamiliar sensations is passing from his bodily 
structures into his consciousness, and that he is in consequence in a 
disconcerting mental condition. 

Far from treating such a patient with animus or derision, she must 
rather treat him sympathetically and understandingly. This does not 
mean that she is called upon to aid and abet him in his misery by 
sentimental display of pity and over-sympathy; what she is called 
upon to do is to understand the nature of his discomfort and try to do 
everything within reason to cheer him and make his burden as bear- 
able as possible. Irritation and loss of patience or display of temper 
have no place in those who care for the sick; neither have senti- 
mentality and identification. One of the most helpful rules of conduct 
to cultivate in handling the sick is the maintenance of an objective, 
detached, business-like attitude, tempered with kindness and cheerful- 
ness. 


THE NERVOUS PROCESSES 

Importance of Association. We come next to the second of the 
three interacting physical processes that constitute the organic basis of 
psychological experience: namely, the nervous or connecting process 
that brings sensory experience into contact with responding ap- 
paratus. In the preceding section we made frequent mention of the 
fact that the sense organs of the body serve as gateways to the central 
nervous system, and that were it not for his receptors man could 
never succeed in learning anything about himself or his environment 
We may say with equal certainty also that but for his nervous struc- 
tures man would likewise continue in complete ignorance of himself 
and his environment. By standing as outposts at the periphery of his 
body and as sentinels within his visceral organs, the sensory gateways 
are able to admit whatever messages and dispatches are clamoring for 
attention and adjustment; but it is only through the intermediary of 
the spinal cord and the brain that all this mass of incoming stimulation 
can register in consciousness. Receptors would be useless without a 
central nervous system to receive and coordinate the information they 
pick up; the central nervous system would in turn be useless without 
receptors to bring it something to coordinate, responding organs 
would be helpless without a nervous system to innervate them and 
make them react, and there would be nothing to react to if the re- 
ceptors did not pick up the stimuli adequate to arouse them. Thus 
do sense organs and nervous structures cooperate in regulating and 
presiding over our human behavior. Make a pass at a person’s eye, 
and he will blink; throw pepper into the air, and he will sneeze; sprav 
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tear gas about him, and his tears will flow These are specimens of 

first-level, physical responses mnlcs t h a t a ]l or 
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mate, perhaps also her feelings of temporary loneliness and dismay 
And from any one of these individual words or phrases another long 
string of associations is readily set off 

Integration Still another related miracle of the central nervous 
system is observable in the complete integration of our reactions, both 
mental and motor The entire organism, under the directing and co- 
ordinating influence of the brain and cord, works together as a unit 
It is not, on the surface of things, apparent to the casual observer, for 
example, that the skilled baseball pitcher is using when he delivers the 
ball over the plate no fewer than 200 bones, more than 500 skeletal 
muscles, unknown thousands of involuntary muscles, and probably 
millions of neurones and nerve fibers 

Supplementary Conditions of Nerve Functioning 1 Facilitation 
It is a commonly observed fact that when two or more stimuli, any 
one of which is adequate to arouse a response, are presented simul- 
taneously they cause a more prompt and vigorous response than one 
of them alone would have caused The term facilitation of nerve im- 
pulse has been applied to this phenomenon Holding out food to a 
dog and calling him at the same time by his name will bring him more 
promptly and eagerly than would either stimulus alone Awareness 
that it is time for dinner, that pleasant odors are issuing from the 
kitchen, and that the dining table is set and ready, facilitates a hearty 
response in the hungry person 

2 Prepotence Some of the stimuli that pour in to our conscious- 
ness are of such a nature that they tend to block other competing 
stimuli and sidetrack them effectually, at least for the time being 
Such stimuli are said to be prepotent In general, prepotent stimuli 
have the right of way through the nervous system because they are 
related to the survival or preservation of the organism Thus, a sudden 
twinge of pain from any part of the surface or interior of the body 
shatters its way into our consciousness and compels attention, sim- 
ilarly, a sudden flash of light or a loud detonation will bring us to our 
feet and drive out all other and lesser competing stimuli from present 
consciousness 

3 Summation Sometimes a given stimulus is inadequate to arouse 
a response because it is too weak or transient, when, however, several 
such stimuli are presented simultaneously or in succession they will 
often be found so to reenforce one another that the subject responds 
This represents summation , or convergence , of stimuli It may be il- 
lustrated by the following a whisper in a room where someone is 
sleeping mav be so low as not to be detected by the sleeper, a gentle 
“tucking-m” motion may also pass unnoticed, so may a light touch 
upon the cheek If, however, all three stimuli are applied serially, the 
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sleeper will be more likely to be aroused It appears that stimuli 
coming m over several receptors may thus ' converge upon a singl 
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tion calling for such reciprocal action lasts. When the coordinating 
muscle group is not reacting, there being .at that instant no motor 
impulse discharging into it, it is said to be inhibited. Contraction and 
inhibition are therefore equally forms of reaction.. 

Abnormal Functioning of the Nervous System in the Sick. W hen 
a person is ill, most if not all of his bodily organs and functions may 
be upset, and his whole system may react more or less abnormally. 
His digestive organs may be inefficient; his kidneys and his circula- 
tion may be disturbed; his legs may ache; his head may ache; his 
appetite may be gone; he may have an elevation of temperature; and 
he may say mournfully that he feels as if he had been “pulled through 
a knothole.” Of all our body systems, the nervous mechanism is per- 
haps the most profoundly disturbed by illness. Serving as it does as the 
great coordinator and regulator of our behavior, the nervous system 
could hardly escape being placed under excessive strain by serious mal- 
functioning of the organs under its control. 

1. Certain Thresholds Are Lowered; Others Are Raised in the. Sick. 
Illness of the body brings about sometimes striking changes in the 
levels of thresholds in the nervous system. Reactions that were, during 
a previous state of health, easy and matter-of-course become now 
difficult; those that were then difficult become now easy and natural. 
One patient, for example, when visited by his wife after a minor 
operation at a hospital, threw his arms about her neck and wept like 
a child: it was probably the first time in twenty years that he had 
shed tears. 

This matter of lowering or raising of thresholds is interesting. Ordi- 
narily it is easy for the patient to talk about himself, about his pains, 
about the precariousness of his condition when he was operated upon, 
about the slimness of his chance of surviving the surgeon’s knife, or 
about his present delicate status. Often, too, a person who has devoted 
little attention to himself before his illness becomes when sick selfish 
and self-centered. One patient may be made irritable and sulky 
or querulous by bis illness-, another may become almost pain- 
fully altruistic and considerate of those who wait upon him. Some 
patients fall into attitudes of pessimism; others develop a new serenity 
and optimism. Some who, before they were ill, were tyrannical 
toward their friends and associates, now grow tractable and con- 
siderate. One elderly man who had not spoken to his brother in thirty 
years began, when his health failed, to cultivate him actively. 

Sometimes a patient is resentful of the attention given by the nurse 
to other patients on the ward, deeming it his own personal right and 
need to have her ministrations exclusively for himself, and becoming 
peevish and fretful when her professional attentions are given to 
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others. Frequently it is difficult for a male patient to submit t to the 
professional ministrations of his nurse, especia y wi 
bathing and caring for his body; other ^ P*““ ^ “Jg 
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direction or end. There is on especially if his malady is 

energy physically that the sic P his ’ m ; n d t0 be very active. This 
functional rather than organic, fi ren der s ] eep difficult and 

arousement of the cortica , e Qn the other hand, in certain 

fitful, and so may retard , " ctiv>ty may be slowed down and 

other diseased conditions, c quiescent and mentally detached, 

the patient remain for long p P { cere bration will vary with 

In either case, the rate and his malady, with his general 

the individual patient, with th ^ the degree c f fatigue present, 
attitude, with the time of d y variation in this regard. 

The nurse must expect wide individual v norn ,al ^dividual 

4 There h Faulty Integration m the That is to 

when in a state 

say, he has no difficulty m caartoeng entire otgamsm to s-nooth 
his efforts upon the task <md m '.oM g on other hand , P« 

and efficient performance. Tta experiences difficnltyjn 

ticularly if he stays si motor side, he may fin 

integrating his behavior. On the mo 
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to feed himself, to get out of bed, to walk, to handle his body with 
customary skill On the sensory side, he is likely to o\ er-respond to 
some stimuli and under-respond to others, he exaggerates sounds, 
brightness, weight of clothing and variations in temperature He is apt 
to magnify his pains and handicaps out of proportion to their ac- 
tuality Instead of maintaining a philosophical and serene attitude, he 
worries about his condition and his affairs, and he experiences inner 
turmoil and conflict over matters past, present and future Thus, in- 
stead of preserving a unified and integrated personality, the sick 
person may be disturbed and perplexed, with the confidence and 
aggressiveness that characterized him \\ hen he \\ as \\ ell now dissipated 
in worrying and apprehensiveness It appears that the cortex has lost 
something of its unified and effectual control and that energy is ex- 
pended in purposeless and untoward cerebration 


RESPONDING MUSCULAR AND GLANDULAR PROCESSES 
Role of Muscles and Glands. Finally, as we indicated earlier, the 
muscles aud glands are brought into action These, organs, constitut- 
ing the responding mechanism of our bodies, make it possible after 
sensory perception has occurred and appropriate neural connections 
have been established, for the individual to react by walking, turning, 
manipulating, vocalizing, or by any or all of the innumerable conscious 
neuromuscular adjustments that may be indicated by the situation of 
the moment Deeper in the organism, too, these structures underlie 
the regulation of the automatic or reflex body processes which take 
place largely or entirely without involvement of consciousness or vv ill 
These include the subtle changes in glandular secretions that con- 
stitute the organic basis of our emotions in time of stress or emergency 
Muscle Tonus If one will note the position of his fingers at anv 
moment, he will observe that they are not extended straight outward 
but that they are slightly flexed, or bent, that is to say, the flexor 
muscles maintain a slight pull, even when the subject is relaxing or 
resting When one is lying down, it is not comfortable to keep the legs 

completely extended r luously to do so would be to innervate the 

extensor muscles, \ ature inclir" o keep the flexors slightly 

innenated In cond ->d heal igor, the cerebellar cells 

are continually disc 1 ’ cu the flexor muscles of 

the body This resul m o mscle tone It keeps 

muscles of the L of i < l, and harks 


its origin ' ' ancestors, living 

-..l danger b* r human 

**d >* ' " teadv- 

d the ■ 
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civilized society, while the need for such readiness to P rote “ u ? n “ e “ 
from physical dangers has largely d.sappeared, our motor 
has not lost its fundamental emergency set-up, we . • j 

larly alert to some degree at all times whether waking c >r sleep mg In 
general, good muscle tone in a person means, ^d'tion tojhe 

whose movements are sluggish and muscle contracts it 

Health and Muscular Exercise. Whenever a muse acld 

uses up a modicum of food and pro “u^armer than an idle muscle 
and carbon dioxide. A working m nrovide for metabolism, 

because more blood is being sent 1 require more food and 

People who work hard with their muscks ^u.re^ or ^ 
produce more fatigue poisons tha J , £ lth and ton icity, muscles 
work little. To — n a »nd.t on of heri ^ ^ leads . 
require exercise. Soft t" us “ es , ,1., ot her hand, are as- 

somewhat inactive life; hard rn • normal for the muscles of 
sociated with the active, mus ,^' , ^ t ofTood and to throw off 
our bodies to use up a considerab CQurse l)f a day. Discomfort 

a considerable amount of toxins hen thc expenditure of energy is 
and ultimately danger corn e on! I) e the body com . 

so prolonged that each nights sleep tans to 

p’etely. . . „,ential if we are to remain in good 

Exercise of all our muscles is and its dailv tasks and prob- 

health and in a state of readiness f , s(i(f muscu l ar work; 

lems. The healthy person “ at]l f etes an d the ever-growing 

rather, he thrives upon « W'tneffi ' refreshme nt in sports and 
numbers of those who find del® kmshes the oxygen in the 

strenuous outdoor activities. blood stimulates the elimina- 

lungs, inundates the muscles with vigorously and effectively, im- 
tive and excretory organs to - I “. , musc les alike, and probably 

proves the tone of striped an nor to mention other psycho- 

helps to keep the brain clear an ’ , e physically active life, 

logical benefits that are associated j. Modification of Muscular 
Application to Nursing rm • ^ Qur tasks most efficiently 

Tone in the Sick. In our daily j ar wear and tear if and when 

and with the least amount of neu *. . and unstriped alike, is at ks 
the tonicity of our muse les ’ V c ] e t0 ne both directly and J*n- 

opnmum. Illness is likely to a ‘ : t through the cerebrospinal 

directly. Directly, it may » - de s which express themselves 

system and the mental states and amnia 
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to feed himself, to get out of bed, to walk, to handle his body with 
customary skill On the sensory side, he is likely to over-respond to 
some stimuli and under-respond to others, he exaggerates sounds, 
brightness, weight of clothing and variations in temperature He is apt 
to magnify his pains and handicaps out of proportion to their ac- 
tuality Instead of maintaining a philosophical and serene attitude, he 
worries about his condition and his affairs, and he experiences inner 
turmoil and conflict over matters past, present and future Thus, in- 
stead of preserving a unified and integrated personality, the sick 
person may be disturbed and perplexed, with the confidence and 
aggressiveness that characterized him when he was well now dissipated 
in worrying and apprehensiveness It appears that the cortex has lost 
something of its unified and effectual control and that energy is ex- 
pended in purposeless and untoward cerebration 

RESPONDING MUSCULAR AND GLANDULAR PROCESSES 
Role of Muscles and Glands Finally, as we indicated earlier, the 
muscles and glands are brought into action These organs, constitut- 
ing the responding mechanism of our bodies, make it possible after 
sensory perception has occurred and appropriate neural connections 
have been established for the individual to react by walking, turning, 
manipulating vocalizing, or by any or all of the innumerable conscious 
neuromuscular adjustments that may be indicated by the situation of 
the moment Deeper in the organism too, these structures underlie 
the regulation of the automatic or reflex body processes which take 
place largely or entirely without involvement of consciousness or will 
These include the subtle changes in glandular secretions that con 
stitute the organic basis of our emotions in time of stress or emergency 
Muscle Tonus If one will note the position of his fingers at any 
moment, he will observe that they are not extended straight outward 
but that they are slightly flexed, or bent, that is to say, the flexor 
muscles maintain a slight pull even when the subject is relaxing or 
resting When one is lying down., it is not comfortable to keep the legs 
completely extended continuously to do so would be to innervate the 
extensor muscles whereas nature inclines to keep the flexors slightly 
innervated In conditions of good health and vigor the cerebellar cells 
are continually discharging a mild current mto the flexor muscles of 
the body This results in a condition of tonus, or muscle tone It keeps 
the muscles of the body in a state of readiness to contract and harks 
back for its origin to the time when our primitive ancestors living 
in imminent danger of molestation by animals or by other human 
beings maintained their skeletal muscles in a continual state of readi- 
ness to defend the orgamsm either by flight or by attack In modem 
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hospital is relatively small, nurses may expect to find 
in the mental hospitals. Wherever they are found, then t B hhely to 
be observed by nurse or physician a pronounccd hypotomaty of th 
musculature that is often chrome and forms one of the real obstacles 

Energy. A man faced with 

srsisrt 
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through the innervation of muscles that respond to the central system. 
Thus, one finds ofen in the ward a patient whose muscles are in such 
a state of hypertonus that he “cannot let go”; his body is tense and 
uncomfortable from this constant innervation; his mind may be over- 
active and his senses over-acute, as we have seen; such bodily functions 
as digestion and elimination may be seriously impaired by this inces- 
sant tension; the heart and circulatory system may also be placed 
under considerable strain; the patient may have difficulty in relaxing 
his keyed-up muscles and going to sleep; repair and regeneration of 
his tissues may be impeded by this condition. 

On the other hand, the nurse will also observe patients who manifest 
an abnormally relaxed or hypotonic musculature. This condition may 
be confined to an isolated group of muscles, as for example, certain of 
the postural muscles, or it may prevail generally throughout the 
muscular structure, as in the individual who has passed through the 
crisis of a serious illness and is left weak and helpless. During certain 
febrile conditions, the muscles may be hypertonic, while during sub- 
sequent conditions of allayment of the fever they may manifest an 
abnormal relaxation and hypotonus. In some forms of illness there may 
be a hypotonus during critical stages, while in others a reverse condi- 
tion may obtain. 

Indirectly, illness may interfere with normal muscular tone through 
the effect which it often has upon the endocrines and upon the 
emotions. Take, by way of illustration, the patient who is frightened 
about his condition and will not be reassured. Fear and apprehension 
place a heavy burden upon his visceral functions and upon the organs 
that underlie them. There may be a hypertonus throughout the diges- 
tive tract so profound that ferments cannot be manufactured or dis- 
charged normally and peristalsis is inhibited. Reflex reverberations of 
this alimentary condition are likely to be felt widely throughout the 
other organs and systems of the body, notably perhaps in the kidneys 
and throughout the circulatory system, the muscles of which are kept 
in an abnormal condition of tension. The production of fatigue toxins 
is favored under these conditions, of course, and the effect of these 
may be felt in every organ and tissue of the body. 

Hypotonic reactions in the smooth muscles may also be an indirect 
result of illness, as may be seen in the occasional patient who has no 
desire to get well, no wish to live. This psychological condition may 
be best observed in those individuals who have missed the ordinary 
satisfactions and securities in life while they were in a state of health 
and who now, when they have been stricken by disease, lack those 
returning enthusiasms and purposes that comprise so essential a part 
of the will to live. While the number of such patients in the general 
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wheeled for a half hour into the sunlight, to wamuntuded to the toilet 
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emergency, and to meet it the entire organism girds itself. The nurse 
is a co-worker with nature throughout the crisis, it being her task to 
facilitate the struggle by keenness of perception of the moment’s need, 
promptitude in her ministrations, and the maintenance of a demeanor 
that is calculated to encourage confidence and serenity in the patient. 

3. Illness Is Fatiguing. Fatigue in the healthy individual is due 
physiologically to the accumulation in the blood of toxins thrown off 
into it by contracting muscles. In the sick person, in whom skeletal 
muscle activity is reduced almost to the zero point and in whom 
perhaps smooth muscle activity is not ordinarily greatly increased, a 
new source of toxins comes into existence; i.c., the poisonous invading 
microbes and the dying white corpuscles that are struggling to engulf 
the germs. The presence in the blood of these toxic substances appears 
to be in effect not greatly different from that of true fatigue toxins. 
We may infer, then, that illness is fatiguing, and we may expect the 
patient to feel physically tired from the internal struggle going on 
between his tissues and the enemy that they are harboring. In serious 
illness he may barely have left over from the struggle enough strength 
to raise his hand or turn his head; in less serious illness and dunng 
recuperation, he will of course have a greater residue of physical 
energy. The nurse should understand, however, that illness is fatiguing, 
and that the patient must in all kinds and degrees of illness be guarded 
from overdoing. 

Needless traffic, heavy covers, clumsy books or bulky magazines 
to hold, too many visitors, even too much solicitude from the sympa- 
t etic young student nurse, may be tiring to the convalescing patient 
who more than anything else needs rest and peace. The thoughtful 
nurse will be on the alert to promote physical quiet and mental 
serenity in her patients through whatever opportunities may offer in 
the way of adjusting reading stands, back rests, knee rolls, and the 
like, and through discouraging prolonged visits, whispered consulta- 
tions ana monotonous conversations. 


4. The Convalescing Patient Needs Exercise. The convalescing 
patient needs exercise of a sort adapted to his particular present capac- 
ity to benefit from it. Returning health brings with it a new restless- 
ness of muscle and a new eagerness to assay motor coordinations and 
controls that the weeks of illness have disrupted. In some patients or 
at some stages of disease merely to be raised up in bed, or to sit up 
for a few minutes in a chair beside it, will be exercise enough for the 
day and the prospects of it will be looked forward to and anticipated 
with almost childish zest. For other patients, or at other stages of 
recovery, to walk the length of the corridor on the nurse’s arm, to be 
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Ductless Glands. More elusive are the ductless glands “mmonly 
called the endocrines, or the glands of mtemal sexton. It * only 
comparatively recently that we have come to understand much ab 
these organs Today, while there is some tendency to attribute to 
rh n mom mystical^ower than perhaps 

a dependable science of endocrinology with the chief teachings of 
which the nurse should be familiar. Hecrree at 
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ing existence of the subject Each gland produces a specific secretion 
or hormone which serves a specific function m the maintenance of the 
body economy. 

Glands are of two types duct glands and ductless glands 
Effects of Emotion on the Duct Glands One may sit down at the 
dinner table, hungry and in good spirits at the outset, but because 
somebody at the table scolds him, worries him, or makes him angry or 
resentful, suddenly he finds his appetite gone and his spirits dampened 
His food has lost its appeal, and he shortly excuses himself with the 
remark that he is not hungry Other common experiences are break- 
ing out m a cold sweat when terror grips one, or bursting into tears 
when grieved or mortified In all of these and dozens of similar forms 
of reaction, duct glands are thrown into modified activity the appe- 
tite is lost because the gastric and other digestive glands suddenly stop 
manufacturing their secretions, the person has a cold sweat because 
his perspiratory glands become more activated under stress of fear, 
the tears come because the lacrimal glands are overstimulated by the 
emotional state All of these and other illustrations that might be cited 
indicate the close and intimate connection between states of strong 
emotion and the rate of secretion of the duct glands 
, ^ n ^ m ^ er °f highly interesting experiments have been performed 
by LeComte, Bickel and Sasaki, Oechsler, Cannon and others which 
have demonstrated this relationship m animal subjects When a 
dog, for example, is eating his food and his gastric juice is flowing 
treely from the gastric glands, if a cat is suddenly introduced before 
him, he flies into a fury and his glands stop secreting, even the pan- 
creatic juice and the flow of bile may be checked under these circum- 
stances These demonstrations m animals (notably in dogs, cats, 
rabbits and guinea pigs) corroborate the naive observation of similar 
relationships m human subjects between emotional states and duct 
gland activity The smell or sight of one’s favorite food, a psychic 
state of happiness or content, pleasant or agreeable surroundings— 
these conditions are associated with normal flow of the digestive 
juices, on the other hand, a condition of anxiety, worry, fear, anger, 
suspense discord, excitement, and the like, tends to suppress the 
normal flow of these juices Gastric distress, heaviness in the stomach, 
vomiting, diarrhea and emotional dyspepsia” Cannon finds to be as- 
sociated with inhibition of normal functioning of the digestive glands 
Modem physiology has demonstrated conclusively the fact that 
good digestion must wait on appetite, and that when emotional states 
of a negative sort are present, both appetite and good digestion take 
flight 
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established routine in the physical care of the patient -Ibcldg 
from this standpoint, as will also the maintenance of .an equable d* 
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he is in a pleasurable state; if his affective condition is the reverse of 
this, the secretions do not flow and food, if introduced at such a time 
into the alimentary canal, cannot be digested. 

The state of feeling likewise effects a modification of activity in 
certain of the endocnnes, notably in the adrenals, as we know. Un- 
pleasant states of anger, fear or pain cause widespread inhibitions of 
digestive functions through a withdrawal of blood from the stomach 
and intestine. It should be apparent, therefore, that mealtime for 
anybody ought to be a time of cheerfulness and pleasurableness rather 
than the reverse. For the sick person this is of the utmost importance, 
since his appetite is likely to be somewhat capricious; moreover, his 
malfunctioning organism is causing him pain and apprehension, which 
circumstance in itself tends also to retard the process of digestion. 
Consequently, the patient’s food should be served daintily and at- 
tractively; portions should not be discouragingly large; dishes and 
linen should be scrupulously clean; odors should be fresh and savory. 
Through these means the fickle appetite of the patient may be subtly 
encouraged. 


2. Avoidance of Emotion in the Sick-Room. Strong emotion fitted 
man properly enough for a primitive environment in which he might 
be called upon momentarily to meet physical emergencies; man’s 
organism has retained the emergency mechanisms embodied in the 
autonomic nervous system and the endocrines, and hence man finds 
himself in modem civilized society with their force undiminished. To 
the arousing situations to which he formerly reacted physically by 
fighting, by rage, by flight, by bloody struggle, he can now react only 
physiologically; that is to say, when he is angry, afraid, in a temper, 
or in pain, he does not clench his fists and join in mortal combat; nor 
does he run blindly and with pounding heart through the forest to 
satety, instead he merely stops digesting his food, narrows his eyes, 
throws adrenalin and liver sugar into his blood. Instead of doing, he 
merely prepares to do. This general arousing of the organism places a 
strain upon it which, unless the pressure can be relieved by vicarious 
forms of physical expenditure, is inimical not only to comfort and 
serenity but also to the performance of visceral functions. 

In the sick-room care should be exercised to keep the emotional 
tone of the patient as healthful and normal as possible. The mere 
circumstance that the organism is malfunctioning disturbs the auto- 
nomic and viscera functions; the nurse should so order and control 
the stimuli that play upon her patient that the depressing and the 
arousing emotions, e.g., apprehensiveness, anger and fear, will be re- 
duced to the minimum. In general, the following of a regularly 
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observed in some individual presenting one of the followtng gntndular ab- 

normalities: Addison’s disease. 

(a) Cretinism. , . Acromegaly. 

<» EjeoptaHaUnic goiter. ' 

( c ) Myxedema. • m 

20 What are the procedures you are “ Ught n ^ 5 ^ c uf s iM^for^ptragrtpk 
objective the maintenance of muscle available in your hospital 

2!. List ’the occupational these 

lT,h h ,heT^»hert ES P"* “ d 

22. Sketch ait ideal tray for the 

food permit, give actual demo HoW does this tray compare with 

would make special appeal to th p \i[ a \. e practical suggestions that 

those sensed to the patients in yo . f rom the patient’s point of view, 

you believe would improve 

from the point of view of the ; h P t ' serve s as an adequate emotional 

21. Discuss one habit you have developed 
outlet for you. 
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WHY PEOPLE BEHAVE AS THEY DO 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 Why is it a very difficult task indeed to teach a child bom blind and deaf 3 

Did you ever personally know such an individual 3 

2 List situations in which you have experienced definite interference with your 

seme of balance or equilibrium How axe the resulting sensations to be ac- 
counted for 3 

3 List situations in which you have experienced kinesthetic sensations of strain, 

movement, coordination, and the like 

4 Cite evidence from your own past or continuing experience to prove that 

visceral sensations play important roles in our lives List a number of visceral 
sensations 

5 (a) Blindfold yourself for one hour when you feel wide awake, talk with 

friends, also spend some time alone 

(b) How does this give you a better understanding of the patient who has 
both eyes covered with eye pads 3 

6 Plan a color scheme for a private room in the hospital, for your own room 

in the home 

7 Why are signs erected close to hospitals reading ‘ Hospital— Quiet"? Outline a 

plan whereby an effective drive might be made against unnecessary noises 
m the hospital 

8 List objectionable odors found in hospital situations and suggest how they 

might be lessened 

9 Prepare a 250 word discussion on * How the Nurses Give Special Consideration 

to Patients’ Sense Organs " 

10 Name five disease conditions m which disturbances of certain receptors are 

characteristic symptoms of the disease 

11 Write a brief paper to indicate that you understand the meaning of integration, 

using an appropriate example of your own choosing to illustrate the process 

12 Suggest additional examples of facilitation, of prepotence, of convergence , or 

summation, of diffusion, of reciprocal innervation 

13 By diagram illustrate various structures involved in the development of the 

movement patterns called nursing skills Will many repetitions of one proce- 
dure eventually become so mechanical that the initial movement of the 
procedure may serve as a stimulus to bring in its wake the other movements 
which are needed to complete that particular procedure 3 Discuss 

14 Consider the nurse who gives an effective bath and at the same time carries 

on an interesting conversation with the patient on other topics Would this 
constitute good nursing care 5 Give reasons for your answer 
b List six stimuli which would be prepotent m hospital wards Give your reasons 
for selecting those you have chosen 

16 What would be some stimuli you could add to the ward situation to facilitate 
favorable responses from patients 5 Favorable response from the head nurse 5 

17. List varying conditions of muscle tone that you have yourself experienced 

under different circumstances of alertness, fatigue, illness, excitement, anger, 
fright, and the like 

18. Have you ever been ill 3 For how long a time 3 How ill 5 To what degree 

has your personal experience with illness made you aware of the fact that 
illness is fatiguing 5 

19 Describe peculiarities in behavior or m appearance which you have personally 
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learning: stages and procedures 

Voluntary and Involuntary Attention. To some 
we pay attention actively, purposefully, with the des re and the mind 

set to understand them, even though they ma> .<r ort Examples 
require a great deal of hard and consuming mental effort . .Exmpte 

o^this so£ of active or ^“ne ^uldprefer 

behavior as keeping at one s v ork pers > f orc : ntr oneself to 
to substitute something more ^ ter “ t,ng ' follow her line of duty. A 
study, to do what is expected ot her, uninteresting explana- 

pupa pays this sort of f ^ ’^Mal admonition or reproof, to 

uon by her teacher, to words of p ^ for her mother a t the 
explicit instructions as to w hats voluntary attention because 

store, and the like. One '’td'nanly P^ ™™^ for her t0 

she has learned that it is the expected or the pron 

do ‘ , , , • tendency to pay passive or involuntary 

On the other hand, there 1S a ‘ e ^ examples are: attending to a 
attention to certain situations. C 0 f ■■p; re i” or to the smell 

brilliantly sparkling clc«nc S'S"’ f automobile brakes. These are 
of escaping gas, or to the scream g< ^ ^ of attention which we 
all suggestive of involuntary a , ' is nove l, sudden, intense, mter- 
are forced to pay because the sti draw our thoughts away 

csting, or othenvise compelling enoug ^ {m thc momen t, upon 
from our present tasks and direc u-anufacturers, chambers of com- 
the stimulus. Advertisers, ^owmen, m f involuntary attention 
merce, and the like, depend up or investors to their offerings, 

to direct the minds of potentia > i cse lf to a study of the laws 
The psychology of advertising attention; if it pays to advertise, 
* ' ' * 2 arousal of involu tary attention directed to a 


underlying the ; 


U, f V f;: a h y a dTeir aUention directed to a 

it is because when people ha ^ very likely to call for that 
specific brand of merchandi » The influence which color, nois , 
. , . .t rrn marketing, men* 


specific brand of merchan ,s ’ . The influence whi 

brand when they next go marketing. statement have over our 

display, motion, suspense and «^ ]]ing stiinu]l as these, psyeholo- 

minds is tremendous, lo s „d vintage.” , _ , 

gists apply the term “factors ^/shuttle back and forth ^' 

In our everyday life ax P c ,”?" w (,i c h we choose inwardly to attend 
tinually between those stimuli t tors externally, as may be 

and those which are thrust upon our r^ ^ si mng * her drab 

illustrated in the following s.^t: o* . A she devotl „g her fuU 

preparing a lesson in P^ 0 ' smdying at the moment requires 
attention, since the topic . ome body call her name, h ’ 

thoughtful concentration. Le^ ^ thoughts J 

start conversing, and to “ n , directed upon the speaite w 

away from her textbook , j et t he electric lights w 
radiator nearby begin to p 
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Wisdom ts the principal thing , therefore 
get wisdom , and with all thy getting get 
understanding 
proverbs 17 7 


LEARNING: STAGES AND PROCEDURES 


THE FIRST STAGE IN LEARNING ACQUIRING THE INFORMATION 
As we observe the multitude of objects, situations, people, principles 
and conditions that make up the world around us, we can hardly fail 
to be impressed with the miracle of mind which makes it possible for 
us to take them all into consciousness and become intellectually aware 
of them Beyond this miracle is the still more striking one of the 
ability we have after the observation has been made to retain them 
and to reinstate them in memory 

These three processes— perceiving, retaining and recalling— comprise 
true learning Only if and after one has extended her mental processes 
through each of these stages can she be said to have learned It is not 
sufficient for one to have seen or heard or otherwise sensorially been 
aware of a fact or a situation or event one must also have retained 
the experience in her brain cells or nervous system well enough to be 
able to recall or reinstate it when it is needed, and with sufficient 
clarity to satisfy her that her memory is not playing her false Learn- 
ing that a pneumococcus, for example, is a spherical bacterium, as- 
sociated causatively with pneumonia, has been completed only when 
the learner can promptly recall what she has learned about this par- 
ticular microbe and can recognize the remembered material as belong- 
ing with pneumococcus and not with meningococcus, with tubercle 
bacillus, or with the spirochete 

The first step toward intellectual mastery of anything becomes, 
therefore, the tmpressmg of the data upon the mmd, ,e , pay mg atten 
turn to what is to be learned and retained We must have had our 
attention called to the material and have been made perceptually 
aware of its actuality before we can proceed with ultimate and com- 
p ete learning of it This circumstance suggests the important role 
pla> cd by attention and perception in learning 
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LEARNING: STAGES AND PROCEDURES 

the stimuli to which she wills to attend and to neglect others. Atten- 
tion is therefore both a selecting and a neglecting process. 

What is commonly termed ...attention does not e^ tee B no 
such thing; the inattentive student ts merely pay ln S 
wrong things, i.e., to the marginal ideas rather than » the focalsen«. 
When John’s teacher warns John that he is . not P^. ® . - s hes- 
what she means is that he is not paymg attention to wha“he w,sh« 
he is rather paying attention to what he wishes, e.g.tothe ball gam 
that is to take place after school, to wishing it ™P“" er ’ 
one of the innumerable other things whic in perceive it 

Perception. We attend to a s.tuanon , m .“JSJ be fore 

clearly, to derive meaning from our etperie ' ' nQ mean ; n g 

a baby a radio tube, and he cannot perceiv . . \ e receiving 

for him; all he can do is to look at it. Seein S “"“^'ihrough any 
sensory impressions through the eyes or exp perceive, one 

other receptor, is not necessarily perceiving. In order to perc^, ^ 
must have had enough experience be o ’ ouJ concen tration and 

significance to the present stimulus. observed in the 

vacant stares of complete bewilderment are to ^ rf 

, infant as he endeavors to make some vantage point 

chaos about him. Only very the essential meaning of 

afforded by his mothers arms can hi e house, yard, auto- 

puppy, toy, stand,,, a, papa, bottle, hand nose ^ ^ 
mobile. And slower still is his acquisition as i ee p , good, bad. 
cepts, such as happy, afraid, ™ u Z h ‘?’ t0 establish surprisingly 

We who are grown up have been a ° Through retained 

satisfactory order and meaning m nn use Q f the analytical 

memory of our past experiences, and S not only to recognize 

powers of our minds, we are in a P new objects and situa- 

former percepts but also to ascribe m , corT1 prehension. W e see ^ 
tions and thus fit them into our sc e whatever new objects or 

to classify, to make meaningful, to cjtajo* pr0 per relationslups 

experiences come to us, and to place , pr0ce sses, it goes with- 
with other objects and experiences. In mdtes it possible for the 

out saying, attention is fundamental, consdoasness the stimuh that 
individual to receive into his ioc 

surround him. „ . „ however, we do not see or 

Illusions of Perception. Sometime; s, h 3Ctll ally are. Ifchabod 
hear, or otherwise sense, expenenc ^ Katrina Van Tasse , 

Crane, when he was returning from t tb e groaning of 

.u. jja* together of birch branen a r nu 


- .. .is returning i branches tor uw> ~.j 

mistook the rubbing together of ‘ walloping behind Mm at 
witches, and the disguised Brom man 0 f Sleepy Hollow, 
night for the terrible “headless horseman 
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dim, and then become bright and stabilized again; let an incipient 
twinge from a sensitive tooth or a fleeting cramp in her back smash 
its way into her consciousness, let a stray thought of what she will 
have for dinner or where she will go this evening pass the citadel of 
her consciousness, or let any other of the hundreds of extraneous and 
irrelevant occurrences that are always taking place about one assail 
her: gone are her studious attitudes and her good intentions and her 
present ambition to get her psychology lesson; she is at the mercy of 
circumstances. True, the interruption caused by the foreign stimulus 
may be only fleeting, but at least it sufficed to draw her attention 



Fig 6 Sketch to illustrate marginal and focal ideas at any conscious moment 
. t» ? “® nts t * ie * oca ' senes > A > B > C, etc., represent marginal stimuli, any one of 
which may at any instant drive out X and replace it with a new focal series. 


momentarily to it and away from the task which she had set herself 
voluntarily and purposefully to accomplish. 

s> c o ogists often refer to the intruding ideas or experiences that 
WOrl! as mar i' nal «*« and to the central task as 
* . a 1 ea " *8 ure > & represents schematically the structure of our 
r t, '[ lS i :i0usness an ^ £ lve n waking moment, the focal idea being held in 
•J. e r f° t Un 0n !^ unt * . some marginal idea becomes strong enough 
fn Si V" 0l ? h f t0 drive the focal idea out into the fringe and 

Lh-rn P r • ‘n el? fo ? us ' The COIKciou s life of all of us during any 
g. en period of time becomes largely a succession of exchange be- 
tueen focal and fringe or marginal ideas. Almost everyone can will 
to keep the important needful idea series in the focus fairly con- 
tinuously, but ill rare all at the occasional merev of the competing 
marginal stimuli. The good student, while she cannot keep the latter 
from intruding can and does bring back the focal series promptly and 
is not inclined actually to welcome every- distraction that comes 
knocking at the door. The good student is able to select and control 
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the simmli to which she wills to attend and to neglect others. Atten- 
tion is therefore both a selecting and a neglecting process. 

What is commonly termed inattention doe not 
such thing; the inattentive student is mere y p y g scr ies. 

wrong things, i.e., to the marginal. tlcr than to 
When John’s teacher warns John that he “ rion to what she wishes: 
what she means is that lie is not pay S t0 thc ball game 

he is rather paying attention to what A ' . were summer, or to any 

that is to take place after school to wishing it : were 
one of the innumerable other things w order to perceive it 

Perception. We attend to a sl ™ a jence 0 f jt. Hold before 
clearly, to derive meanmg from o P.^ . £ for jt has n0 meaning 
a baby a radio tube and he can f ^ m ob ject, ie> receiving 
for him; all he can do is to look • ; encing it through any 

sensory impressions through the eyes o* e t0 perceive, one 

other receptor, is not necessarily P eI 5 , j t0 give meaning and 
must have had enough expenence beforehand ^ f oncentratio „ and 
significance to the present sti • ^ t0 be observed in the 

vacant stares of complete bewi semblance of order out of the 
infant as he endeavors to make s t b e sure vantage point 

chaos about him. Only very g ra J t b e essential meaning of 

afforded by his mother’s arms ca ^ house , yard, auto- 
puppy, toy , grandma papa, J meanings of abstract con- 

mobile . And slower sail is his q col nfortable, asleep, good, bad. 
cepts, such as happy, afraid, naug jy t0 establish surprisingly 

We who are grown up have been Thr0U gh retained 

satisfactory order and meaning r i. r0U eh the use of the analytical 

memory of our past experiences, a 0Sltlon not only to recognize 
powers of our minds, we are 1 . to neW objects and situa- 

former percepts but also to asen 0 f co mprehension. We seek 

tions and thus fit them into our scr ‘ whatever new objects or 

to classify, to make meamngfu , . m j n t beir proper relationships 

experiences come to us, and to p t bese processes, it goes with- 

with other objects and experienc • . g Jt ma kes it possible for the 

out saying, attention is fundame > consciousness the stimuli that 
individual to receive into bis 

surround him. . c however, we do not see or 

Illusions of Perception. Somennw , actually are. Ichabod 

hear, or otherwise sense, expe t be fair Katrina Van Tassels, 

Crane, when he was returning « branche s for the groamng or 
mistook the rubbing together galloping behind him at rm " 

witches, and the disguised Brum Bon«g£ r sleepy HoUow .'' The 
night for the terrible “headless horse 
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dim, and then become bright and stabilized again; let an incipient 
twinge from a sensitive tooth or a fleeting cramp in her back smash 
its way into her consciousness, let a stray thought of what she will 
have for dinner or where she will go this evening pass the citadel of 
her consciousness, or let any other of the hundreds of extraneous and 
irrelevant occurrences that are always taking place about one assail 
her: gone are her studious attitudes and her good intentions and her 
present ambition to get her psychology lesson; she is at the mercy of 
circumstances. True, the interruption caused by the foreign stimulus 
may be only fleeting, but at least it sufficed to draw her attention 



Fig. 6. Sketch to illustrate marginal and focal ideas at any conscious moment 
«r Cnti thC f ° Ca sen , es ’ A ’ B ’ C > etc ' represent marginal stimuli, any one of 
which may at any instant drive out X and replace it with a new focal series. 


momentarily to it and away from the task which she had set herself 
voluntarily and purposefully to accomplish. 

Psychologists often refer to the intruding ideas or experiences that 
break m upon our work as marginal ideas and to the central task as 
the focal idea. Figure 6 represents schematically the structure of our 
consciousness at any given waking moment, the focal idea being held in 
. °f e S r oun on y until some marginal idea becomes strong enough 
to ~ SI 1 ■ e . nou 8 h f t0 drlvc th ' focal idea out into the fringe and 
m r th - e f °c US The consclous life of all of us during any 
guen period of time becomes largely a succession of exchangS be- 
tween focal and fringe or marginal ideas. Almost everyone can will 
to keep the important, needful idea series in the focus fairly con- 

l\' Ut ,''Vt. re ' f th ? occas ional mercv of the competing 
marginal stimuli. The good student, while she cannot keep the latter 
from intruding can and does bring back the focal series promptly and 
is not inclined actually to welcome every distraction that comes 
knocking at the door. The good student is able to select and control 
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in tvpe. The desert traveler, 
notice any except the most glaring errors ^ ldus i 0 n 0 f “seeing in 
half-dying of thirst, experiences ^nunony oasis and splashing 

the mists upon the horizon the palms of a g 

waterfalls. ore scientific the task in w c 

Perception and the Nurse. The for accurate observa- 

one is engaged, the gteatet become* *e e« y medjcine nd surgery 
tion on the part of the worker. The pmcu Qtes the greatest 

is fundamentally a scientific techmque 



tac5 appe „ „ be 

M „ r Lyer «S££S Zs,on the 

Fig. 8 Opucal illusions «, the rem ca '' Sosiom the horizontal dines 

of unequal length, b, ° vere f^f a ] lg nnient, d, G f a ll the bnes are P ” y * 

transversal appears to be out ^ middle sec e m the m 'ddlc- v 

do not appear so, e, L'PP* P^'^U.ncs aPP«f ' Company. Publisher, ) 

f and g.Henng illusion the h ology Hoog ht 

Introduction to Educational sy _ nnce med With It. The 

f .11 who are m any carr y on a prominent 

accuracy on the part of all . , n „ prepared and hence must 

nurse must realize that she * adon Q f the hea ‘ ^ l3tions hip to it as is 
and essential role in the a PP ^ her essenn j n t hc hospital 

school herself to be as a cc “ff d “ t h depend reeives. Number- 

the physician in his. Life a nu rse observ guesswork can 

upon the accuracy with i*^ r “ to adminnter, and g 
less routine details are lef , , nm ncc of them ^.jheh 2 re com- 

be permitted about her P e fo ii oW ing sl “F crmom ncr, recording a 
Consider, for ezampl . reading » d ; n g an d following a 

monly assigned ® a « COrdl * 

reading upon a chart, g v 
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reader herself, no doubt, has mistaken for an intruder her own coat 
hanging carelessly over a chair in the darkened room when she en- 
tered; she has misinterpreted some sound nearby as somebody calling 
her name; she has perhaps mistaken some disturbing noise that awoke 
her for the voice of one of her patients calling; or she has been sure 



Fir. 7. Size and perspective. In spite of appearances the figures of the boy an£ l 
the man are the same height. (Cameron: Psychology and the School. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Publishers.) 

that her companion addressed her and has inquired what she said, only 
to be assured that she had not spoken. The mistakes that all of us 
make in estimating distances, perspectives, height, weight, durations 
of time, and magnitudes are proverbial, since our sense organs do not 
always register accurately the stimuli that fall upon them. We arc 
prone to see or hear what we expect to see or hear, or what we are 
mentally set to experience. Thus, misprints will sometimes get past 
the most experienced proofreader; the ordinary reader will rarely 
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one’s mind” must not be an excuse folium to obse^and record 

or execute carefully each ” dlV1 d)SC0Unt emotion in a health-disease 
The young nurse must learn to . „ 0 f ber senses which 

situation, and to rely solely u P? n , exa!!( jeration. The nurse who 
she has trained to avoid dls “" 10n ^ dea ? b rattle, or who records 
mistakes phlegm in the throat nerceiver or a good recorder. 

98 9° as 99.8“, is obviously not a good perceiver or g 

' the SECOND STAGE IN LEARNING: RETAINING IT® DATA 

Forgetting. As soon a5 , WC S /X 'permanence' retention of facts 
begin to forget. Many atudl “ de by various investigators, with 

learned in the schools have been nerson forgets within a few 

the general conclusion that the or a j naturc which he learned 

years a great many of the thin S s ,. About a fi ou r schooling ap- 
or was drilled upon in school setting wherein we may sharpen 

pears to do for us is to provi , t hink, to reason, ro judge, 

our minds and discipline them ’ becn out 0 f school for some 

and the like. Almost everyone who h ^ character sketch of 

years would find it extremely ^ 0 f tbe Jamestown colony, or 

Cassius, or to outline the ear y . eX p e d,tton. The fact of the 

to give the details of the Lewi d tbe re levant information IVC 

matter is, we have forgotten “ d w e would wish to review 

once had about these persons or evenjjnn 

them before hazarding the tas p P E bb inghaus, we discover that 
Following the classic r ese ^ h scs °‘ veb3Ve forgotten 50 per cent of 
within an hour after practice hours, two thirds of it; by the 

memorized data; within twenty rbe end of the first mom , 

end of a week, three quarters ot , ' bo f comfort one can find in 

four fifths of it. About the * while forgetting proceeds rapidly 

this fact is the circumstance that n aft „ the first initial loss, 

at first, it continues more and ■ "> w hcre the amount retained from 
reaching a point after sever a cons tant over a long P cn0 ‘ 

month to month remains su ener3 ] appearance of the cun 

time. Figure 10 represents the g JV. alon( . remain tolerabl) 
forgetting for ideational data. A son)ew hat prolonged disuse, 
constant and intact, regar - nd that after pracncc stops 

Other experimenters have f ° . d slv , -juns, Luh demonstrated that 
of early loss proceeds less retained nvo days after the 

50 per cent of learned materia , oss may bc due to the fact tl 

learning. Ebbinghaus s mote st g th3t hc failed to control ad 
he was his cun and only mb'cct, Morcovcr , forgetting is now 
quately the possible factor of ^ Und of material, ,d,o- 

knoun to depend upon man> 
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prescription, and making reports, oral or written These are routine 
matters, it is true, and some of them may after a time appear to the 
student to be of slight importance Accuracy in discharging them, 
however, is demanded of every staff worker who is charged with the 



Performed 30 vaccination against smallpox 

s 'rSrncrcL™ ~ d ," by , Dr Ed "“ d >' * included here as a 

thTn n.m ,0 D «e m f ,h ', s “ d ™' Study ,t carefully for about IS seconds 
“ ,d , s ". ho ' v ™n>' of the questions based upon it you can 
“e^Zou 'f . tenure ” ' h ' r ' OTt,! Ch “ k afterward by 

“ re of ,he Slck Eyes and cars and fingers must report 
conditions a, they ere, not as they probably are, as they were yester- 
day or as they ought to be The emotions must not be permitted to 
stampede the perceptual faculty, scattered attention must not make 
it possible for error to creep in, the pressure of “a dozen things on 
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„u,_„ c ,-hor we have memorized 
Overlearning There are t g our names the Lords 

however, that we shaU “ v ® ems al fd nursery rhymes of child 

prayer, and the poems and mem £ , because t hey were over 
hood We retam these end of a 

learned, that is to say, practice of 


(Overt i 


, arced lo this P° nt ) 


V -ftaWt jBfrtbnftdqi.no harmj _ 

— — "l rc of 'jest reca ‘ ; 1 

\ 

\ ?"/• 

\ 

\yg% 


Flg u 

. v ,r has continoed off and on most 

school day or a school unit of '«-* h ted we U beyond the 

of our fees Any material mn , e d.ate purposes is said to 

point where it can just be r mes jnghly important to any 

be overleamed Overlearning over lo ng periods o . 

who purposes to retamjaroculMje^^ 

— pis 

1 How many people appear in the cmre> 

2 How many women are n* f h3ts s 

5 How many womenarc S vacc ,„atctP 

4 Which arm of the boy » bemg 

5 Is the boy wearing l» w “ g f roan or a woman’ 

6 Is the boy grasping the arm < 

8 Who uhSng ^heloemr ahorse 

. 9 0 Sr many - -m-chair or an armless one’ 

11 Is the chair on which the noy 

12 Is there a bucket visible' 

1! Are the blinds open or closed port ing the balcony? 

14 How many pillars can be seen snpn 
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syncrasy of the learner, nature of the in-between activity, method of 
measurement used by the experimenter, etc. 

It must be understood, however, that this matter of forgetting is 
not quite so disconcerting as appears on the surface. If it is true that 
we forget many if not most of the facts we learn in school, it is also 
true that we retain most of the skills and attitudes that were developed 
during the years of our formal schooling. In the very process of 
studying a unit of material we achieve training in using the mind 
analytically and thoughtfully, and this is a discipline that carries over 



. Curve! sh °wing rate of forgetting. Ebbinghaus used nonsense syllables, 
which he memorized to the point of just recall, after the elapse of varying intervals 
I ,“ mcd th ' “ the measure of rate of forgetting the tune 

Irenes Radossawljewitsch repeated Ebbinghaus’ experiments 
T" obs '"'f. ‘"d ”t>‘le be found the burner's general conclusions 
Deriod' hnm ed d ™T!F‘" d ,h ?« Wetting proceeds much less rapidly during the 
rn tksS! 1 , ? following the learning than Ebbinghaus had found. The curves 
to renr«enr ™ ' reUtive findings of these two experimenters. It is drawn 

Pw r c'h='fer r \?m 0d r? f thlIty da> ’ s - < Av "‘ll Elements of Educational 
Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers ) 


into subsequent learning situations. After all, the acid test of learning 
hes not in the perfection of exact memory but rather in the degree 
to which what has been learned transfers to life situations, supplies a 
basis tor grasping and evaluating new experience, builds in a rich back- 
ground of interpretation, and equips us to attack new learning experi- 
ences with improved form and technique. These arc ends to which 
most of our studying leads, even though much specific and exact 
information is lost in the process. 
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THE THIRD STAGE » - «— ■ one 

Mere retention of material iearn ’ , it is nee ded. Casual and 

must also be able to reinstate or re are t j ie y t i e together in 

incidental though many of our e *P d Jong-understood prin- 

mind in accordance with certain defin um a. nd M yea „ 
ciples which Aristotle first enun ; the original unpressing of 

ago. The same principles ' when needed. As at present 
the experiences operate also in reca u are contained under 

understood, these classic exp ana secondary Principles of As- 

the primary Law of Assoc, at, on and the seconoa y 

sociation. . . T . > aw Q f Association may be stated 

The Law of Association. The La togeth er, the en- 

as follows: Of two thmgs dr 7w in the other also. This is 

trance of one into the rnmd ; B operation is based all 

Aristotle s old Law of Cont,gu„y,«ti “P°“ re J mbered , it must be 
learning and all recalling- I 3 else; if it is t0 be recalled it 
associated contiguously with! ® forjn( , r associated idea. From 

must be recalled contiguously with is setting the stage of 

this point of view, all that teach'ng cons« ^ (o be „ numbered 
learning in such a way that those Thus , the teacher must 

shall be experienced together y « P c } )iId > s attention, and 

bring the following ideas together in ^ „ Brmir . “ 8 X 7’ = nd ” • 
must so experience them: co , ,■ ecrs ” and “Lepidoptera. In tec > 
the “boilins point” and 212 » Pontisuity, “coffee suggests 

accorto”fo P the Law of rich and numerous 

“Brazil,” “Brazil” suggests “coffee thc mental bfe be- 

the associations, the more f v jj tlone d learning, we . n „ Yner j 

^htual S' all learning is 

1 .™- 1 ZtZrl 

likely is the presence of on ' of otbc r associates that hat e b 
second than it is any of the undcr various circumstances 

connected with it at various principle of recency ss . 

the past. Students make use of the P ^ T tion , trying ° f°f““ 
“cram” at the last ^ associated ideas that they hate been 

together in an hour the hosts ot as 


,hcy 

the past. Students make examination, tr> mg 

" - t the last minute for idcas that they 

S'rfo-em^, ;d „ s ^ous-y >3 — fflS 

wh 2 ; n oTisT/ihe mind it : «B« *£££?, drill work in our schools 
most frequently expenenced. The purp 
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In the light of this principle, it is obvious that we should not be 
content with the minimum amount of study or practice required, we 
should rather be anxious to drill ourselves beyond the bare amount 
needed for immediate recall In this way we may escape the embar 
rassment and vexation of needless forgetting of materials that were 
only half learned It is far wiser to learn to overleam than it is to be 
content with underleammg 

Thorndikes Law of Exercise Thorndikes Law of Exercise is a 
formulation of this same principle, thus the strength of a stimulus 
response connection is increased by use or exercise , and conversely, 
his Law of Disuse states that the strength of such a connection is de- 
creased when it is not exercised during a period of time There are 
numerous other factors in good learning and m poor learning to which 
we shall return m the next chapter 

Retroactive Inhibition Certain interesting experiments have 
shown that if one would retain effectively something that he has just 
learned, he should keep his mind inactive for a period following the 
learning, notably by sleeping Undoubtedly much of our forgetting 
would be eliminated if we were not compelled by program and school 
routine to turn immediately from the study of one subject to some 
other, without giving the brain cells time to assimilate the former 
material As it is, the new datum appears to be retroactive upon that 
previously practiced, inhibiting its best retention It is a familiar fact 
that the mind retains overnight with clarity and faithfulness the thing 
studied just before retiring It would be a splendid habit for anybody 
to insist upon keeping his mind fallow and his attention as unfixed as 
possible for at least a five minute interval after he has finished one 
mental task before engaging upon some other task of a different type 
or content It is almost as though, using the otherwise absurd analogy 
, a^ dish of gelatin, the brain cells must be given a little time to 
set after new material has been poured into them if they are to 
retain it J 

Periods of sleep or mental inertia however, can rarely be alternated 
with periods of mental work Programs and appointments and the 
general nature of our waking Lfe will hardly adapt themselves to such 
an arrangement, desirable as it might be ideally The student can, 
nevertheless, hope to hold retroactive inhibition at a minimum by 
striving for comprehension of each block of material as it is inter- 
polated upon the preceding, by searching out similarities among 
materials studied in successive periods of application, and by the 
realization that materials sometimes “get in each other’s way’ and 
have to be frequentlj reviewed and carefully integrated 
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Certain features of similarity 

often determine our associations. T > . ; es in common-possi- 

because the two individuals have c facial expression. Con- 

bly eyes that are similar « • Mr. C. Much of 

sequently, when one sees Mr. , wltb our friends is projected 

the social conversation that we car Y reminds me . . and one 
upon the often repeated wonfc ^ which f rie ndly conversa- 

often notes that a member o£ . 8 £ ^ contnbute to the circle 

non is going forward can d ^ nded by somc associative cue that 
some incident of which he is 

the conversation has given him. ,, degrees of recall, ranging 

Recognition. There are, o ’jtuation presented to the mind 

from a vague consciousness com plete recognition of it in time 

has been experienced b ? f ? re ..'° ri enced, or as it may have been 
and .. ir was originally cxpcne n i, .mnetimes happens 


nas been experienced b f f ? re . “ “^ced, "r as it may have been 
and space as it was onginal y - P fj ect jon. It sometimes happens 
modified by subsequent cx P e ,?5 , 0 f familiarity,” and is half per- 
that one has a bothersome ‘£f" 8 f before,” or has “seen tins 
suaded that he has “been m.that sam P^ e]enKntary a nd incomplete 
person somewhere before. rietails are re-presented while others 

recognition in which some of t lan( j s cape wliich one has never 
are missing. Thus, a combinations of trees 

actually seen may contai . experienced in a wholly d 

elevations which one has hirnsel -P ents a simple form of memory 
setting. Partial recall of t *” s . s °“ 1 P uch lower order of logical com- 
and presupposes far less dnlUnda mu ^ ^ 
prehension than is true t he following questions 

Consider, by way of Ulustra 
objective-type examination 

1. The cotton gin »» i“ v '""wHrrNEY Mc CORMICK MORSE _ 


i l,, name Whitney in connection 

It is a simpler matter to than it is w r** for 

"he“e of the Federal 

r^n. by Thts -£“££ “ca* shlu as far as possible 

sociations sufficient to msu 
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is to lower the neural thresholds by repetition of ideas or concepts that 
belong together and are to be made permanent. The more the drill, 
the better the recollection. This is Thorndike’s Law of Exercise or 
Use. If one associates “9 X 8” with “72,” and not with “76,” it is 
because the former association has been made most often. 

3. Primacy. This principle states that the first or earliest associa- 
tion formed between two ideas sometimes operates preferentially, 
even though other associations have been made more often or more 
recently. It is because of the operation of this principle that we some- 
times find our first impressions to be lasting, and our earlier experi- 
ences to be most vivid. 

4. Intensity. Sometimes an experience is so intense or emotional 
that whenever any element in it is subsequently present in the mind, 
other elements that were associated originally with it tend to come 
plunging back into consciousness. Thus, a certain old soldier refuses 
to eat any kind of canned meat, for it reminds him of the abhorred 
“bully beef” that he ate in the trenches, and that brings back to him 
poignant memories of the horrors he experienced in the First World 
War. Teachers continually make positive use of this principle when 
they try by means of elaborate motivation or device to make a new 


association vivid in the mind of the learner. In the exercises in applica- 
tion at the end of this chapter, the student nurse will find some exam- 
ples of the role played by association in the mastering of her own 
particularized kind of knowledge and information. 

Other Determiners of Association. There are many other factors 
which influence the sequence of ideas in our minds. Among them we 
may distinguish here the mood of the moment , the mind-set or attitude , 
and the similarity or identity of experiences. The mood of the moment 
will often determine our train of thought or will favor the arousal of 
one chain of associates instead of some other. Thus, when one has a 
headache or a touch of indigestion, the world may look “blue” to him, 
t e sun being too hot or the cold too penetrating. The mind-set or 
attitude of the moment plays a prominent role likewise in determining 
the nature of our associations. If one is set to study history, his fund 
of historical knowledge is readily available; if geometry, his fund of 
arithmetical knowledge. If he is set to add, then the situation 


87 

79 


leads him to add 9 and 7, to carry one, and to add it to 7 and 8; if, 
on the other hand, he is set to subtract, a wholly different series of 
associates between 9 and 7 and between 7 and 8 is called into operation. 
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• v. needle-pricks and bungling handiwork, 
or discouragement, in spite or n p rlothe her treasure, 
until she has produced a dress in y , . j e practice that boys and 

There is literally no end to t t e 5 ”L inat io n t0 master the skills and 
girls will put forth in their d childhood outside the school, 

processes that fill the envl j°? m ^l ; stence which children will mant- 
One has but to call to mind the P^s of gki> t0 yodel, or to build 

fest in such situations as learning n „ is the urge to cultivate 

a radio receiving set, to rea1 *^ controls in youth. This phenom- 
new skills and develop new • tenC e with which a child \ 

enom is demonstrated by t ep , “curve,” master a ceve 

apply himself in learning to pi across a hillside or lake, 

tennis stroke, or send wigwag or sld U sought for remam 

In all these situations, as long “ a defimt e tension which a 
unmastered, the organism exper on of thc process is achieved, 

released only when successful comply ^ ^ neuromuscular system 

whenever' one^ ^—tasks so 

rare^^expres^hemselves ^this^ way? B Watson, a number of 

investigation of this P * th certain mstin . , , Then came 

supposed that we £ ^.ess, ^^,“0 be thought 

£ rather as being /earned 

through' conditioning^ ; ment , Watson used 

ele^ven-month-ol^boyt^iaincd^-^^rrr^j 1 G jj vcd an^ unusuahy well ^d- 

fusted tHC CXPCrimCnt 

haps never having see , , , Presently 

with him was b'Eno- attres s on the “peri j, e rcac hcd 

Albert was placed « > * him . Interred and cunom, 

heaTNowt sudden loud A.b^ jumped violently. 

and adequate to produce 
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wear the stamp of definite and sure identification The degree of over- 
learning will relate directly to the degree of recognition 

THE MOTIVATION OF LEARNING 

Importance of a Feeling of Need in Learning The hungrier the 
man, the more ravenously he eats About the same laws govern the 
intellect as the stomach One of the most ignominious of all the sources 
of weakness in our schools and colleges has been the neglect of the 
fundamental principle of learning which this truism implies Often the 
only animated person in a schoolroom is the teacher the pupils are 
passive and quiescent The former may be flushed, warm, even ex- 
cited, but unless the boys and girls feel some kindling desire or feeling 
of need to learn what she would impart, they will imbibe but little 
If the student feels no interest in the work assigned, but looks upon 
it as a task to be accomplished merely because it has been set by a 
taskmaster, he generally reacts with a passive attitude Such learning 
experiences leave the learner cold and indifferent, if not actually 
rebellious Unless illumined with a feeling that it is worth while, a 
learning situation tends shortly to degenerate into a bore and a grind 
When the feeling of need exists in the mind of the teacher only, there 
is likely to be no avid and eager response on the part of the learner 
This sort of learning situation contrasts sharply with one in which 
there exist consciously in the mind of the learner an awareness of his 
need for the material which appears on his educational menu and a 
readiness to attack it In this latter type of situation, learning becomes 
interesting and challenging At its best, all learning is of this sort 
Let the task be one whose solution is needed by the learner, and 
learning becomes a joy Even though it may be difficult and may 
tax the best ingenuity and patience of the pupil, such learning is likely 
to be of high quality and to be satisfying 

All Strongly Motivated Learning Is Tension Reducing Not all 
learning, of course, is thus conflagrational, only in spots and at times 
does it approach fire heat In our best learning moments we feel some- 
thing of the consuming power of mind when it is set at work upon a 
task that is meaningful and intriguing All learning that is strongly 
motivated proceeds dynamically until the tension that has been de- 
veloped b> curiositv or by the necessity of arriving at a solution has 
been reduced Give Mary a new bicycle and dangle before her the 
prospects of riding with Henry and Sue, and you have set in order a 
learning process that will be likely to persist against all bruises and 
bumps and falls and tears until Mary has learned to ride Giv e Ann a 
pretty new doll to dress, and some pieces of lace and cloth, and you 
hav e challenged her w ith a learning process that knows no faltering 
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v „f needle-pricks and bungling handiwork, 
or discouragement, in spite of n P c | ot he her treasure, 
until she has produced a dress in ' , , ^ y e practice that boys and 
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withdrew his hand from the vicinity of the rat, and fell forward on 
the mattress. After seven repetitions of the two simultaneously pre- 
sented stimuli, given on succeeding days, Albert manifested violent 
fear whenever the rat was shown him. This conditioning is dia- 
grammed in Figure 12. . , . 

As a result of associating simultaneously the loud noise and the 
white rat, Albert was conditioned to fear the rat, and would hence- 
forth be afraid of rats whenever and wherever he met them. Sub- 
sequent observation of Albert showed that his fear of the rat had 
transferred to all other furry objects, notably to a rabbit, a dog, some 
cotton wool, a Santa Claus mask, a fur coat. Obviously the child had 
learned to be afraid. 

Early Emotional Conditioning. The possible application of the 
concept of conditioned emotional learning to the whole gamut of our 


Sa (loud noise) - R 1 (fright) 

Si (sight of rat)«*^t'™. R* (curiosity) 


Fig. 12 In the sketch, Sa stands for “Adequate stimulus” (loud noise), which 
logically results in R l (fright). Si stands for “Inadequate stimulus” (sight of the 
rat), which should logically lead only to R z , i.e^ to curiosity about the rat, but 
which, after being associated with the simultaneously occurring loud noise, 
illogically leads to fright. The two stimuli were experienced by Albert in the 
same instant of time, i e., they were associated contiguously. 

human fears is limited only by one’s imagination. It becomes apparent 
that we have in conditioning a valid explanation of most if not all of 
our fears and aversions. Thus, a child grows up afraid of electrical 
storms because he was frightened in very early life by noting fear in 
his mother, or in some other person, during a storm; he grows up 
afraid of the dark because he was threatened with the dark closet, or 
the bogey man,” or with some other disciplinary djinn conjured up 
by thoughtless adults; he is afraid of dogs because he has been warned 
that they will bite him if he goes near them; he dislikes a certain kind 
of food because his initial contact with it was associated with some- 
thing unpleasant; he experiences aversion to this person or that person, 
to this activity or to that activity, because of early conditioning. 

And most unfortunate of all, as in the case of Albert’s derived fear 
of all furry objects, one may transfer a fear which was originally 
conditioned as a single emotional response, to a host of other stimuli 
that are related only vaguely if at all to the original conditioning one. 
Most of us are harassed and disconcerted by a variety of negative 
emotional reactions suggestive of fear or anxiety or dread, most of 
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which could be traced back to JX^rto^cSetriy 
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withdrew his hand from the vicinity of the rat, and fell forward on 
the mattress. After seven repetitions of the two simultaneously pre- 
sented stimuli, given on succeeding days, Albert manifested violent 
fear whenever the rat was shown him. This conditioning is dia- 
grammed in Figure 12. 

As a result of associating simultaneously the loud noise and the 
white rat, Albert was conditioned to fear the rat, and would hence- 
forth be afraid of rats whenever and wherever he met them. Sub- 
sequent observation of Albert showed that his fear of the rat had 
transferred to all other furry objects, notably to a rabbit, a dog, some 
cotton wool, a Santa Claus mask, a fur coat. Obviously the child had 
learned to be afraid. 

Early Emotional Conditioning. The possible application of the 
concept of conditioned emotional learning to the whole gamut of our 


Sa (loud noise) ^ fright) 

SI (sight of rat)«*^T™ R* (curiosity) 


Fig. 12. In the sketch, Sa stands for “Adequate stimulus” (loud noise), which 
logically results in R 1 (fright). Si stands for "Inadequate stimulus” (sight of the 
rat), which should logically lead only to R 2 , i e n to curiosity about the rat, but 
which, after being associated with the simultaneously occurring loud noise, 
Ulogically leads to fright The two stimuli were experienced by Albert in the 
same instant of time, i e , they were associated contiguously. 

human fears is limited only by one’s imagination. It becomes apparent 
that we have in conditioning a valid explanation of most if not all of 
our fears and aversions. Thus, a child grows up afraid of electrical 
storms because he was frightened in very early life by noting fear in 
his mother, or in some other person, during a storm; he grows up 
afraid of the dark because he was threatened with the dark closet, or 
the bogey man,” or with some other disciplinary djinn conjured up 
by thoughtless adults; he is afraid of dogs because he has been warned 
that they will bite him if he goes near them; he dislikes a certain kind 
of food because his initial contact with it was associated with some- 
thing^ unpleasant; he experiences aversion to this person or that person, 
to this activity or to that activity, because of early conditioning. 

And most unfortunate of all, as in the case of Albert’s derived fear 
of all furry objects, one may transfer a fear which was originally 
conditioned as a single emotional response, to a host of other stimuli 
that are related only vaguely if at all to the original conditioning one. 
Most of us are harassed and disconcerted by a variety of negative 
emotional reactions suggestive of fear or anxiety or dread, most of 
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accustomed time and in the accustomed surroundings, to gurgle with 
expectancy at sight of his bath and his floating toys, and to do other 
things that have been associated repeatedly or impressively with 
adequate stimuli. He forms his food habits and aversions as a result 
of conditioning, he learns similarly to love his mother, to sleep alone 
in a darkened room, to feel loyalty to and security in his home, to 
avoid common dangers, to associate names and sounds with objects 
and events, to talk, to read, to recognize. 

Conditioned Learning in the School. Basally, the tools at least of 
learning appear to be acquired by the pupil in the primary grades 
through a process of conditioned learning. Consider, for example, how 
he comes to recognize words in reading. The teacher presents to him 

Picture of 

an animal idea cat 



Fig. 13. 


on the blackboard or a flash-card the picture of a small animal with 
the symbol C-A-T beside it. Before practice, there is no connection 
whatever between these three letter-symbols and the idea cat; after 
practice, however, the picture of the cat may be dispensed with, and 
the mere presentation of the symbol C-A-T will arouse the idea cat. 
We may diagram the process (Fig. 13). 

So it is with all the other common nouns and descriptive adjectives 
which the child is taught to recognize. In elementary number work 
also, early learning proceeds from simple conditioning of the child’s 
reactions to the concrete, recognized stimuli until the associated ideas 
are fixed in his mind. Mastery of other tool materials of learning which 
cannot be so readily pictured in concrete form is of course a more 
difficult process for the young learner, who must fall back upon sheer 
repetitive memory as a means of learning to recognize and use the 
symbols involved. 

Conditioning and the Nurse. Some persons are accustomed to faint 
at uu 81 ?! of . blood Su ch an emotionally conditioned individual 
could hardly aspire to a profession in which the sight of blood is a part 
of the routine experience. One who is to become a nurse must have 
been conditioned favorably to the work which nurses are called upon 
to do; at least, she must not have been conditioned unfavorably to it. 

If we were to ask the members of a class of student nurses how it 
was that they individually had decided to take up nursing as a career. 
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he trained his mind to be keener in learning any other subject, much 
in the same way that if one trains his muscles in playing football, he 
will be better able to move furniture or climb a ladder. In other words, 
according to the older psychology, study of certain “hard” subjects 
had disciplinary value for the general training of the powers of ob- 
servation or of judging, which transferred to subsequent situations in 
which mental activity was required. This belief has long been the 
essence of the theory of formal discipline, and has accounted for the 
persistence in the curricula of high school and college during the last 
century, and to some extent down to the present time, of Greek and 
Larin. Such subjects as these have been required not principally be- 
cause of their content but because of their alleged formal values in 
disciplining the mind. 

Since 1901, when Thorndike and other experimentalists began scien- 
tific inquiry into the whole question of transfer of training, there has 
come about considerable modification and revision of the old formal 
discipline theory. The most important conclusion which the modem 
investigators have reached is that there is no such wholesale transfer 
from one subject to another as had been supposed. Following Thorn- 
dike and others, it is now rather generally accepted that transfer 
takes place between two situations only in so far as the two situations 
possess “identical components.” If there is in both an identity of 
content, such as facts and words; if there is an identiy of procedure, 
such as technique in using a dictionary or vocabulary or the employ- 
ment of an habitual method of attack; if there is an identity of ideals 
or attitudes, such as earnestness, determination to master, thorough- 
ness, then transfer will be likely to take place from one field or sub- 
ject of study to another, or from the schoolroom situation to life 
situations beyond the school. 

Surely, unless there is transfer of some of these identities from 
school to life, we waste our time in teaching and learning in the 
schoolroom the principles and ideals of good conduct upon which so 
much emphasis is being placed today. We teach children to be honest 
in school, m the hope that this attitude will become an integral part of 
their character make-up; we teach them to think logically, to be un- 
prejudiced, to maintain an open mind and to be industrious, because 
Me want them to exercise these virtues in the extra-school life and 
years. We anticipate that there will be considerable actual carry-over 
from school to society. 

Among the conclusions arrived at by the scientific investigators of 
this matter of transfer, none is perhaps of greater significance for the 
student than that which states that transfer does not take place, to any 
great degree at least, automatically . The circumstance of there being 
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transfer to professional growth and performance and to personal 
development It is not without design that the title of this textbook 
is Psychology Applied to Nursing From a professional point of view, 
there can be no greater objective for psychology as a curricular sub 
ject in the school of nursing 

So we might refer to other courses which the nurse is carrying, or 
will carry at some time during the training period to sociology, in 
which is presented a background for the better understanding of 
patients and their families and the communities from which they 
come, to matena medtca, in which are stressed the understanding and 
use of drugs and their physiologic effects upon the human organism, 
to microbiology, in which is developed for the student the role of the 
microscope as an indispensable modem aid in the study, classification 
and understanding of cellular and intercellular action and reaction in 
health and disease, to anatomy, in which is learned the structure of 
the human organism and its component parts, to the end that basal 
understanding of regularity and irregularity or defect may be built 
up in the nurse’s mind, to chemistry, in which are traced the composi 
non and nature of matter, especially of organic matter, in order that 
ma y be familiar with the principle chemical elements and 
with the normalities and abnormalities of body chemistry In these and 
other scientific subjects in the nursing school curriculum, the student 
will be mastering technical materials rather for their transferability 
and applicability to her professional practice than for intrinsic aca 
demic information 
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The sweetest and most inoffensive path 
of Itfe leads through the avenues of 
science and learning ; and whoever can 
either remove any obstruction in this 
way, or open up any new prospect, ought 
so far to be esteemed a benefactor to 
mankind 

DAVID HUME 


LEARNING: SOME COMPARISONS 
AND PRINCIPLES 


EXPERIMENTING WITH ANIMAL LEARNING 
Before we inquire further into the human learning process, it will be 
worth our while to digress briefly in order to study some of the inter- 
esting features of learning in animals. In so doing, we shall discover 
a number of significant facts about learning that are found to be 
common to human and animal subjects alike. Most of us have observed 
the development of some skill or “trick” in an animal pet, but few of 
us have set out to study the growth of such learning processes experi- 
mentally. 

The Problem Box. Experiments with animal learners have been 
illuminating from the standpoint of aiding us to comprehend some- 
thing of the strength of motives and of the amount of tension present 
when a problem is presented for solution. A hungry cat is placed in 
an experimental problem box (Fig. 14), escape from which can be had 
only after the animal performs some simple preliminary act, such as 
pulling at a loop over its head, stepping on a platform, or nosing up a 
button. A ration of food is placed just outside the box and the animal 
can both see and smell it through the bars of its cage. Immediately the 
animal begins to react. The strong motive to satisfy its hunger impels 
it to behave in a manner characteristic of all hungry animals. It jumps 
about from side to side of the box; it claws and bites at the bars; it 
mes to squeeze its body through the openings; it thrusts forth its paws 
m a desperate effort to clutch the food. Finally, after some minutes it 
chances to make the proper preliminary contact, and the door of the 
box swings open. Forthwith, the animal leaps through and proceeds 
to devour its ration. 
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but may suggest something of the nature of insight or plan. (See 
page 172 ff.) 
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simple maze were runnmng the same maze after three weeks of daily 
trials with a daily average of but a single error 
While various animal subjects have been employed in maze learn 
ing experiments rats have been used most extensively, hundreds of 
individual experiments having been conducted with rats as learners 
since maze experimenting began The motive used may be hunger. 



l i ' Varner ^ ar< ^ en unic maze Upper figure shows the four types of unit 
ol which the maze is constructed from left to right entrance box pathway unit 
cul de sac goal box Lower figure shows one of the possible pattems-an arrange 
ment including fifteen culs-de sac 


thirst, shock or pain, punishment, the presence of an animal of the 
opposite sex, or some other appealing stimulus 
Although two general conclusions have been drawn from all these 
experiments (1) the animal will not attempt to leant unless it is 
actuated by a strong motive or feeling of need and (2) animal 
learning is typically trial and error, recent developments m animal 
experimentation have made it appear that under certain conditions 
the learning of animals may not be completely blind and random, 
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several days before he becomes aware of it but which when he notes 
its existence he finds himself consciously adopting as a valuable adjust 
ment There appears to be no question that it worked itself out 
unconsciously, or that progress in a learning situation is something 
more than hit or miss, random acquisition the whole organism is 
reacting, promoting unconscious gams and short-cuts as well as irrel 
evant motor responses and occasional insight during the learning 
process 


LEARNING AND INSIGHT GESTALT 


Several psychologists, working with higher animals such as cats 
and apes, have demonstrated that, like, human subjects, they show 
insight m learning Notable among this group of psychologists should 
be mentioned Dr W Koehler, of the University of Berlin, who did 
significant work with apes at Tenerife In one of his experiments 
with Sultan, a male anthropoid ape, Koehler placed the animal in a 
commodious cage in which the only objects were a box and two 
hollow bamboo rods, one smaller in diameter than the other but of 
approximately equal length Beyond the bars of the cage he placed 
some bananas 


Sultan is hungry for the bananas, and for some time he thrusts 
first one stick and then the other between the bars in a vain attempt 
to draw toward him Sultan tries various other random methods 
of obtaining the food objective, but without success He even pushes 
one of the sticks out on the ground toward the bananas as far as it 
will go, and then moves it cautiously nearer with the other stick 
The first stick actually touches the bananas, and Sultan immediately 
shows great delight he has made contact with his objective, although 
he cannot draw it toward him For more than an hour he repeats 
this procedure, or variations of it Finally, he retrieves both sticks 
and climbs up on the box and begins to play carelessly with them 
. at r\ the tW ° rods chancm S to he in a straight line, Sultan 
pushes the thinner one into the thicker one, appears forthwith to 
" ldea ’ ? nd 1S S s 0n the 11111 to the tailings After some 
hnfrf o V nSert the sn } al J er L rod in the larger one firmly enough to 
’ an rewarded by being able to draw each one of the 
bananas, one after the other to the side of the cage, forgetting even to 

H, "1 S ° Sr< 7‘ t I s h ‘ s ddlght at whac he has wrought 

rT"! whl ^ h “"questionably suggests a sudden repat- 
ternmg of the baffling elements comprising a total situation To this 
sudden clarification of a problematic situation the psychologist gives 
the name insight Koehler and others of his school of psychological 
thought— know n as the Gestalt school-reasoning from mch obser- 
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the Gestaltists would say the tension is reduced through the estab- 
lishing of an equilibrium or closure, where a moment before the 
entire situation was open and what would bring satisfactory solution 
of the need was anybody’s guess. 

There is no essential reason for rejecting either the trial and error 
explanation or the Gestalt explanation of learning of this sort. In all 
learning— both human and animal— there is a great deal of random, 
pointless manipulation of objects (or of ideas in the case of humans), 
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ANIMAL LEARNING AS CONDITIONING 
The Ihnlov Experiments. When somebody gives an intimate 
description of a sumptuous feast, or when our attention is otherwise 
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How Conditioning Takes Vlace . Suddenly a bell rings in the ex- 
perimental room. The dog pricks up his ears, but there is of course 
no s aliv ary response. Promptly after the bell stimulus, a dish o 
powdered meat appears before the dog. Forthwith, the saliva flows 
copiously into the glass, and the animal devours the food with much 
relish. This, of course, is to be expected. The presence of food before 
a hungry animal, or a hungry man, starts the salivary reflex. "We 
understand that food is a biologically adequate stimulus to the flow 
of the digestive fluids. As the experiment proceeds from day to day, 
however, we find a peculiar and quite unexpected development. After 
a few repetitions of the bell stimulus, followed immediately by the 
presenting of the food, Pavlov discovers that it is possible to evoke 
the salivary reflex by the mere ringing of the bell, without the giving 
of food. Here is a surprising discovery. There is no logical relation- 
ship, of course, between the stimulus ringing bell and the response 
flow of saliva. Illogical though the connection is, it is there, and 
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Fig. 19. 

Pavlov concludes that the dog has been “conditioned” to the ringing 
of the bell by the mere circumstance of its having been experienced 
simultaneously with a logical or adequate stimulus. 

We may diagram this conditioned learning as in Figure 19, in 
which S* stands for the adequate stimulus (presence of food) and 
R 1 for the logical or unconditioned response to it (gush of saliva), 
and in which S‘ represents the inadequate stimulus (the sound of a 
bell) and R 2 the logical response to such a stimulus (pricking up the 
ears). The arrow from S‘ to Ri indicates that after practice the 
presentation of S' (ringing bell) brings about the conditioned 
response (gush of saliva). Thus may a response ordinarily connected 
with one situation become associatively attached to or conditioned 
to a wholly different situation. 

The experiment above outlined is typical of many carried on by 
Pavlov in investigating the phenomenon of conditioned learning. 
Other physiologists and psychologists, impressed with the possibilities 
of approaching the study of behavior from the angle of conditioning, 
both in animal and human sub/ecrs, hare folio wed Pavlov’s technique* 
Krasnorgoreki and Matecr have investigated the salivary response in 
human beings; Bekhterev, Bernstein, Cason, Hilgard Watson, and 
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while objectives, for those who have in mind a pot of gold at the 
foot of some near or far rainbow, these characteristics are likely to 
resolve themselves into precision, determination and hard work 
2 A Reassuring Knowledge of Progress Awareness of a goal is 
not enough, however, one must have a conscious assurance that he 
is making progress toward its achievement if he is to exert himself 
intellectually to the limit of his capacity Experiments have indicated 
strikingly that, at the grade school the high school and the collegiate 
level equally, frequent and regular check-up of the amount of prog- 
ress being made toward the goal acts as a strong motive to promote 
continuing effort on the part of the learner Suppose, for example, 
that the goal of a given elementary grade in spelling for the year 
is mastery of 200 new words With this objective before him and 
with interesting standardized spelling tests to record his gain, it 
becomes a simple and challenging matter for the learner to keep a 
graphic record of his progress from week to week toward his goal 
At the same time, he has a measure of his errors and learns where 
he must put forth additional drill effort in order to keep his curve 
rising normally and encouragingly 

Increasingly, the materials of elementary education are coming to 
be included within definite and tangible units of minimum essentials 
of knowledge, and their rate of mastery by the learner is coming to be 
objectified through practice tests, achievement tests and graphic 
recording by the pupil himself He knows where he stands relative 
to where he stood yesterday and last week, or last month, he knows 
wherein he is lacking and wherein he is strong, and he knows the 
rate at which he is moving toward the grade goal in all subjects 
3 Optimum Length and Distribution of Practice Periods Let us 
suppose that a student is given a typewriter for a birthday present 
and is eager to learn to write with it Which of the following dis- 
tributions of nine hours of practice (540 minutes) would be the 
most economical in establishing the rudiments of this new skill 

30 minutes a day, for 18 days 

20 minutes three times in the course of each day for 9 days 

45 minutes three times in the course of each day for 4 days 

60 minutes three times in the course of each day for 3 days 

90 minutes m the forenoon and 90 minutes in the afternoon for 3 days 
270 minutes in the forenoon and 270 minutes in the afternoon for 1 da> 

540 minutes (9 hours) of continuous practice 5 

A number of experiments conducted -with both human and animal 
learners seem to hat e demonstrated that shorter practice periods are 
more economical than longer periods, and that when distributed over 
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several da> s they yield better returns than "hen they are concen 

trated into a single sitting , learning the elements 
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while objectives, for those who have in mind a pot of gold at the 
foot of some near or far rainbow, these characteristics are likely to 
resolve themselves into precision, determination and hard work 
2 A Reassuring Knowledge of Progress. Awareness of a goal is 
not enough, however, one must have a conscious assurance that he 
is making progress toward its achievement if he is to exert himself 
intellectually to the limit of his capacity. Experiments have indicated 
strikingly that, at the grade school, the high school and the collegiate 
level equally, frequent and regular check-up of the amount of prog- 
ress being made toward the goal acts as a strong motive to promote 
continuing effort on the part of the learner Suppose, for example, 
that the goal of a given elementary grade in spelling for the year 
is mastery of 200 new words With this objective before him and 
with interesting standardized spelling tests to record his gain, it 
becomes a simple and challenging matter for the learner to keep a 
graphic record of his progress from week to week toward his goal 
At the same time, he has a measure of his errors and learns where 
he must put forth additional drill effort in order to keep his curve 
rising normally and encouragingly 
Increasingly, the materials of elementary education are coming to 
be included within definite and tangible units of minimum essentials 
of knowledge, and their rate of mastery by the learner is coming to be 
objectified through practice tests, achievement tests and graphic 
recording by the pupil himself He knows where he stands relative 
to where he stood yesterday and last week, or last month, he knows 
wherein he is lacking and wherein he is strong, and he knows the 
rate at which he is moving toward the grade goal in all subjects 
3 Optimum Length and Distribution of Practice Periods Let us 
suppose that a student is given a typewriter for a birthday present 
and is eager to learn to write with it Which of the following dis- 
tributions of nine hours of practice (540 minutes) would be the 
most economical in establishing the rudiments of this new skill 


30 minutes a day, for 18 days 

20 minutes three times in the course of each day for 9 days 

« minutes three tunes in the course of each day for 4 days 

«0 minutes three times in the course of each day for 3 days 

” S' f f orenoon 90 "-'notes m the afternoon for 3 
™ m en « f TT n “"<1 ™ minutes the afternoon for 
5W minutes (9 hours) of continuous practice 5 


days 

day 


A number of experiments conducted with both human and animal 
learners seem to have demonstrated that shorter practice periods are 
more economical than longer periods, and that when distributed over 
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of typewriting, it is practicing at the machine 
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while objectives; for those who have in mind a pot of gold at the 
foot of some near or far rainbow, these characteristics arc likely to 
resolve themselves into precision, determination and hard work. 

2. A Reassuring Knowledge of Progress. Awareness of a goal is 
not enough, however; one must have a conscious assurance that he 
is making progress toward its achievement if he is to exert himself 
intellectually to the limit of his capacity. Experiments have indicated 
strikingly that, at the grade school, the high school and the collegiate 
level equally, frequent and regular check-up of the amount of prog- 
ress being made toward the goal acts as a strong motive to promote 
continuing effort on the part of the learner. Suppose, for example, 
that the goal of a given elementary grade in spelling for the year 
is mastery of 200 new words. With this objective before him and 
with interesting standardized spelling tests to record his gain, it 
becomes a simple and challenging matter for the learner to keep a 
graphic record of his progress from xveek to xveek toward his goal. 
At the same time, he has a measure of his errors and learns where 
he must put forth additional drill effort in order to keep his curve 
rising normally and encouragingly. 

Increasingly, the materials of elementary education arc coming to 
be included within definite and tangible units of minimum essentials 
of knowledge, and their rate of mastery by the learner is coming to be 
objectified through practice tests, achievement tests and graphic 
recording by the pupil himself. He knows where he stands relative 
to where he stood yesterday and last xveek, or last month, he knows 
wherein he is lacking and wherein he is strong, and he knows the 
rate at which he is moving toward the grade goal in all subjects. 

3. Optimum Length and Distribution of Practice Periods. Let us 
suppose that a student is given a typexvnter for a birthday present 
and is eager to learn to write with it. Which of the following dis- 
tributions of nme hours of practice (540 minutes) xvould be the 
most economical in establishing the rudiments of this new skill: 


30 minutes a day, for 18 days 

20 minutes three times in the course of each day for 9 days 

45 minutes three tunes in the course of each day for 4 days 

60 minutes three times in the course of each day for 3 days 

Z it! f° ren0 ° n 3n 5 90 mmutes ln the afternoon for 3 days 
M ™! f TT n 3nd 270 mmutes m the afternoon for 1 day 

540 mmutes (9 hours) of continuous practice’ 


A number of experiments conducted with both human and animal 
learners seem to have demonstrated that shorter practice periods are 
more economical than longer periods, and that when distributed over 
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definitely active and analytical, should leave him with a stable 
aeious memory of its content. Some psychologists have ten: 
cnis method of learning the whole-part or the part-whole meth 

ne investigator calls it the “progressive-part” method when r 
material is sectioned into units of several stanzas and the lean 
proceeds to learn each unit, progressively, until he reaches the e 
oi the selection. 

5. Logical Learning and Rote Learning. In this section we ha 
used incidentally the terms “rote learning” and “logical learning.” 
few additional words need to be said regarding them. Rote memoxi 2 
tion means the actual verbatim learning of a passage of poetry < 
prose so that the learner can repeat it exactly as it stands in the boo 
'Logical learning means the intellectual mastering of the ideas coi 
tamed in a passage, without any attempt to retain the author’s lar 
gunge. The former type of learning is legitimate in the memorizatio 
of selections of verse or of fine prose which are worth remembering 
as, for example, The Daffodils, rhe 23rd ? saint, and the Declaratio, 
of Independence. It has little place, however, in the conventiona 
learning of the content subjects of the schoolroom. The student win 
mistakes memorizing for studying makes a serious blunder. The mas- 
tering of schoolroom assignments calls for the use of logical memory, 
l - e *y for the use of the mind analytically and thoughtfully in digging 
out the meaning of the materials being .studied and in assimilating 
them without the burden of retaining the phraseology in which they 
are couched. 


Logical learning calls for a disregard of the author’s language, as 
such, and for an earnest and aggressive effort to grasp meanings and 
ideas, and then for the logical arrangement and assimilation of those 
ideas in the mind. Logical learning calls for a determined search 
afrer relationships, for the classification of facts, and for their unifica- 
tion and integration. It does not depend upon the ability nor the intent 
to reproduce exactly. Material learned verbatim remains in isolation 
in the mind and does not assimilate with anything else. Material 
learned logically gravitates, by the very force put forth in its acquisi- 
tion, to relevant mental materials, and hence unification and ordered 
integration tend to become almost matter of course. 

6. Role of Mental Fatigue. A certain small boy in the fourth 
grade arrived home after school “dead tired,” as he expressed it when 
his mother bade him run an errand for her ar the srore two or three 
blocks away. Because of his condition of extreme fatigue (?), the 
lad voiced his opposition to doing any more work. There had been 
at school some sort of timed arithmetic dnll in the morning and a 
“mean old examination” in the afternoon. This was the general family 
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Everybody has noted the difficulty which youthful piecc-speak 
have of proceeding consecutively through the maze of stanzas, lnira, 
the mental attitude of the part-method learner is likely to be 
casual one; he tends to regard his learning as a series of disconnected 
applications in which he learns one stanza now, and another on 
sometime later when he happens to feel like it. 

Several experimenters have been able to show that the most 
economical method of learning a poem of moderate length may e 
to employ the whole method; that is, to read the entire poem through 
again and again, from beginning to end, without cutting it up into 
parts. In this way, the logical sequence of ideas is maintained, there 
are no backward associations, each portion has the same amount of 
drill as every other portion, and the mental attitude fostered is one 
of active and thoughtful reaction. One difficulty in inducing youthful 
learners to use the whole method rather than the part is the fact that 


they have always tended to use the latter, since they could note some 
progress, even though slight, from the first practice minute, wherea*- 
in using the former method a learner may spend fifteen minutes 
reading and rereading his poem without being able at the end of that 
time to recall even the first word. It might well be, however, that 
after one or two more practice minutes he would be rewarded by 
finding himself able to recite the entire poem without error. Like 
all other workers, learners like to see results and are impatient when 
required to put in a somewhat prolonged initial period in which no 


returns are apparent. 

A few investigators have failed to note any preference for the 
whole over the part method. To some extent, this may be because 
their practice subjects had mind-sets against the former and in favor 
of the latter. The senior author has found with college students as 
subjects a strong predilection for the part method and has been able 
to demonstrate at least to his own satisfaction that those learners who 
did poorly when they used the whole method tended to attack their 
task with an attitude of defeatism, and so did not give it a fair trial. 
One experimenter demonstrated that the whole method was more 
economical for gifted than it is for the average run of children. 

Of course, for some kinds of material, whether they are to be 
learned by rote or mastered logically, the part method has its place. 
In a particularly difficult assignment, for example, the student should 
first probably read the entire assignment for the author’s general 
orientation and point of view, and then proceed to isolate those sec- 
tions of the lesson that are particularly involved or abstruse for special 
analytical study by parts. Then, after he has ironed out the difficul- 
ties, a final rereading by the whole method, with the mind being 
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mental attitudes, worry, apprehensiveness, and the like, than they are 
to overwork 

7 Mnemonic Devices to Be Used Sparingly. Everybody makes 
some use of artificial aids to memory If we are asked how many days 
there are in the month of May, we very kkely find flashing through 
our minds the old doggerel “Thirty days hath September . and 
by means of its aid we report with confidence that there are thirty- 
one days in May Or we may have learned the notation on the 
musical staff by combining the spaces into the word f-a-c e, and 
the line notes into the mnemonic “Every good boy does finely ” So 
with the spectral colors, the first letters of which, taken in order from 
the red end, form the name Roy G Btv, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet, so too with the perplexities of the correct spelling 
of words containing the diphthongs ei and ie 

I before e, except after c 
or when sounded as a, 
as m neighbor or weigh ' 

In our early learning of the rudiments of knowledge in various 
fields, the occasional employment of simple mnemonic devices is 
helpful Those mentioned above have been boons to millions of pupils 
who have found it difficult to remember certain serial or connected 
relationships by the tenacity of memory Learning the spectral colors, 
for example, by means of the simple Roy G Biv mnemonic, requires 
but five or ten seconds, and once thus learned they are never for- 
gotten, learning them by repetition and drill requires a great deal of 
time and does not guarantee the likelihood of their being retained 
and recallable at will Probably all of us find ourselves constructing 
other mnemonics occasionally that ill aid our retention of some 
serial information that we wish to remember in exact order 

Mnemonics, however, may be overdone If one were to attempt 
to construct mnemonics for everything he had to learn, he would 
be hopelessly confused in hts own devices Most things that are to be 
learned can best be learned logically and analytically in their own 
setting, without lifting them out of it and tying them up with some- 
thing wholly extraneous or irrelevant It is far more sensible and 
economical to associate together things that logically belong together 
than it is to introduce artificial associates to aid m reinstating them 
Too many mnemonics clutter up the memory and become more of 
a nuisance than a help E\en simple “crutches,” such as putting down 
in the next column to the left, as one adds, the number to be “car- 
ried”, counting on the fingers, tracing in groo\ cs to Icam the forma- 
tion of letters in writing, and the like, may prote uneconomical in 
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situation at 4 p m At 4 20, after he had returned from his errand at 
the store— to which he had been at length reconciled by the reward 
of a mckel “to buy what he wanted”— and while he was sitting idly 
playing with his dog’s ears, his attention was drawn to a peculiar 
yodel issuing from somewhere down the street Straightway both boy 
and dog dashed off m the direction of the yodeling At 6 20, two 
good hours later, the boy’s father had literally to go across to the 
vacant lot and impound his son’s baseball in order to get him home 
to supper Tired> Oh, no, he was not tired two hours of running 
and shouting and yelling had left him warm, happy, and rested , so 
it appeared 

Of course the boy was not “dead tired” at all when he arrived 
home from school, instead, he was suffering from boredom The 
arithmetic drill, the geography examination and other tasks that had 
filled his school day had bored him, they had not fatigued him His 
subsequent behavior on the vacant lot pro\ ed that eloquently enough 
He was tired of being bored, tired of sitting still, tired of not having 
any opportunity to tire himself out muscularly Paradoxical as this 
seems, it is true Most of the so-called “fatigue ’ about which people 
commiserate with one another is not genuine fatigue It is rather 
pseudo fatigue, which is principally a state of mind resulting from 
uninteresting tasks , from confinement , from repetition of the same 
movements, from poor motivation or no motivation at all Change 
the environment, vary the nature of the task, inject a powerful mo 
tive, and your erstwhile ‘ tired to-death’ person will carry on for 
hours and feel rested and refreshed afterward 
When due allowance has been made for the fact that there is 
considerable expenditure of muscular effort in the schoolroom and 
m the performance of any sort of mental work — e g , the taxing strain 
upon the ciliary and the recti muscles of the eyes upon the muscles 
of the back and shoulders in holding the body erect and quiet, upon 
the muscles of the arms and hands m writing or holding a book— the 
fact remains that most mental workers do not experience a resulting 
accumulation of fatigue toxins from these sources sufficient to ac- 
count for the ‘tiredness’ which they feel after a small amount of 
application The explanation of what passes for mental “dead tired 
ness is to be found rather in jaded attitudes and lack of interest in 
the routine tasks Only in rare cases of individuals who actually ex 
haust themselves mentally by prolonged and usually perennially 
prolonged application, without compensating and adequate periods of 
proper rest and sleep, does true mental fatigue come about Even 
so called ‘ nervous breakdowns ’ may be more often due to faulty 
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to the mind. Experiences that are thus received appear to remain 
stored up in the mind as images : e.g., we may recall in our “mind’s 
eye” in visual imagery the face of a friend, or of a neighborhood 
scene, in auditory imagery , we may hear still in our “mind’s ear” the 
shriek of a locomotive whistle, or the buzzing of bees in flowers, in 
olfactory imagery , we may reinstate in our “mind’s nose” the odor 
of sweet peas, of boiling coffee, or the fumes of anesthetics; on our 
“mind’s tongue,” we may be able to call up a vivid gustatory image 
of the taste of chocolate, or of vinegar. And so on for each of the 
other avenues of sensory experience. 

Children possess vivid images; grown-up individuals, while most of 
them still have rather strong images, are obliged to deal with a great 
amount of thought material which does not lend itself to concrete 
imagery in any of the sense modalities; consequently, most people 
pay relatively little attention to images of this sort, but rely greatly 
upon subvocal images, or language symbols. That is to say, most of 
us as we carry on our thought life find ourselves constantly engaging 
in a sort of “talking to ourselves.” We tend to arouse our vocal mus- 
cles to a kind of inner speech, and while our bps do not actually move 
there is, when we stop to think of it, an incipient subvocal process 
running on as we study a lesson or reason out a course of action or 
cogitate upon this, that, or the other intellectual theme. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, most of us And visual or auditory or other concrete 
images coming into our minds, even as we cogitate. Such arousals 
of concrere images seem to lend richness and reality to much of our 
ideational experience. 

The psychology textbooks of some years ago carried considerable 
discussion as to whether material to be learned was best learned 
through the eyes or through the ears. People were supposed to be 
either largely eye-minded or largely ear-minded. Research has seemed 
to indicate that, other things being equal, we learn about as well 
through one major sense as we do through another. Afosr people, in 
other words, are neither eye-minded nor ear-minded; they belong 
rather to what we may call a “mixed type,” and are able both to learn 
and to recall through all the principal sensory avenues, one tending 
to supplement another. 

This being the case, it is obvious that when one is engaged upon 
the study or the mastery of an assignment, she ought to see, to hear, 
to write and to speak. Merely seeing words is not enough, merely 
hearing lectures is not enough; the mechanical taking of notes is not 
enough, “talking lessons” are not enough. Good learning includes 
for most students a good deal of reading, a good deal of listening, a 
good deal of writing, a good deal of recitation, in order that eyes 
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the end, for the victim must sooner or later discard them if he is to 
progress confidently and unhampered. A mental crutch, like a wooden 
one, may give early support, but one can never go fast or far so long 
as he leans upon it. 

8. Memory Cannot Be “Trained,” but One’s Learning Is Improv- 
able. Magazine advertisements often purport to interest people in 
improving their memory. There may be a picture of two men meeting 
in a hotel corridor, one of them extending his hand familiarly to the 
other while the latter looks mystified and dubious. The caption runs 
something like this: 

1st man: “How do you do, Mr. Granville Grayson. I am delighted to see 
you again.” 

2nd man* “Er— how do you do 5 — er— why, yes, that is my name— er— but 
you’ve got me. 1 can’t seem to place you at all.” 

1st man: “Why, my dear Mr. Grayson, don’t you recall that in the Penn- 
vania Station seven years ago last Friday we chanced to be waiting 
for trains, and had some conversation as we stood at the information 
window?” 

2nd man: “Er— er— ” 

No doubt the advertisement carries in bold-face type some such 
intriguing guarantee as this: “You, too, can have as tenacious a mem- 
ory as this man. Send us no money; just drop a card and we shall 
he glad, . . .” The gullible are often taken in by this type of mis- 
representation. 

Most memory training systems that one sees advertised are likelv 
to be valueless. Ability to learn any kind of material comes from 
practicing that kind of material, and not from practicing the inter- 
mediate and often grotesque mnemonic systems that are advertised 
by their clever promoters. The student is warned to avoid such mem- 
ory systems, and^ is urged rather to strengthen her own learning 
technique. Materials that have not been actively and carefully at- 
tended to when they were presented cannot be readily recalled. In 
order to cultivate a keen memory, the student should train herself 
to pay better attention to the things she wishes to retain. She should 
select judiciously, organize carefully, and be zealous to overleam. She 
should form the habit of getting clear and vivid impressions, whether 
it be of the names of strangers to whom she is introduced, or of the 
significance of some of the important principles of learning which we 
are discussing here: good retention depends always upon good learn- 
ing. 

9. Use of Imagery and Language Symbols. In an earlier chapter 
(cf. Chapter 7) we suggested that all the information one can possibly 
acquire must come through one or another of the sensory gateways 
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decision of some importance, she should check her response immedi- 
ately with the head nurse or supervisor, whose broader experience 
will lessen the likelihood of error. 

The Nurse as Learner. In the nursing profession, as in most 
others, the school relies upon three fundamental kinds of learning 
activities: mastery of theory, growth of appreciation and insight, and 
the development of skill. The first takes place in the routine class- 
room study and discussion of subject matter; the second results from 
courses in the professionalized subjects of psychology, sociology and 
mental hygiene; the third, the practice side of nursing education, is 
afforded in the actual performance, under careful observation and 
direction by experts, of the kind of duties which the mature nurse 
will be called upon to perform. The professional worker in any field 
needs both the theory and the practice, and the school of nursing is 
organized to afford both to the young novice. The nurse must know 
not only the various kinds of micro-organisms that are responsible 
for disease: she must know also how to handle patients whose bodies 
have been invaded by them; she must know not only the principles 
of dietetics: she must know how to serve food to the sick; she must 
know not only the principles of anatomy: she must know how to 
treat a patient with a fractured skull; she must know not only the 
proper body temperature: she must know how to use and care for 
the clinical thermometer, she must know not only the psychology 
of sick people: she must know how to adapt herself and her person- 
ality to her patients. 

Epitomizing the viewpoint of the preceding paragraph, we may 
say that the nurse must have, on the one hand, information , and on 
the other, skill. The information which she must acquire is in part 
to be achieved through the use of books, through lectures and dis- 
cussions. Getting promptly to work on her assignment, maintaining 
a favorable and interested mental attitude, looking always for the 
essential thought in all materials presented for study, making logical 
outlines and abstracts, putting forth constant effort to connect new 
material with old, and maintaining an active, analytic mental process 
—these are the sine qua non of all study, whether of the theory and 
art of nursing, or of engineering, medicine, or any other professional- 
ized subject matter. A clear envisagement of goals to be achieved, an 
awareness of progress being made toward them, proper distribution 
of practice periods, employment of the whole method whenever 
feasible, learning for logical meanings rather than for words, realiz- 
ing that mental fatigue is relatively nonexistent and therefore not 
something to be apprehensive about, making occasional but sparing 
use of artificial memory aids, carrying on persistent self-training in 
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and ears and muscles may all be gotten into the game Since, however, 
much of the material of learning is in language symbols, printed or 
oral, memory and recall of much of the ideational content of what 
one has learned is in large measure, as we hive seen, in terms of sub- 
vocal speech As one proceeds further and higher along the educa- 
tional pathway, he finds concrete images playing less and less part 
and verbal or symbolic imagery becoming increasingly predominant 
in his learning and in his thought life generally 

Trial and Error and the Nurse There is much that the nurse 
can learn only through trial and error procedure, even though she 
has the guidance of expert example or instruction always about her 
In the development of sensorimotor skills in which dexterity and 
nimbleness or deftness of touch are the end to be acquired, the student 
nurse must be expected to pass through a somewhat bungling stage 
m which she is learning slowly to make the right coordinations and 
to eliminate the clumsy or inadept ones Thus, in such situations as 
applying and adjusting bandages, making a bed, handling a patient, 
manipulating instruments, pouring liquids, bathing, and massaging, 
she will require practice before the random and irrelevant movements 
of her muscles give place to precision, deftness and smooth perform 
ance The gauchenes and fumbling which characterize the motor 
responses of the untrained person are in striking contrast with the 
deft and nimble manipulative skill of those who, like nurses, have 
learned to perform smoothly and efficiently 

Ideational trial and error will also find place in the learning process 
of the student nurse Whenever she is confronted with a new situa 
tion, particularly an emergency, she may find herself hesitating and 
deliberating between several procedures which she might follow 
What to do, for example, when a supposedly convalescing patient’s 
respiration fails or his pulse grows feeble 5 What to do when a hem 
orrhage occurs 5 Or when a patients groans disturb or frighten some 
other seriously ill person in the ward 5 Or when there is a sudden turn 
m the condition of a child, the doctor being not immediately avail- 
able 5 In the very nature of the profession of nursing, there are 
certain to arise emergency situations in which the very young novice 
will be in doubt regarding the proper procedure or technique to be 
followed At such times she may conceivably do the least desired 
thing, or she may even lose her head and do nothing constructive 
At best, she will hastily think of several alternative solutions and will 
select as promptly as possible the one that appears most rational or 
germane The sequel may show that her selection was wrong, in any 
event, she is learning by trial and error, and in the course of time 
her judgment will become much more sound and reliable If it is a 
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Such facts thought through in their proper relationships make for an adequate 
concept on the use of medicines in the care of the sick 
Prmciple Effective administration of medicines is dependent upon mastering 
related knowledge (Examples a and b ) 

(a) Specific drugs are used in some diseases caused by micro-organ 

isms Bacteriology 

(b) Some drugs such as acids or alkali preparations produce definite 

changes m the blood Chemistry 

( c ) Tomes are administered before meals 

(d) Drugs are used as antiseptics 

(e) Drugs may produce local or general effects 

(/) The discovery of certain drugs as effective medicines was acci 
dental 

(g) Vaccines are used as preventive measures for typhoid fever 
(b) The use of a skin disinfectant is essential for preoperative prepara 
tion 

(i) Antitoxins are used as curative agents 

(;) Drugs may produce stimulating or depressing effects on one or more 
systems of the body 

(k) Dosages vary according to age size and condition of the indi 

vidual 

(l) Medications are administered only on a doctor s prescription 

(m) Careful record is kept of all medicine administered of the amount 

time method and the effect produced 
(») Doses prescribed must be measured accurately with equipment pro 
vided 

(o) Solutions of drugs used in treatment of disease vary in strength 
9 Illustrate relationship of knowledge which you receive in different courses to 
make one unified whole such as 


Chemistry— 
Materia Medica 


Pathology 


Nursing Arts Diabetes- 


Anatomy and Physiology- 
insulin is secreted by islands 
of Langerhans located in 
pancreas 


Social Service 


Afedical 

Nursing 


Nutrition 


General Medical Lectures— 
a disease caused by insuffi 
cient secretion of insulin by 
the islands of Langerhans— 
Symptoms, Treatment Pre 
venaon and so forth 


10 Does Exercise 6 earned through thoughtfully characterize logical learning 5 
May rote learning to some degree be combined with logical learning' 3 Discuss 
some rote learnings which you because of long acceptance still find difficult 
to reject, such as AU men are bom free and equal ” 

U After you learned how to make an unoccupied bed in this school, how was your 
behavior modified from previous times when you made beds at home 5 After 
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paying attention, using as many as possible of the sensory avenues 
of learning, and conducting continuous search for general principles 
that will carry over from one setting to another— these are equally 
important procedures to be observed by all students in all learning 
situations. Those who achieve most in ideational learning follow 
these principles consistently. 

The skills which the nurse must master arise out of repeated drill 
in performing with the muscles. Such practice duties as bathing and 
massaging, bandaging; cleansing wounds, making beds, moving pa- 
tients, handling dishes, clothing and instruments, depend almost ex- 
clusively upon repeated, day-by-day practice. Proficiency and good 
form in the performance of these acts are to be achieved by careful 
and attentive observation of demonstrated techniques, by clear under- 
standing of whatever verbal instruction may be given by superiors, 
and then— principally— by months of actual drill and practice. Neuro- 
muscular skills such as these depend, once the general informational 
pattern has been grasped, upon repeated performance. Ultimately, 
like all other habits, those centering about the physical care of the 
sick come to be “second nature” in those who serve faithful and 
long apprenticeship. 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1. Suggest several recent learning situations in which you have made use of trial 

and error techniques How do you recognize them as such? 

2. What human learning situations might be cited as comparable in general setup 

with the problem box and maze-learning situations used in experimenting 
upon the learning process in animals 5 

J. Mention mnemonic devices other than those in the text that you have person- 
ally found helpful. Have you ever constructed a mnemonic of your own 5 
If so, explain it In what way or ways have you found devices of this nature 
helpful? 

4. If it is impossible to train the memory, how can one who forgets easily what 

he leams ever hope to improve his condition 5 

5. Explain in your own words the meaning of “inner speech ” To what extent 

do you find yourself using this kind of voco-motor imagery’ as you study 
or think 5 

6. Many scientific terms have been added to your vocabulary since you entered 

this school. What has been your method of mastering this extensive termi- 
nology 5 What suggestions have you received from this chapter which should 
prove helpful to you in developing an extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with medical terms? 

7. Discuss the goals which you had set for yourself and achieved by the end 

of your preclmical period in the school of nursing. 

8. Consider the following principle of nursing and match the statements with 

courses (other than Matena Medica) in which related learnings emerged 
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THE PROGRESSION OF LEARNING 
Learning Represents Progression. We have referred repeatedly 
in the immediately preceding chapters to the learning process. Learn- 
ing is not something which springs suddenly full-grown and complete 
into being: learning rather represents a progression, a growth over 
a period of time, the cumulative effects of many repetitions or of 
much experience. It does not matter whether one is learning to 
operate a typewriter, to handle a new language, or to use his mind 
efficiently in studying: in whatever learning task he engages, he will 
require time and the opportunity to practice. 

Suppose one were to compare his present skill and facility in pen- 
manship with his skill and facility when he was in the third grade in 
school; or his speed and accuracy in adding and subtracting, then 
and now; or the size of his vocabulary; or his conception of honesty, 
of democracy, of the expanding universe. He would discover that, in 
these and in other learning situations whose changing status he was 
to compare over a period of ten years, he has not been standing still, 
bur rather he has been progressing : The standards and norms of 
achievement are progressively higher for each grade and for every 
subject included in the curriculum. 

The Learning Curve 

In experiments conducted in the laboratory under controlled con- 
ditions it has been interesting to keep exact records of the progress 
made by various subjects— human and animal— in learning a new skill 
or a new informational content. These records are usually embodied 
in what psychologists call the learning curve. By keeping constant 
the length of the daily practice period and noting the increasing 
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you had learned the names of the bones of the body, was your conduct or 
attitude in any way changed 5 On consideration of this, discuss what is really 
meant by “learning ” 

12. Compare your mental attitude in approaching a nursing procedure which you 
have done repeatedly with your attitude when you are asked to do a procedure 
for the first time. 
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of two students. They are fairly representative of such practice 
curves: 

In this experiment L. started out with 22 symbols in the first 
practice period and achieved 81 symbols in the 32nd; W. started 
off with 18 and achieved 52 in the 32nd. When the learning curve 
of each subject has been constructed (Figs. 21 and 22), it shows 



Fig. 21. Learning curve of L. 


graphically and strikingly the picture of the progress made in learning 
the new skill. Some of the typical features of most learning curves 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Characteristics of Rising Learning Curves. The curves repre- 
sented in Figures 21 and 22 are typical of most learning curves in 
which the acquisition of skill and dexterity is the principal goal. They 
would depict alike the process of learning to operate a typewriter, 
to send or receive telegraphic code, or to take shorthand. 

1, Initial Rapid Rise. Curves of sensorimotor learning show 
typically a rapid initial rise, followed after a relatively small number 
of trials by a slower rise. In part this rapid initial rise is due to the 
novelty and to the strong motivation with which the learner starts 
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amount of equivalent material that can be learned within the given 
time limit, or by keeping constant the amount of material and noting 
the diminishing time required for mastering it, one is enabled to con- 
struct curves to indicate graphically the amount of progress being 
made by the learner. The modern up-to-date school encourages the 
constructing of curves and graphs for purposes of motivating the 
pupil. In the day by day recording of his progress in learning arith- 
metic fundamentals, penmanship, spelling and historical information, 
for example, the young learner finds a strong incentive to greater 
effort in his learning, since he has before him constantly a graphic 
and evolving picture of the progress he is making. 

Let us consider 'for a moment the following learning curves of 
two college students in a psychology class. A class of freshmen was 
taught by the instructor a new way of writing digits. Instead of the 
conventional 1, 2, 3, 4, the students were taught to write the digits in 
the form of the symbols shown in Figure 20. 


1 

4 1 

7 

2 

5 

8 

3 1 

6 

9 


0 = X 

Fig 20 Materials for a digit-symbol substitution experiment. 

In this scheme of enumerating, 1 becomes j; 2 : | ; 3: ]» 

5-1 1; 8-| j; 10- | X; 89: j The diagram as 

shown above was placed upon the blackboard and the students were 
permitted to go through it once with the instructor, after which it 
was erased and practice was begun. Each practice period was sixty 
seconds, and the experiment was continued twice daily for sixteen 
consecutive days on which the class met. The students were requested 
to do no practicing outside and to try to keep the entire experiment 
out of their minds except during the actual drill. Time was kept 
accurately with a stop-watch. At the beginning of each practice 
period, the instructor said* “Ready! Go!” At the end of sixty seconds, 
he called* “Stop* Fold over the paper' Ready again! Go!” Each time 
the subjects were to begin with the digit-symbol for 1 and go as far 
as possible in the sixty seconds allotted. They were not to look back 
and copy any symbols, but were instructed to think out each one as 
they proceeded. The learning curves represent the learning process 
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extended to 500 periods, another striking phenomenon of the learning 
cuire would have appeared in the form of a plateau. That is to say, 
a line projected from c in the general direction of the progression 
of learning would have been substantially parallel to th^ base line of 
the graph, indicating that little or no improvement was taking place. 
The learner of any sensorimotor skill comes sooner or later to such 
a level place in his curve, to which the term plateau is applied. There 
are many reasons for the emergence of a plateau in the learning 
curve. Motivation has failed in the monotonous and long stretches of 
practice; fatigue and boredom have set in; effort which was at first 
keen has become weak and ambitionless, there has come a satisfaction 
with present achievement; or certain uneconomical habits have per- 
sisted that must be broken up, and there is either a failure to recog- 
nize them or a lack of desire to substitute more economical ones for 
them. These reasons, singly or together, may account for the emer- 
gence and the continuance of the plateau in learning. In some long- 
continued acts of skill we may, if there is motivation enough, rise 
from one plateau level to another, and perhaps to yet another, until 
at length we reach our physiological limit, a point of performance 
beyond which it is impossible for us to increase the rate of mental or 
muscular reaction. 

Few people, however, ever reach their physiological limit in any- 
thing. We are inclined to be content to stay on a plateau far below 
our possible limits of achievement. We write well enough; we spell 
well enough; we typewrite well enough; we play tennis well enough, 
or we swim well enough. Only with persistent effort and with a 
strong and continuing ambition to excel are most people likely to 
exert themselves enough to rise above the lower plateaus. AH of us 
perform at a much lower level of efficiency in most skills than we 
would be able to if we were willing to pay the price in terms of 
effort. Those who break records, or become “stars” or “champions” 
in any field do so because they will not rest conrent with mediocrity. 
The price of dexterity and efficiency in any art or skiU is high, 
though hardly prohibitive, for everybody. 

Various Types of Learning Curves. Curves of the sort we have 
been discussing continue to rise more and more slowly as practice 
continues beyond the initial period of rapid gain; each day’s practice 
yields, in general, less in accomplishment than the previous day’s 
The law of diminishing returns is thus seen to operate, and the result- 
ing curve is said to be negatively accelerated. Curves of negative 
acceleration are also rising curves: they start from a point at or near 
the base line and proceed irregularly upward to a point high above the 
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off on the acquisition of a new skill; in part also it is due to the 
relatively simple mo\cs which can be quickly mastered at the outset 
As the practice continues the novelty wears off and the moves be- 
come more complex, thus retarding progress. In the first 7 trials, for 
example, L. gained 32 symbols (from 22 to 54); in the remaining 25 
trials, she gamed only 27 additional. W. gained 19 in the first 3 trials 
(from 18 to 37), and only 15 additional in the remaining 29 trials. 
The lines ab and be ha\c been drawn in to indicate the general rise 
of the curve in each figure. 



Fig 22. Learning curve of W. 


2-Day-by-Day Variations. Most human learning shows consid- 
erable fluctuation up and down over a period of time. Learning is 
not <m even, contmuoits progression; it is rather a series of daily rises 
and falls, although the general direction is upward. These short- 
time variations are to be accounted for in terms of fluctuations of 
in erest attention, ambition, or in terms of varying physical condi- 
non, of health wide-awakeness, readiness and cooperativeness. The 
student probably has noted in her own experience how much more 
apt and competent she is in studying or in learning on some occasions 
than she is on others. Sometimes the existence of a touch of indiges- 
tion, a preoccupation over some personal problem, the temporary 
dominance of an attitude of detachment, or even uncomfortable 
atmospheric conditions, will make the difference between disappoint- 
ing performance and satisfying performance. 

3. The Plateau of Learning. If the 32 practice periods had been 
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Fig 24 A typical S-shapcd curve 



the 


Fig 25 A falling curve of learning 

Nlirse Most of the learning of 
Progression of Learning _ “ d be positively accelerated Her 

mental hygiene wi P orogress in i 


nature and 


of psychology and of her* to make progress in com 

of general principles tha 0 f nursing and the nat 

prehendmg the art and p pause at almost any 

She of e Sng P fot a few weeks and reflect 
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base line. The amount of rise indicates graphically the amount of 
learning. 

Other rising curves may show positive acceleration, in which the 
progression .upward is accelerated with continued practice. The 
initial rise is ordinarily slow on such curves, increasing with each 
subsequent practice period. Such curves are concave in appearance, 
as Figure 23 illustrates. This type of curve is representative of the 
progress made by a learner in a situation in which the grasping of 
meanings and logical relationships or rules is of prime importance to 
progress. During the first year or two of foreign language study, for 



Fig. 23. A concave, positively accelerated curve. 


example, the basal mastery of common rules, derivations and prefixes 
makes one progressively more competent to learn new words as the 
weeks pass. 

Probably the ultimate curve of learning for ideational, informa- 
tional or logical material, however, tends to be an S-shaped curve, 
as in Figure 24. The S-shaped curve shows somewhat slow initial 
progress, followed in the intermediate stages of practice by rapid 
progress, with a diminution setting in toward the end of practice. 

Progression in learning may also be shown in falling curves , as 
Figure 25 indicates. If the amount of material is held constant, the 
curve will show the decrease in amount of time required in successive 
trials to perform the task. Figure 25 records the results of the first 
10 trials of a card-sorting experiment in which the subject’s task was 
to sort a pack of 500 cards into their proper compartments. The 
subjects time for the first sorting was fifty minutes; for the 10 th 
sorting she required only twenty-five minutes. 
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penor”; some "barely above average”; and among the 22 y 2 per cent 
inferior, some are “slightly inferior”; some are “very inferior”; some 
are “imbeciles”; some are “idiots.” 

Figure 26 represents the curve of normal distribution. The height 
of the curve above the base line at any point represents the number 
of people of that specific degree of intelligence as compared with 
the numbers of people of ail other degrees of intelligence. Not only 
is intelligence distributed among the population according to the 
normal frequency surface (another term for the curve of normal 
distribution), but other traits— e.g., height and weight— exist in the 
same ratios. Of course, it is necessary to study unselected groups if 



we are to find them classifying themselves in accordance with this 
curve. If \ve were to measure the intelligence of a million idiots or a 
million geniuses (if we could find them), or the weight of a million 
fat men or of a million lean men, our curves would be definitely 
skewed to the nght or to the left. Selected groups of course yield a 
different sort of picture from that furnished by unselected groups. 

The Mechanism of Heredity. All the above is tantamount to say- 
ing that some children are “bom short” intellectually and that others 
are “born long.” While the majority of children (some 55 per cent, 
as we have seen) are of substantially average intellectual endowment, 
almost a fourth of all children are inferior intellectually, while almost 
another fourth are definitely superior. Since one’s intellectual endow- 
ment is not likely to be greatly influenced by his educational or 
social experiences as he grows up, it is a reasonably safe assumption 
that the adult population of any country is comprised of approxi- 
mately these 1*2 1 ratios. Almost a fourth of the people in the world 
are inferior, more than half of them axe average, something less than 
one fourth of them are superior. This would mean also that the 
capacity to Ieam is mediocre in half the population, poor in a quarter 
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upon the broadening horizons which have already opened out before 
her to realize that she is learning rapidly Certainly during the first 
year of the course her curve of learning m the professional subjects 
will be positive in its acceleration 
During subsequent nursing education, the rate of rise in the learn- 
ing curve of the student nurse will be somewhat reduced, and an 
S shaped curve will ensue as she endeavors to consolidate and pro- 
fessionalize her fund of information and knowledge and make it 
flexible and workable in everyday performance It would be impos- 
sible for her to continue to amass information at the rate at which the 
process proceeded during the earlier months of learning, efficiency 
and insight in nursing, as m all other professional occupations, depend 
in the first instance upon the original learning of a vast deal of 
relevant material, and, in the second instance, upon the actual and 
practical utilization of this knowledge In consequence, the ultimate 
learning curve for professional workers tends to rise less rapidly after 
the earlier stages of informational absorption have passed In manipu- 
lative skills, of course, such as typing notes, cleaning and tidying, 
bandaging, massaging and handling patients, the nurse’s learning curve 
will, as in all other sensorimotor skills, tend to be negatively accel 
erated 


THE PLACE OF INTELLIGENCE IN LEARNING 
Intellectual Differences among Learners If we were to test the 
intelligence of a million people taken at random from the population, 
we would find that they would represent a continuous gradation 
from the idiot to the genius It would be just as incorrect to say that 
all the people in the world are divided into geniuses and idiots as to 
say that they are divided into the bright and dull There are all 
degrees of brightness and all degrees of dullness 
Psychologists have found that intelligence distributes itself among 
the people in the world in accordance with the mathematician’s well 
known curve of normal distribution That is to say, the greatest 
number of people fall within the “average” classification Half the 
remainder group themselves in decreasing numbers from the average 
to the idiot, and the other half group themselves similarly in decreas 
ing numbers from the average to the genius Roughly, perhaps 55 
per cent of people are “average’, 22 % per cent are “superior’ 
22% P er cent are inferior’ Among the 55 per cent average, how 
ever, there are some who are “high average”, some who are ‘low 
average”, some who are ‘very high average”, and some who are 
“very low average” Similarly, among the 22% per cent superior 
some are “geniuses”, some are “very superior’, some “slightly su- 
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no two people in the world, and no two children in the same family, 
are ever exactly alike. 

Family Heredity. How often do we hear it remarked, “He’s a 
chip off the old block,” or, “Like father, like son.” In the main, 
these homely old expressions reflect a fundamental truth. Scientific 
study of the nature of heredity demonstrates that children are likely 
to resemble their parents more than they do anybody else. Sir Francis 
Galton believed that a child inherits one half his traits from his 
parents, one quarter from his grandparents, one eight from his great- 
grandparents, and so forth. Modern research tends to throw some 
doubt upon the mathematical exactitude of such hereditary doctrine, 
but accepts the fact that the farther back into the family forebears 
one goes, the less important do the hereditary contributions appear to 
be. Indeed, strange as it might seem, statistical studies of family 
heredity have indicated that the children of two parents resemble one 
another somewhat more closely than they do the parents themselves. 
If, for example, we let 100 represent perfect similarity, then we may 
express the degree of resemblance of parent and child as 40, and the 
average degree of resemblance of the children to one another as JO. 
But even so, there remains a wide margin of non-resemblance be- 
tween child and child, as well as between child and parent. About all 
one can safely conclude is that the children of a given family tend 
to cluster about the parental average, some of them being fairly close 
to it, others being strikingly different from it. There is no way of 
predicting how the genes will group themselves in any individual 
offspring. Hence we often note both striking similarities and equally 
striking differences among children of the same parents. We may be 
reasonably sure that children whose line of ancestry has for genera- 
tions been superior will tend to be superior, while those of a long 
line of inferior forebears will tend to be inferior. Goddard’s study of 
the Kallikak family, Dugdale’s study of the Jukes family, and Win- 
ship’s study of the Edwards family testify to the truth of this gen- 
eral principle. 

Racial Heredity. Among our schoolmates there may have been 
American, English, French, German, Italian, Lithuanian, Swedish and 
Chinese children, or children from other racial or national extractions. 
Who of them were superior by virtue of their racial origin or nation- 
alistic pattern’ The results of scientific testing of various racial and 
geographical groups are not any more flattering to any one of them 
than to any other. When due allowance has been made for differences 
in language facility and in cultural or educational opportunities, the 
fact emerges that there are no striking national or racial superi- 
orities or inferiorities. Mankind wherever it exists in the world on 
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of it, and extremely good in the remainder. Thus, while we may 
stand upon the principles of good learning that we have been dis- 
cussing in recent chapters in this book, we must recognize the fact 
that there are many people who can never be expected to learn 
satisfactorily for the simple reason that they are poorly endowed. 
Most of them drop by the educational wayside as they proceed 
through the lower schools; those who are high average or superior 
commonly go on to the higher schools and the professions. 

The significance of this situation educationally may be seen in the 
circumstance that among our 31 million school children, 700,000 are 
mentally retarded to a degree that makes it impossible for them to 
profit from undifferentiated class work. While most of them must 
attend the regular schools, fortunately many communities now pro- 
vide special or opportunity classes for backward pupils. It is esti- 
mated that this wise provision affords special education for approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the entire group of the retarded, thus leaving 
85 per cent of them, however, or nearly 600,000, still enrolled in the 
conventional grades. Twenty-five children in every 1000 (2.5 per 
cent) will never reach a mental age greater than 12 years, even as 
adults, and while half of them are mentally retarded because of 
damage or accident to the brain and nervous system during the fetal 
period, at birth, or subsequently, the other half are definitely “bom 
short” from the standpoint of heredity. 

What is this strangely potent force that we call heredity? It would 
be beside the point of this book to attempt an answer to this ques- 
tion. The whole matter of heredity is a highly complex one, and we 
know little with certainty regarding the mechanism that controls it. 
It is sufficient for our purposes here to suggest that according to the 
accepted theories of genetics each parent contributes to the new off- 
spring the determining elements of heredity, known as the genes. 
The moment fertilization of the ovum begins, these genes— many 
thousands in number-unite in the new individual to form all manner 
of new combinations of traits as well as to perpetuate certain of the 
old family traits. Some of the genes become determiners of eye color, 
some become determiners of stature; some, of hair texture, and some, 
of intelligence. Every trait which the new individual is ultimately to 
possess is believed to issue from some combination of the parental 
genes. Since these genes are so innumerable, since they come from 
two different lines of descent, and since they may combine and 
recombine in the new individual in diverse ways, geneticists find that, 
except for identical twins who are really the result of the split of a 
single fertilized ovum with therefore identical genetic background. 
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in general, the lower the cultural status the less the intelligence. Test- 
ing has further indicated that children removed from meager environ- 
ments to good foster homes have gained more than 10 points in 
intelligence within a period of four years; that immigrant children 
in a favorable new environment come shortly to test higher than do 
children of the same or similar extraction who remain in the old 
environment; even that children of similar extraction but placed in 
better schools show a marked increase in intelligence over their fel- 
lows who remain in inferior schools. There is abundant evidence of 
a reliable nature to indicate that the real fundamental differences in 
intelligence and school achievement that exist among different groups 
or people, whether of the same race or of different races, are cultural 
and economic: that is to say, environmental. Good heredity is es- 
sential to intellectual growth; good environment provides the stim- 
ulus by which heredity may express itself i In the best environment, 
poor heredity will set a sharp limit to an individual’s development. 
Good heredity will sometimes rise above a poor environment. 

Intelligence Testing. Early in the present century, concerned be- 
cause of the numbers of children in France who were not succeeding 
in the schools as well as was to be desired, the Minister of Public 
Instruction invited a noted French psychologist, Dr. Alfred Binet, 
to endeavor to devise some sort of intelligence test by which it might 
be discovered which children were mentally deficient and which ones 
were retarded for some other reason than native endowment. With 
an assistant. Dr. Theodor Simon, Binet set to work upon the task 
assigned him and produced, in 1905, the first elaborate scale ever 
devised for measuring intelligence. The Binet-Simon scale was revised 
in 1908 and again in 1911. Its validity recognized on every hand, the 
scale became a model for other investigators, among them Dr. Lewi* 

M. Terman, of our own country. Dr. Terman and his associates ai 
Stanford University adapted the Binet-Simon tests to American con- 
ditions and published, in 1916, what has since been known as the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. In 1937 a greatly extended 
revision of the scale, in two forms, was published. While other 
adaptations of the original Binet-Simon scale have been made, notably 
by Goddard and Kuhlman, the Stanford revision by virtue of its 
having been the earliest, has been most widely employed in measuring 
intelligence in this country. 

The 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale comprises 129 tests, 
and is adapted for use with persons ranging all the way from two 
years of age to superior adults. In general, the scale is arranged as 
follows: 
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comparable levels of culture is endowed with substantially parallel 
intelligence. 

Sex and Intelligence. Who are intellectually superior: males or 
females 5 Does the fact that most of the great people of history have 
been males indicate that men are superior intellectually to women? 
Does the modem rise of women in Western nations suggest that they 
are becoming superior to the males and will shortly supersede them 
in conducting the affairs of the world? While studies have indicated 
that girls are superior in English and language and that boys are 
superior in science and mathematics, carefully controlled experiments 
fail to show any significant differences in learning capacity between 
young men and young women students. Whatever differences in 
point of superiority either may have over the other are accountable 
for in terms of interest, ambition or physical potentialities, and not in 
terms of a generally “superior” or “inferior” sex. 

The Relationship of Environment to Intelligence. It is idle to de- 
bate the question as to whether heredity or environment is the more 
important factor in stimulating the intellect to exert itself in learning. 
Both are important, and if the edge of the argument is slightly on the 
side of the hereditarians, that does not mean that the environmental- 
ists have no powerful arguments. A boy “bom short” by endowment 
may be placed in ever so perfect an environment: the world will in 
all probability hear little from him, a boy “bom long” by endowment 
will ordinarily achieve far less in a sordid and unstimulating environ- 
ment than he will if he is transplanted to a more stimulating one. 
Those social reformers who term themselves euthenists and whose 
philosophy is to^ improve the home surroundings, do away with the 
slums and provide normal opportunities for youth, cannot fail to 
change favorably the life outlook and ambitions of legions of people. 
As playgrounds multiply, as schools become more adequate to meet the 
needs of their patrons, and as the general economic level of a people 
is raised, there comes about a more enlightened mind and a better 
trained intelligence. This does not mean that the degree of intelli- 
gence in an individual or a group of individuals can be increased 
above that with which they are endowed by nature; it means rather 
that circumstances may be such as to encourage the cultivation of 
the amount of intelligence they actually have. 

Thus, intelhgence testing done among sequestered or isolated peo- 
ple has shown that the further they are removed from the outside 
world, the poorer they rank, that the older the children in such 
communities, the less their intelligence quotient, suggesting that isola- 
tion and nonstimulation may actually make for stagnation; and that. 
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Terman's original evaluation of the I. Q. - terms of menral nor- 
mality or abnormality was as follows: 


i. a 

Above 140 
120-140 
110-120 
90-110 
80-90 
70-80 
Below 70 


Interpretation 
Near genius, or genius 
Very superior 
Superior 

Normal, or average 
Dull 

Borderline 
Feebleminded 


Below 70 . e re f e rred to as individual 

Tests of the Stanford-Binet 'W* are • en t0 but one subject at a 
tests of intelligence, since they may £ ; ence d clinical examiner, 
time and must be administered by : who nee d to be placed 

They are in wide use >n idennfy g^ 1 sbou[d be sent t0 institutions 
in special or opportunity be accelerated because of s 

for the feebleminded, or ."•"jS’Srfto establishing the mentality 
perior ability. They are als ° ^ ^nYhand, and on the other, of 
of criminals and delinquen , cultuial preferment, 

candidates for special educatio w jder range and is more 

The Stanford Revision (1937) 1916 edition. The fact that it com- 
accurately standardized than th ^ ible to retest the same in- 
prises two equivalent seal subsequently, 

dividual or individuals at anytme'io'q a , s0 kno wn as a n 

The Stanford-Binet type of tcnns of age no rms. 

age scale, since I. Q.'s are calculatedjro ^ fof adu!ts tha „ 

The Stanford-Binet has . be “J decline in mental age for age ranges 
it is for children, since « : shows _a de ^ ^ other handj arrive ac an 
much above 20 years. Point ** , number of items a t any age 

individual’s intelligence by indicat g 1 of points earned. The 

answered correctly, and "d into a mental age score by 

raw score thus achieved is then c ™ among point scales of mtelli- 
reference to a table of Mental Development and the 

gence are Kuhlman’s Indmdtml Test f. takes , nt0 cons d 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Tens 0 „ the test; it also 
eration the speed at which ‘^depending upon the quality c rfta 
allows varying amounts of cred t < [ v P Mer . Bc |levue-ls an excellen 
performance. The latter test-the Ween ^ k doK one scale for 
test for post-childhood yea , ^ er f or adults (16 to 6 > 

adolescents (10 to 16 years),andanotn ^ ^ rKponsc made as one 
Like the Kuhlman, it ^dhrfdual’s intelligence, 

element in the calculating of an t(> thc Fir5t World War at 

Group tests of intelligent « dam b ^ th e mentality of tens 

which time it was found needtul 
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Age 

2 

2M 

3 

3M 

4 

4 H 

5 

6-14 

Average adult 
Superior adult I 
Superior adult II 
Superior adult III 


Number Worth of each in 
of tests mental age, months 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


6 for each year 2 
8 2 

6 4 

6 5 

6 6 


The tests for the various age levels include questions or problems 
involving comprehension, word-naming, drawing designs, memor> 
for digits, giving differences and similarities, defining abstract terms, 
etc. At the age of two and a half years, for example, the scale com- 
prises the following six tests: 

1. Tells use of the following miniature objects attached to a card: cup, shoe, 

penny, knife, automobile, flatiron. 

2. Identifies parts of body, using picture of a doll: hair, mouth, ears, hands 

3. Names familiar objects in miniature, chair, automobile, box, key, fork. 

4. Recognizes familiar objects in a picture: shoe, clock, chair, bed, scissors, 

house, table, etc. 

5. Repeats two digits after the examiner. 

6. Replaces three insets in a simple form-board, circle, square, triangle. 


If the child can pass all six of the tests satisfactorily at this level, he 
is credited with six months of mental age; while if he can pass but 
five of these, he is credited with five months. 

The I. Q., or intelligence quotient , of an individual is computed 
by dividing the total number of months of mental age (M. A.) earned 
in the test by the number of months of his chronological age at the 
time tested (C. A.). The resulting quotient is the 1. Q. Note the pro- 
cedure illustrated in the following sample. The child tested is 4 years 
and two months old. 


Credit assumed for first 3 years 
Year 5 tests passed 

Year 4 3 tests passed 

Year 4^ 2 tests passed 

Year 5 2 tests passed 

Year 6 1 test passed 


36 months of M. A 
5 months of M. A. 

3 months of M A 
2 months of M. A 
2 months of M. A. 

2 months of M A 

50 Total M A. in months 


i- a - 


M. A 
M A. 


50 

50 

50 


100 
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experience and information in both instances ; bu' 

evaluation of the present situation xvas for little 

both children were thinking, and then * ,nk ' B fifty-year-old 

folks— possibly a bit more - " should like 

to' guarantee 5 in that it shall be done clearly, logically 

“"wS« of 

symbols. The possession of a Imgvag B ncw pro blem situation, 
advantage over the animal in g ^ ■ sc0 P pe of imag es and 

Language symbols t meanings and® establish general pnn- 
enable us to search for abstract m i> us free f rom 

ciples, to make inferences and form ^ road t0 uni- 

the cramping particulars and p generals to particulars (de- 

versals; they enable us to proceed fr g ^ gene P als (inductive 

ductive reasoning), or from P po tentialities is reached 

reasoning). The acme of. the men a “ P d rea son that differen- 

in wan the thinker. It is his p animal: it is this same power 

tiates him most conspicuously fr undcrstan d his environment, to 
and potentiality that enables h aviUzation a5 we know it is the 
adjust to it, or to make it o 

resultant of man’s active ''“"“"S' B not a ]l learners are good 
Earmarks of tlic Poor Thuiker. B #t using their minds 

thinkers: some of them ate dlsa P p °"™ B ' y te P r that it is hard for most 
thoughtfully. We noted in an earlier chp and to n , t as ,t 
of us even to see an °. ccu ^. c . . r f or most people to think about a 

actually happened. It is still h r - t be a pro b!em of personal 

problem adequately and Iogica >» of economic import, for t c 

import, or one of social or 5 - n such va5t ar eas of our mental 

simple reason that we arc do individual learner will find him- 

processes by prejudice and bias ™ . f in his wrcs tling with a thought 
self cutting a poor ' ntell f™ a „f don ''hunches,” unsound attitudes or 
problem he is activated li> P ’ 

viewpoints, prejudices bias, » » 1 number of people is da- 
Yet the thinking of an a ™“ , " 8 f b “ rB t ' converse for five mint 1 « 
toned by these tendencies. On< = ™ thinking is a mixture of logic, 
with almost any person to fmd that 1m '0^ ^ t0 believe, 

superstition, misinformation, P I bottle of a certain pa 

He is convinced, for example s tha ■ on the amount of 

remedy has virtue, six bottl« L”L£te: that doctors "don’t know 

potency: that the stars contro ,-dk under a bdd.cr. . , 

anything”: or that it is tridental or isolated happening 

It is surprising how qu»c . 
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of thousands of conscripts in a short period of time There are aval 
able today numerous group tests, adapted to all ages from the kinder- 
garten to the college level. They may be given by an untrained 
examiner or by a teacher, and they may be administered simultan - 
ously to as many individuals as can be seated within range ol tne 
examiner’s voice. They are much less reliable than individual tests, 
but they do possess the strong advantage of enabling a teacher to 
select out of a group those who are the brighter and those who are 


the duller. 

Some intelligence tests are verbal, while others are performance, or 
nonverbal tests. The former rely principally upon the use of language 
in answering questions; the latter test an individual’s ability to use 
his hands in manipulating objects like a formboard, a picture puzzle 
or a maze. Verbal intelligence tests have been criticized on the ground 
of their seeming to put a premium upon linguistic, academic ability 
and dooming a person who may be clever in using his hands but who 
is slow and inadequate in his use of language to show up poorly. 
Psychological examiners are usually careful to give both types of 
tests to those whom they examine. It should be noted that Test 6 for 
year 2 y 2 in the 1937 Stanford Revision, above, called for performance 
while the other five tests were verbal in nature. By utilizing verbal 
tests, nonverbal tests, individual tests and group tests it is now pos- 
sible for school people to evaluate the abilities of the individual learner 
and to know in advance with reasonable reliability what his prospects 
are of acquitting himself creditably in the educational world. Verbal 
group tests are employed in the schools of this country today as a means 
of classifying and sectioning young pupils. The Stanford-Binet Test is 
of chief importance in diagnosing children. While it may be applied to 
older subjects, its use with adults, excepting those of inferior caliber, is 
less satisfactory. 


THE INDIVIDUAL THINKER 

What It Means to Think. Learning takes place, as we have pointed 
out heretofore, through the active, analytic use of the mind. In any 
learning situation, with the exception of those in which the subject 
memorizes verbatim, there is bound to be a great deal of thinking- 
From the early months of the child’s life onward he is a thinker, in 
the sense that he brings to bear increasingly the results of past experi- 
ences upon the present situation in an effort to understand and 
analyze it. The four-year-old who asked to go out in the rain so that 
he might grow fast, or the five-year-old who dug up the kernels of 
com his father had planted but an hour before so that he might see 
if they were growing, were both thinking. True, the background of 
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control her reason, or to permit her rramsmtiom to^ ^ she 

" ' SatiSfaCt0Iy ^ 

of her art. sc hool herse lf to think logi- 

The nurse, like everybody else m y ional rob i ems , how- 

cally and sanely regarding b “ s ? t0 be a slipshod thinker about 
ever, and at the same time raDro f eS sional situations amid which she 
the extracurricular or « tra P f w!s h-thinking about her future; 
passes her life. She may do a lot ^ cera | people, events or 

she may be prejudiced in i her op mi intoleran ccs 

occurrences; she may be sho w her to be utterly 

which a few moments of dear thin . S whQ jumps t0 conclusions, 

without basis; she may be . iven t0 “hunches,” gullible. In 
She may be superstitious, suspicion ’ f efficiency in her profession it 

the interest Of character as well as of e cien y rf logically 

behooves her if she has not already it . i„ a world n 

controUed thinking, to be f " °"{, ar and sound thinking, it would 
which there is altogether t stlK i en ts and laymen alike-to redis- 
be well for all ofus-teacheis, the evidence is all in 

cover this essential principle of waiting 

before drawing conclusions. DETEBMINING LEARNING 

CERTAIN PHYSIOLOGICAL peop l e can learn more 
1. Age. It has been establlsbc tbe ' r h thin g S being equal, the younger 
quickly than immature on • competence; and conversely, th 

the learner, the less ta '“ "“lidd^life, the more efficient he is. 
older the learner, at least “P not ion that childhood is a golden 
This is quite contrary to th older nouo ^ go|den age for learning 
age for learning ; it now apP mi perhaps even a bit after that- 
comes in the twenties and thirties a F ^ are superior learners, 
Thorndike has demonstrated that o u thjt beca use they are 

as soon as they can ri „ on as they can revive long- 

older they are too old to learn, Qr has bad in b is classes many 
unused study habits. The college at forty', who within a 

an older student, returning to c< >U | tional circles around young 
weeks' time was literally nutting Thc modem movement for 

adolescent collegians of no lower - orresponden ce and matriculation 
adult education through , ex ' c " s ' mcans a misapplication of psycho- 
in schools and colleges, is > 

logical principles. . - Organs. Inasmuch as most ^ o 

2. Efficiently Functioning b “ apprehended through the e> e 

materials of formal educanon are to ^ b( . jn fir5t . c Iass cond.t.on 

and the ear, it follows that these crga 
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be obvious that tf there is 

m the operation of these He 

and the physique of the : siAje he may be s l ug gish and 

may, for example, be res ^ s a deficie nt ’ he may be encumbered 
inert, he may even be "“if { at a nummum of physical 
with an abnormally obes = b “ ly ’ sa a i ow amount of energy, he 
or mental expenditure, he m y p fce em0tl0nal i y lnt ense and 

may possess an undue amount:, y l bl earnest an d capable 

unstable, he may be psychoneurotic The elu * • endocrmes 

learner needs a full equipmen of n°nm tuy ^ karn 

and while certain learners may functlomngi m the long run and 
in spite of underlying glan y t ed activity among these tre- 

for all learners, balan “ d r '"^ " a f m0 st certain to be associated with 

mendously important struct 

creditable and satisfactory « S other Abnormalities Every 
4 Freedom from pef°nnities^_ <* ^ may be mfluenced by a 
teacher knows how the psy harelip While some children com- 

withered arm, a crippled 1 S. d defects by developing their 

pensate for physical deform ties a others f ad to compensate 

intellectual or social or ath They are apt to dislike to put 
and become morbid and ■“““P*"' ' Sltuatl0 n or in a social situation, 
themselves forward in a lear ^ f J characteristics appear, notably 
hence various secondary o an assumption of mental in 

seclusiveness, intellectual ^ ta £ bl " h ’ loss of self confidence, and 

fenority commensurate with th pny physical defects and 

the like It is of importance tto ' ^ ,£pacted teeth, squint 

abnormalities, such as cons P‘ , r ter a t the earhest possible time in 
and bowleggedness, be loo character and personality may e 

order that resulting defects of h ntab i e physical defects 

avoided It is equally ‘ m P°^ adml n.stered preschool and school 
be eliminated by a “”P«'^ Ic e There is a positive correlation 
health, nursing and medic freedom from abnormality, on 

between physical soundness an > and a readiness to learn 

one hand, and on the xertion of the mind in the 

Nothing interferes more with * .‘feeling of inferiority, which 

young learner than does tb , de formity or deficiency 
may take its rise in some p y , bb rec0 rds indicate that n 

5 AdequateNutnt.cn School health re r ^ improperly 

from IS per cent of the chlld . , feeding programs, our school 

nourished, and this despite our ic ^ pu bl.c enlightenment that 
nursing and follow-up, andthe genera' have no doubt been 

exists m the world today ' '^ t £ aaat who ha.e based their 
made in the near past by scnou 
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if the subject is to learn efficiently and economically. Upon the eyes 
falls a great deal of the responsibility of taking in the materials of 
education. As we know, considerable strain is placed upon the ciliary 
muscles by the act of reading; if those muscles are weak or if they do 
not function smoothly, the resulting strain may become so great as 
to be almost intolerable. Careful records of eye tests made in the 
schools of this country over the past quarter of a century indicate 
that approximately 25 per cent of the pupils present visual defects— 
principally myopia, hyperopia, astigmatism and strabismus. Myopia, 
or nearsightedness, is known to increase during the school years, no 
doubt directly as a result of the strain that school work places upon 
the muscles of the lens. Most educational communities now require 
periodic tests of the eyes and provide special sight-saving classes for 
those children whose vision is seriously impaired. While it cannot 
be proved that a child with poor eyes is a poor learner, it is certainly 
true that efficient learning is usually conditioned upon the possession 
of efficient eyes, and that those who have deficient ones are under a 
serious handicap in the schoolroom. 

Defective hearing is hardly less important than defective vision. 
Probably not far from 15 per cent of the children in our schools have 
impaired hearing, and of this group one in every five or six is or will 
shortly become deaf. Most of the auditory deficiencies of children 
result from neglect of the common respiratory diseases of childhood. 
Unlike the eyes, the ears do not suffer from continued use, but like 
the eyes they cease to be powerful assets in a young learner if and 
when they can no longer function normally. The younger the child, 
the more seriously will deficiencies in the ears interfere with his 
normal educational evolution. If he cannot early in life hear sharply 
the patterns of speech, his own vocalization will tend to be metallic 
and toneless; if he cannot hear the discussions and instructions of the 
schoolroom, he cannot participate, if he cannot apprehend what his 
comrades and playmates are saying, he cannot join freely with them 
in their games and playground activities For these reasons, the hard- 
of-hearing child comes early to feel himself “different” from the 
others, to hold himself aloof from them, and even to be ignored or 
actually bullied by them. The importance of early and competent 
ear-testing programs in the schools, of medical care for ailing ears, of 
special classes for those children whose infirmities are notable, and 
of a comprehensive program of aural hygiene becomes self-evident 
when one considers these circumstances. 

3. Normal Endocrines. We have referred in a previous chapter 
(Chapter 7) to the importance of the endocrine glands in regulating 
human behavior. From the standpoint of efficient learning, it must 
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judgment of nutritional status of children upon their height and 
weight as read from height-weight tables instead of upon carero 
anatomical examination of individuals, there is a great deal of serious 
malnutrition among school children Classroom teachers recognize 
closer correlation between malnutrition and poor learning poten- 
tiality than some of the studies have seemed to indicate as existing 
In the more extreme cases of serious malnutrition the correlation is 
high To be a good learner, the individual child needs to be properly 
fed that is to say, he needs to have the maximum of physical and 
muscular development possible for his particular organism, in order 
that he may have an adequate physical foundation upon which to 
build scholastically 

EFFECTS OF CERTAIN EXTRANEOUS FACTORS UPON LEARNING 
1 Tobacco and Alcohol It is difficult for the investigator to get 
reliable scientific data regarding the effects of tobacco and alcohol, 
either upon the physical organism or upon learning efficiency There 
is a tremendous amount of prejudice and bias in the thinking of most 
people about tobacco and alcohol If one is an abstainer, these agents 
are anathema, if one is an mdulger, they are claimed to be among 
man s greatest sources of comfort and satisfaction Even in controlled 
laboratory experiments it is difficult to obtain reliable data, since the 
temporary effect of a drug may be wholly misleading and provide 
no adequate basis for predicting its long-time effects 
There is no doubt in anybody’s mind that excessive use either o f 
tobacco or alcohol is bad both for the body and for the mental func- 
tions There is no doubt, either, about the unwisdom of addiction 
to either in the early years Until the growth impulse has completely 
run its course, it is poor policy to introduce periodically even small 
amounts of poison mto the human body After one is fully grown, 
of course, whatever deleterious effects tobacco and alcohol may have 
will be limited to impairment of function of organs that have at least 
achieved their full and final growth 
The most carefully controlled experiments in the use of tobacco 
by young adult smokers and nonsmokers (those carried on by Dr 
C L Hull) showed a heightened pulse, continuing for about forty 
minutes after smoking, a greater susceptibility of the heart to excite- 
ment, a tremor of the hands, which continued for twenty-three 
minutes, and a reduction in learning rate during the sixty minutes 
following smoking On the other hand, Hull found no impairment of 
muscular efficiency, even a slight improvement in reaction time and 
in adding, and the suggestion of a reduction in fatigability These 
experiments, like others conducted in the artificial atmosphere of the 
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surrounding environment in such a way as to reduce distraction to 
the minimum. We cannot eliminate it entirely, and indeed it would 
probably not be desirable to do so if we could, but we can control 
it to some degree. After we have convinced ourselves that the sur- 
roundings are as favorable as they can be reasonably made, or as we 
personally can make them, we must learn to discipline our attention 
and to perform our tasks efficiently and without grumbling. One 
major form of distraction is provided for the dissatisfied individual 
who persists in lamenting the nature and the numbers of the distrac- 
tions around him. The efficient learner controls his environment as 
well as he can, and then proceeds to control himself. 

4. Physical Surroundings. What has been said about self dis- 
cipline in the face of distracting influences might well be said about 
self discipline in adjusting to one’s physical surroundings in general. 
Ideally, we should like to keep the temperature at approximately 68° 
or 70° F., under all conditions, for the most efficient mental work; we 
should like to keep the relative humidity at approximately 50 per 
cent; we should like to be sure that the air-conditioning system is 
providing us with a continuous flow of air to which moisture and 
heat may have been added as needed, or from which excessive 
moisture or heat may have been removed; we should like to have the 
lighting of home, workroom, office, schoolroom or ward adequate 
for comfortable and prolonged use of the eyes, without strain. All 
these and other environmental conditions known to be optimum for 
comfort and efficiency in the learner are greatly to be desired. 

Rarely, however, shall we find our physical surroundings as idea! 
as all this. Few private homes are constructed or maintained on this 
high plane of physical comfort; few schools meet such standards; few 
public buildings, few office buildings, few hospitals meet them. This 
being the situation, it is reassuring to know that carefully controlled 
experiments have indicated that unless the physical influences sur- 
rounding his work are decidedly unwholesome, strong motivation 
fortifies the learner with a power to concentrate and to achieve under 
various unfavorable conditions. Granted that the rooms in which we 
live and the environment in which we work are reasonably well pro- 
tected, it appears that efficiency in the individual worker is prin- 
cipally a matter of his own determination and industry. The efficient 
learner can perform creditably with the temperature at 65 0 or at 75®; 
in stagnant air or in moving air; in dim light or in strong light; it is 
all largely a question of habit and mental attitude. This should not be 
taken as condoning those physical surroundings which are definitely 
uncomfortable or needlessly straining to the organism. 

5. Time of Day. Gin one study best in the morning or in the 
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slight. Four grains of caffeine were found not to affect th< V’'“ p 
thf subjects, but when the dose was increased to f S™“ thcr ' d 
an interference with the sleep of most of them. Regarding- ca teme, 
as regarding also tobacco and alcohol there is a vast amount ofto, 
some coffee users insisting that the blacker the -coffee, * p k 
the number of cups, and the nearer the bedtime hour they are dru . 
the better they sleep. Others find even small amounts to mterte 
with sleep or to produce headaches. It must not be forgotten, 
ever, that certain geographic groups are perennial coffee drinKcrs 
from their earliest years, and seem to have been so with impunity. 

So far as learning efficiency is concerned, except as it may 
adversely influenced by headache, insomnia or other derived effects, 
it is probable that caffeine is of little significance. It should, of course, 
be understood that caffeine is the active principle not only in cottee 


But also in tea and some soda-fountain drinks. 

3. Distractions. Everybody has experienced interference witn 
mental efficiency when unnecessary noise, excitement or other sources 
of distraction occur about him. There are always, of course, a certain 
number of distracting stimuli in the environment, and we find i 
ordinarily possible to thrust out competing stimuli unless and unti 
they become too strong. Irrelevant ideas continually bombard us as 
we write, read, think or study, but in the main we learn to sidetrack 
most of them and to hold our line of thought clear and unobstructed. 
External stimuli are less easy to disregard, for they may become at 
any moment so intense as to interfere seriously with our best mental 
resolves. It is probable that we actually need a certain minimum 
amount of nonfocal stimulation; a moderate degree of it acts as a 
sort of challenge to the mind to keep it to its task. But when such 
stimulation passes an optimum and minimum point, it becomes im- 
possible to concentrate effectively. We may put forth much greater 
effort and we may resolve heroically to permit nothing to interfere 
with our mental processes, but we shall be able to hold to our resolve 
but partially, at best, and then only at considerable and costly expense 
to the nervous system. 

In the laboratory it has been demonstrated that mature subjects 
can hold themselves to a task against considerable distraction if their 
motivation is sufficiently strong. A subject may say to himself, for 
example, “I shall keep at this task whatever may be the surrounding 
circumstances, if for no other reason than to prove that I can focus 
my mind as I will' ” This attitude will help greatly. In the schoolroom, 
however, and in most nonschool tasks which we may be called upon 
to perform, we shall be activated ordinarily by no such grim deter- 
mination. It follows therefore that we should strive to control the 
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Do you find traits that are quite dissimilar to the parental? To the grand 
parental? How do you account for such departures from the family pattern 7 
Are you and your sisters and brothers more alike than any of you are like 
your parents? Explain 

5 Make a list of the various kinds of intelligence tests available If the nursing 

school has a collection of such tests, select one of each kind for a careful 
examination Report m class upon the results of your inspection 

6 Give several examples of good and of poor thinking selected from your own 

reactions or from those of people whom you know, or from both What 
factors seem to underlie poor thinking? Good thinking? 

7 List a half dozen common superstitions about which you know How do 

superstitions originate in the first place? Evaluate those listed in the light 
of intelligence and of logical thinking 

8 What “wishful thinking have you ever done? Are you inclined still to be a 

wishful thinker? 

9 Cite cases known to you in which a learner has been handicapped seriously by 

physical deficiencies or abnormalities How might the situation be adjusted? 

10 Contact five or more adult persons for whom you have respect and query 

them regarding their personal attitudes toward (I) tobacco (2) alcohol 
(3) coffee, (4) dope Try to determine to what extent their several view 
points represent clear, sound thinking and to what extent they represent 
prejudice Report your results in class 

U In your care of patients what disorders have you observed which have had 
as their basis poor nutrition during growmg periods? What defects have 
you observed which may be the result of improperly fitted clothes? Of made 
quate clothing and shelter? 

12 Are you still improving on your technique of bathing a bed patient? What 

standards, according to your Nursing Arts instruction, would be the basis 
for scoring the performance of this procedure? For the coming week make an 
honest effort to rise above this plateau level, score yourself on this pro 
cedure at the end of the week and report results in class 

13 List the factors, other than intelligence, which contribute to success in life 

Carefully consider the nurses with whom you have worked Select the two 
who seem to you the best In so far as you can judge, would you consider 
them the most intelligent? Do they possess those attributes or qualities 
which you have listed? 

14 Give two illustrations of slipshod thinking which you were guilty of before 

you became a student m the school ol nursing but which you have now 
corrected 

15 Select the true statements from the following list and give illustrations from 

your personal observation and experience proving their correctness 

(a) Successful nurses have formed habits of emotional balance to meet van 

ous kinds of situations 

(b) All patients hat e overleamed such reflex habits as winking and swallowing 

(c) Learning how to improvise for the comfort of each individual patient 

is insured by expenence 

(rf) Reasoning in nursing situations is secondary in importance to aotng 
tvhat you have been taught to do 

(e) Patients differ as to intelbgence in degree only 

(f) In selecting mental diversion for a patient, one should consider his 

mental age 
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evening? At 7 a. m. or 7 p. m.’ In midmorning or in midafternoon 
Many students discover, or fancy that they have discovered, that 
they have especially favorable times when they can concentrate best 
and when they can learn most readily. There are large individual 
variations in this matter. Experiments conducted in the laboratory 
and in the school seem to indicate that, in general, one’s efficiency in 
intellectual tasks increases throughout the forenoon hours, reaching 
its peak shortly before noon; in the afternoon, there is found to be a 
drop during the first hour, followed by a rise by midaftemoon but 
probably to a peak somewhat lower than the forenoon peak, and by 
a tapering off toward the end of the day. 

Under certain laboratory conditions of strong motivation, some 
experiments have indicated that there is a continued maintenance of 
one’s abilities throughout the day, without periods of diminution 
or loss. Under normal conditions of work and study, however, it is 
probable that the diurnal variation in the efficiency of one’s mental 
performance is somewhat as we have indicated. This suggests that 
one should plan to do his most taxing intellectual tasks in the forenoon 
and get all his hardest work out of the way before lunch. The cur- 
ricula of most of our schools follow this policy in more or less detail, 
the “hard” subjects coming in the morning and the “easy” ones in the 
afternoon. 

For the older student and the professional worker, we have no 
adequate data. The probabilities are that one time is about as good 
as another in which to do intellectual work, with the possible excep- 
tion of the half-hour or so immediately before and after mealtime. If 
one gets into the habit of applying himself optimistically to his task 
whenever he has time available, whether it is at one hour or at some 
other, he will find himself accomplishing to his satisfaction the work 
which he has to do. 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1. Contrast the effectiveness of your own learning facility on different days and 

under different conditions of interest, physical health, readiness, and the like. 

2. Make a list of the various skills which you yourself have developed that appear 

to be now upon a plateau level. Try to account for the lack of present progress 
in each instance. 

3. Explain in your own words why it is incorrect to classify people in general 

into two opposite types Suggest additional popular contrasting types, like, 
for example, the “fat” and the “lean,” the “wise” and the “foolish,” and 
indicate the terminology that should properly be used. 

4. List your own more obvious and fundamental physical and mental traits and 

attempt to determine from which parent, if either, each has been inherited 
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(g) All children who have reached the age of ten have the same intelligence 

(h) A^nurse learns that patients may vary in the degree to which they com- 

pensate for their illnesses. 

16. Summarize the effects you have experienced from the use of products cont 
ing caffeine, the observations you have made as to the responsiveness 
patients who have received endocrine preparations. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

1. Anastasi, A: Psychological Testing. New York, The Macmillan Co, 1954. 
Part V, “Measurement and Evaluation,” is particularly good. 

2 Garrison, K. C , and Gray, J. S : Educational Psychology. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc, 1955. 

Chapter 5, “The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence, and Chap 
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Cf. especially the following pages- for heredity, 49-56; for intelligenc 
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down in the index the references on individual differences, learning ability, 
alcoholism as escape, thinking. 

4 Thorndike, R. L , and Hagen, E : Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology 
and Education New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1955. 

A good general reference on the objectives of testing. , , 

5. Thorpe, L. P.- Child Psychology and Development 2nd ed New York, Ronald 
Press, 1955. 

Contains excellent material on intelligence, nature-nurture, and the learning 
process. Consult the index for page references 
6 Travers, R. M.- Educational Measurement. New York, The Macmillan Co , 1955. 

General reference, emphasizing the understanding and critical appraisal 
of educational tests. 
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in the original disproportion of body parts in the infant when com- 
pared with adult ratios. Thus, the head of the newborn baby (see 
Fig. 27) is approximately as broad from side to side as the shoulders 
are, and if it should continue to grow uniformly with them the 
resulting adult individual would present at twenty years of age a 
monstrosity that would find place m the circus. Similarly, the legs 
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Fig. 27. This plate is specially designed to show how much the proportions 
of the newborn child differ from those of the adult. To make this difference more 
striking, the skeleton of a newborn child (A) and that of an adult <C) are here 
represented drawn on different scales (B) represents the newborn child drawn 
on the same scale as (C). (From a photograph by Professor Sanford, in S Hall 
Adolescence, Vol. I. D. Appleton-Century Company.) 

and arms of the baby are relatively shorter than the trunk to which 
they are attached, and they must accordingly grow faster than the 
trunk if normal adult proportions are to be achieved. The growth of 
muscles also is a good illustration of this principle of disharmonious 
development: at seven years of age, a child’s muscles comprise only 
about one fourth of his total body weight; by the end of the growing 
years, they constitute approximately one half of his body weighty 
So, too, with the disproportionate growth of heart and arteries. 
At birth the ratio of heart to arteries is as 5 is to 4, at twenty years 
it is approximately as 5 is to 1. The hygienic significance of this last 
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While childhood, and i while dreamt, pro • 
ducing childhood, shall be left, imagina- 
tion shall not have spread her holy wingi 
totally to fly the earth 

CHARLES LAMB 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND 
ADOLESCENCE 


PHYSICAL GROWTH OF THE CHILD 
The Meaning of Growth. The chief business of the baby is to 
grow. Physically helpless and tiny at birth, he must in a few years 
achieve the fulness of adult stature and control. Nature has implanted 
within the cells that comprise his anatomy the impulse of growth, 
and for two decades this impulse will take precedence over every- 
thing else. Only a few inches long at birth, the human individual will 
within two decades and less rear his head 5 or 6 feet into the vertical 
plane; weighing but a few pounds, he will in the same period mul- 
tiply his weight 20 or more times. Aimless in movements and helpless 
in control, he will achieve a precision and a deftness of muscle that 
are little short of a miracle; indeed, it is a miracle: the miracle of 
growth and maturation. 

By the lay observer, growth is understood to be increase in size, 
the adult individual being presumed to be the child grown big. While 
it is of course true that the gross size of the organism does increase 
throughout the period of growth, to interpret growth as were accre- 
tion of height and weight and bulk is to commit a blunder. Growth 
is not an even, harmonious process which causes the organism to fill 
out in all directions and uniformly, after the fashion of a rubber ball 
as air is forced into it, growth is irregular and uneven. Each separate 
organ in the body has its own peculiar rate of growth, its periods of 
rapid increase and of subsequent rest or slow accretion. When the 
organ or part is growing rapidly, adjacent or remote organs or parts 
may be growing very slowly if at all. 

Interesting evidence of this unevenness of growth is to be observed 
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natural heaviness or lightness of bony structures, and stockiness or 
slightness of musculature. Modern methods employed by the phy- 
sician and the physical examiner to determine the nutritional condi- 
tion and the general satisfactoriness or unsatisfactoriness of growth 
m a child do not include comparing him with the mythical average. 
The expert examiner is interested in condition of muscular tissue, 
of the subcutaneous fatty deposits, in the size and condition of the 
bones, the appetite and general vegetative tone. In the words of 
the White House Conference, we may say that "each person has his 
own normal weight, irrespective of tables, which takes account of 
his build, type, inheritance, age, endurance, and resistance to fatigue 
and infection.” 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL 

1. In Early Childhood. One of the most striking characteristics 
of the infant is his incoordination of muscle. He cannot at first focus 
his eyes, he cannot reach or point with precision; he cannot move 
his body except in the mass; he cannot grasp, hold or throw either 
with gracefulness or towardness; he cannot speak, stand, sit, walk, 
raise his head. His muscles are dabby, undeveloped, uncoordinated. 
All his activity is random and uncertain. There is, to be sure, a con- 
siderable range of individual differences in degree of helplessness and 
incoordination, some infants being considerably more facile than 
others. Thus, Irwin found one infant in his investigations whom he 
rated as 290 times more active than another infant studied. But even 
the most active infant is lacking in coordination and control of his 
muscles. Precision and dexterousness are foreign to all infants. 

Note, however, in the following catalogue of achievements (se- 
lected from the researches of Dr. Arnold Gesell*) the gradual re- 
placement of the infantile mass incoordination with a growing power 
and control over the neuromuscular system in the first two years 
of life: 

At 6 months-Sits alone momentarily when placed in a favorable position. 

At 7 months-Stands firmly, with help. 

At ID months— Pulls self to standing position. 

At 12 months— Walks when led 
At IS months— Walks alone. 

At 18 months— Climbs stairs 
At 21 months— Walks backward 
At 24 months— Runs. 

2. In Later Childhood. During the preschool years subsequent to 
the two years of infancy, the child develops his motor skills and 

• Cf. Gesell, A.- Infancy and Human Growth. New York, The Afacmillan Com- 
pany, 1928, pp I28ff. By permission. 
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fact alone is tremendous when one stops to realize that in childhood 
a relatively pigmy heart is charged with pumping blood througn 
relatively giant arteries, thus providing low blood pressure and be- 
coming easily damaged by overstrain, in adulthood, on the other 
hand, a relatively large heart inundates the relatively small arteries 
with blood and puts it under much higher pressure, thus providing 
resources for the strenuousness and the endurance of the mature 
individual From these and numerous other instances of irregularity 
of growth, it should be apparent that the true concept of growth is 
quite different from what it is popularly interpreted to be Growth 
means maturation of organs and functions at varied rates, it means 
proportional development today, or m this organ, disproportionate 
development tomorrow, or in that organ And yet withal, it means 
an integrated process, for despite its unevenness it yields ultimately 
a physically perfect and well coordinated machine which can adapt 
itself to a tremendous range and variety of reactions 

Sex Differences m Growth Rate Significant also are the growth 
differences between boys and girls At birth the girl is smaller and 
lighter than the boy, the latter maintaining the lead up to approxi- 
mately the age of ten years Sometime after the tenth birthday, how- 
ever, the girl succeeds in outstripping the boy both in height and in 
weight, continuing superior to him in these two categories until 
about fifteen, at which time the boy again forges into the lead, nor- 
mally retaining it in both height and weight thereafter consistently 
Girls begin to grow fast from one to two years younger than boys 
do, the general period of rapid growth starting in the former at about 
the age of ten or eleven, and being delayed m the latter until about the 
age of twelve Thus the girl gets a running start over her brother 
which enables her to keep ahead of him physically for several years 
just at the end of childhood and at the beginning of pubescence 
Misuse of Height weight Tables In this connection a word 
needs to be said in warning against the use of height-weight tables 
m determining whether a child is “underweight” or “overweight 
for his age and height For a number of years teachers and nurses 
have commonly made use of the height-weight tables to read off the 
“proper” weight for a given individual child, and according to this 
rating they have been accustomed to classify him as “satisfactory” 
or as unsatisfactory” in weight, and therefore in nutrition It is 
easy to misuse tables of this sort and to cause needless worry to 
parents of children who show up poorly on them Height-weight 
tables, it must be remembered, represent statistical averages of large 
numbers of children of the same age They express what the average 
child weighs They ignore factors of racial and family heredity. 
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of the elementary school will supply the child with opportunities 
unlimited for developing skills and grace and power through play, 
games, gymnastics, competitive sports, and through the performance 
of the home tasks, chores and simple work which fall to the lot of 
children to carry on. By the arrival of adolescence the infant of yes- 
terday will be a robust, strong, skilled and almost tireless user of his 
muscles, a master of his body and withal a physically accomplished 
and clever actor. 

MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL GROWTH; HABITS 

Mental Growth of the Preschool Child. The newborn child is 
as helpless mentally as he is physically. We can imagine what life 
must be like to a tiny individual who is thrust suddenly into an 
environment which is strange to him and which offers no immediate 
points of contact or of leverage. People and objects move across the 
horizon meaninglessly and vaguely at first. There is no awareness of 
the self or of other selves, no differentiation between the personal 
and the impersonal. The sense organs are dull and uncoordinated: 
only the more intense stimuli have the power to arrest the attention 
and even then the nature of the stimulus is unintelligible; tables, 
chairs, blankets, faces of people, sunlight patches on the wall, con- 
versations, all blend into a meaningless riddle. 

Little by little, however, meanings begin to emerge from this 
heterogeneous mass of stimuli surrounding the baby. The mother’s 
face, the breast, the bottle, preparations for feeding, the dog that 
trots across the nursery floor, the bright-colored ball, the bath, the 
fingers and toes, the bed, the covers— all shortly come to be associated 
with meanings and familiar events in the actively seeking mind of 
the tiny, wide-eyed observer. As the baby adds week upon -week, 
these meanings come to be greatly extended. He is carried from one 
room to another; he is carried or wheeled out onto the porch or 
along the sidewalk; he sees the trees and flowers and houses and 
automobiles and animals and people; he begins to recognize and to 
remember and to anticipate; he learns to manipulate small objects, 
awkwardly at first but with increasing coordination; he gleans certain 
simple meanings from the conversation going on about him, he de- 
velops an elementary sense of bis own identity as distinct from other 
individuals or objects. Later still, when he can toddle about by bim- 
self, he can explore his surroundings more satisfactorily, and he pro- 
ceeds to add new laurels of knowledge and of conquest to his 
achievements. He carries on an elementary language of grimace, of 
gesture, of mass vocalization, and finally of “baby talk,” until by the 
age of approximately seventeen or eighteen months he is able to put 
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coordinations amazingly. No one who watches the six-year-old as he 
plays about the yard or the house can fail to note the progress n 
has made since the random and uncertain days of babyhood when his 
actions were still undifferentiated from the mass. He can now propel 
himself with speed and good coordination; his hand is steady and 
he can use it with a good deal of strength and dexterousness; lie can 
now aim accurately, throw with force and some precision, climb, use 



Fig 28 The general development of motor sequence Some of the outstanding 
items in the behavior of the infants are represented in their order of emergence 
The ages given are only approximate, the items are not equally spaced in tune, 
and different infants differ considerably in the general rate of development, though 
not in the order of the items. (Dashiell, from Shirley. The First Two Years 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933 ) 


his vocal apparatus to produce well articulated speech, balance him - 
self in any position or plane. The world of objects and forces is 
almost literally his for the taking, and he can express his will and 
purpose physically with exactitude and with power. 

The later years of childhood up to the dawn of puberty will but 
add to and extend and refine the motor skills and controls which 
have been already founded before the school years begin. The years 
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principal situations— a shaky hmD consider at some length in 
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causes or else acceptance of them as inevitable and the making of a 
suitable adjustment to them. Homes that are in danger of disintegra- 
tion through such preventable causes as marital conflict and dishar- 
mony ought to be salvaged and revamped by intelligent and sympa- 
thetic reorientation. Schools and teachers that inspire resentments, 
jealousies, failures, worries, ought likewise to be recast in molds that 
will make it easy for children to experience success and be nurtured 
in the fine arts of confidence, appreciation and serenity. The goal of 
the childhood of a nation ought to be happiness and security rather 
than apprehensiveness and fear. Happiness and security spring from 
schools and teachers that are understanding, and from homes that are 
sound in their organization and solicitous in their zeal to help their 
children develop emotionally so that they may face life undismayed. 

After all, too, life itself is an uncertain adventure to us all in a 
changing age such as the present. Undoubtedly no small amount of 
the vague and disconcerting anxiety that many children experience 
is but an expression of their uncertainties and presentiments regarding 
it. Natural enough to anybody-young or old-this anxiety is intensi- 
fied in those younger persons whose immediate background is itself 
insecure. ° 


Dangers in Oversolicitousness. On the other hand, too much 
■ vu 1 '^’ l overs °hcitousness and spoiling may work much havoc in 
c 1 d personality, especially as it develops into later childhood, 
tor there is bound to emerge the deep desire to be independent, to 
be ones own master, to rule one’s own conduct. While a naturally 
?“ " g °, r “f 1 ®?. chdd may capitulate and permit himself to be 
dominated and spoiled by parental solicitude, the child of spirit and 
gg "“‘ v ' ne “ 1S llke 'y t0 ch afe against such domination and to seek 
uJ Jl e or count eract it. If he does not resort to delinquency 
himself 00 , f r f at re P ress l° n or domination, as a means of proving 
Door admen* ^ ^ t0 gF T V Up w * tb 3 ^ a ^ se sense of values and with 
olaee and vi* t0 ?” adult societ y in which will be found little 

nonconformist^ f ° r the baby ’ OT f ° r the ° r for the 

undesir^M^^P rtUI * ate ^uotional Attitudes. The correction of other 
amnle it k n l 01 i 10na l a ttitudes should not be neglected. For ex- 
resoect the that the cblld leam to appreciate and 

vn ,.if | , °f others and not to resent interference with his 

Seal mi w rha/l! *?’ ^ \ im P ortant > too, that he control envy and 
wnrlS he P leasurab kness of sharing, of helping, of 

??r SeneJ e m than S into the habit of moody selfishness and 
f u ^ ‘ r ableness and an awareness of well-being should 

be associated with assigned tasks, with the performance of acts of 
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courtesy, with cooperating with othcrsltisea^ora young person 

to fall into the habit of feeling “""Xltaa riomTvMchTte expected 
he is assigned to do, or b >! the J°5 . P ese an P d other matte rs are estab- 
of him. If the proper attlC J 1( | es be e an d natural for them 

lished in the early yeaK of : W , ^ and y S o on up through ado- 

to persist into the life ot later cn teachers, nurses and others 

lcscence to the years of adulthood. ^ f children should 

whose work brings them into intimate contr of wise and 

feel a deep responsibility for aymg 

beneficient emotional attitude ^ length the tendency— 

Identification. We shall dl ““ ss ble t0 adjust themselves to 

strong among many children ' v nhantasv a vicarious sort of satisfac- 
their situation— to seek through p . .7 ^ ars h outcomes for a 

tion. (See Chapter 13.) Defeat i^ifexperienc ? and he naturally 
child to face in any area of 1 . , c hi]dhood’s estate is in 

strives to compensate. The im unhampered expression of 

itself a distinct bmltat ‘°?J° h * ; f j or n o other reason, it is under- 
the personality, hence, for this it to„ himse lf a t first with 

standable why a young child environment who repre- 

ss father, or with some other adult m ^ Thus , hc 
sents to him the embodiment P the ereon w ho stands for 
ences vicariously a thrill ° Ucartously, too-a feeling of superi- 
strength and dominance, a earth.” “My daddy drove 

orityf “My daddy is the daddy has lot/of men 

as *” 

themselves share a reflected: superi. J^ty. . nferiorit;es and failures by 
This tendency to tempe whQ has not failed is by no means 

relating oneself to somebody eat _ yVhen the sense of defeat 

limited to identification with P a]s0 com pensate by gloating 

or futility in a child is str y himself with his belongings 

over his material possessions. I' ‘ ! and feeling 0 f achievement 
yields him a certain sense i of himself with his playmates 

which is flattering. He may >1 c lub, and so find reassuring 

play group, gang, team, scho , - TinortaI . c; ._ juvenile identification 

evidence of his own wort appealing individual, notably with 

occurs likewise with any r °j t Xng penonality, or who ^enjoys 

somebody possessed o pc’’’ j categories are “Big League a- 
popular acclaim; me uded m ™c^^ and actresses military 

ban players, football heroes oc[ .„ r w ith characters of fiction or 
heroes. Identification may 
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comic strips, the juvenile compensator losing himself at least tem- 
porarily in following the deeds and fortunes of his hero until his 
own personality is pretty well submerged in the former’s. Such iden- 
tification of a child who feels inferior or thwarted with somebody 
who is successful and acclaimed may, of course, work either one of 
two ways: it may confirm the juvenile in his insecurity and make 
him feel still more sharply, by contrast, his own shortcomings and 
defects, or it may serve to inspire him with fresh courage to attack 
his problems and achieve success, like his hero. 

Importance of Habit in Childhood. What we have just been 
saying about emotional attitudes is equally applicable to the whole 
range of physical and mental habits. Our habits come about typically 
as a result of repetition. Tying a knot, holding one’s body in good 
posture, showing deference to age or dignity are all examples of 
repeated response to the same recurring situation. So are profanity, 
ungrammatical speech, poor posture, slipshod performance, careless 
dress and untidiness. 

Mere repetition, however, is not enough to insure that a habit will 
be established. If it were, parents would have only to repeat instruc- 
tions about brushing teeth, combing hair, hanging up clothing, closing 
doors, and the like. Along with the practicing or the repetition of a 
response there must go also a conviction on the part of the learner 
of the need or wisdom of the habit which is being demanded of him, 
coupled with a feeling of respect for the imposer of it. When a child 
is continually reminded to brush his teeth by a parent who herself 
possesses no toothbrush and whose mouth is unsightly and foul in 
consequence of neglect, we may well be surprised if the habit is ever 
strongly established. Habits are powerful forces in the economy of 
life; they require, however, much more than simple repetition of 
admonition if they are to be established positively. They depend 
upon a deep inner conviction either of their essentialness or of the 
wisdom and consistency of their promoters, or of both. 

THE PROBLEM CHILD 

Some years ago a circular published by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene carried on the cover a highly significant lllus- 
tration. In the background of the picture was a building bearing the 
sign: Child Guidance Clinic. In the doorway stood the director. On 
the walk leading up to the door from the street were two people: a 
mother and a little girl of five. The mother was dragging the child 
by the hand; the child was struggling to escape. Under the picture 
was the following: 
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“ — - * !h °" Id 
have brought you >* 

The implication in this dialog® “ ^ wh™themselves stand in 
frequently the products of P r0 “ . P tion Very commonly back of 
need of clinical attention and reeducation. obedie nce or 

the disobedient child are P aren “ ■ badc 0 f the tantrum-indulg- 
who are not consistent M « who is P“ ha P S 

ing child is the parent who h ta ntrum-throwing in order to get 

herself a practitioner of the • t u e parent who is dis- 

her own way; back of the d X Jrt —n social relationships; 
honest in the family or parent; back of the 
back of the incorrigible child .[d jg tbe nervous, unstable 

thumb-sucking, nail-biting, be f', ed t „ snr round the offspring with 
or neurotic parent who has fall is not always the only 

S/or thrcommX the gfng, perhaps even the 

church. , whatever makes for insecurity, for 

In general, we may * a ; u!at j on , for uncontrolled emotional 
irregularity of regimen, for feeling of futility may be responsl- 

outbursts, for inner COI J fllct .’.? ; nto waywardness and delinquency, 
ble for the descent of children i P behavior in children upon 

We are extremely prone to blame often as not ; t is fostered 

£% t1& p « 

cSer further problem children and their 
reeducation and readjustment. 

the onset of puberty 

The Pubescent Change. A ^“perfod of' childhood the first dozen 
sion of the life span assigns o , dozen years of life. Strict y 

years and to adolescence the vhat inaccurate, for various 

speaking, this arbitrary dl ^°“ J dinari iy enter pubescence at least a 
reasons. In the first place, g becoming pubescent at abou ^ 

year younger than boys, the fo h period unul about 

age o Y f thirteen, while the l;«er do no^ente^ ^ . 

the age of fourteen. Second y, ^ 0 f eleven and fifteen bei g 

of maturing, anywhere hetwen investigations show a rang 

deemed within the normal rang , Hollingworth, in a study ot 

wide as from ten to sixteen years or b 
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3500 girls, found variations m the first menstrual period as great as 
eighteen years, the youngest having matured at eight and the oldest 
not until she was twenty-six Still, despite these individual variations 
in the time of onset of pubescence, we may assume in general that it 
occurs for the greatest number of people somewhere in the neighbor 
hood of the thirteenth birthday. 

What is the “pubescent change,” and what is its significance 5 The 
changes which take place in the organism with the coming of pubes- 
cence are such as to fit it to carry on the mature functions of adult- 
hood, including most typically procreation and childbearing Previous 
to the early teens, the individual has been concerned principally with 
growth and the evolution of the juvenile characteristics With the 
coming of pubescence, however, he casts off the restrictions of child- 
hood and launches himself upon the road to maturity and the exercise 
of his full adult powers In the girl, the pubescent changes include a 
striking development of the womanly contours, notably a broadening 
of the pelvis and a filling out of the breasts, and the establishment of 
the menses typically somewhere in the fourteenth year In the boy, 
the advent of pubescence is heralded by a growth of hair in the arm- 
pits and the loins and in the appearance of a beard A striking indica- 
tion of the arrival of pubescence in the boy is likewise to be observed 
m a deepening of the voice, due to the change in structure of the 
throat and the vocal apparatus 

Other Factors Determining the Onset of Puberty The sex and 
the individual peculiarity of the person are not the only determiners 
of the time of onset of pubescence The previous condition of health 
is an important factor Maturing is delayed in those children who are 
sick a good deal during middle or later childhood Good health 
throughout those years favors the early maturation of the organism 
The economic condition of the home is also of importance in deter- 
mining when the pubescent changes begm It is generally true that 
underprivileged children and those coming from poor homes remain 
in childhood somewhat longer than do those who come from the 
more fortunate and comfortable homes Inferior nutrition and defec- 
tive hygiene retard maturing, on the other hand, good nutrition and 
the observance of the better principles of child and family health 
promote and hasten it Somewhat analogous to the economic condi- 
tion of the family, freedom from excessive work or care during child- 
hood should also be mentioned as fostering early maturing Children 
who are caught in their tender years in the economic machine and 
compelled to spend in toil long hours which ought to be spent in 
sport and on the playground are likely to be dwarfed in their physio- 
logical development and to continue in childhood longer than do 
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complex and heredity. 

PUBESCENT AND ADOLESCENT GROWTH 
Sudden and Gradual Development FAtten^ gUbktate»PJ 
and downs, as we have seen, grow g an d heavier 

life is fairly uniform. A boy of ^ " e ’, uht is ust a bit taller and 

than he was when he was six, a i g ’ f 8 od adds a fairly con- 
heavier than she was at seven Each of the body. This 

stant and even amount to the it posslb le for the chdd to 

tolerable evenness of growth , b ; s musc les. There are 

exercise a growing and J, of a bone here or in the size 

o? rmus n ci? a tSte n to e f„pfere 

X"'of ^y^hld^es an amazing degree 

of motor control and skill. a n this ^ sometimes changed 

When pubescence comes howe ^ ^ of >u children 

abruptly and profoundly. P ^ here near the thirteenth year, 
ente? a period of rapid ^ bone, the femur, 

Many cases have been reco , h within a twelvemonth, thus 

has grown more than 2 inch ^ <^ hoot up overnight,” and inter- 
causing the body almost b ^. ontrol 0 f the individual. Of 105 case 
fering seriously with the m 64 j n d lv iduals grew rapidly in 

studies made by the seni ’f nine and fourteen years, while 

height somewhere between g slowly and evenly throughout 
the 41 others continued gr ^ 0 ughout childhood. We have of 
adolescence, as they had . c v,ild will grow jerkily and what 

course, no way of predicting can b e said at present is that 

one will grow evenly. Per *£P throug hout childhood will continue 
some children who grow slowly th other slow growers in 

to grow similarly througho y 0 ’i escence; and that most of those 
childhood will grow rapid y considerably in adolescent 

who grow rapidly in childhood will slow P 

growth. „ , » j 3 t pubescence there is. a sud en 

The late G. Stanley Hall held th _ * P mits and capacities. Later 

augmentation in all bodily “ ents 0 f large numbers of indivi 
investigators, using exact me t beir delight at finding this grea 

uals have tended to discredit HaU In WOT ^ ^ other cxtrcmt of 

master in error, some of them have b 
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asserting that there is no sudden spurt at adolescence. The truth of 
the matter is about as we have stated above: slightly more than halt 
do unquestionably “shoot up” suddenly; slightly less than half con- 
tinue to grow slowly and evenly. We can therefore accept ne j t *^ r 
Hall’s theory nor a “gradual development” theory championed by 
other investigators. Maturation is so largely an individual matter, 
dependent upon so many factors, that it is impossible to explain it 
under any single theory. 

Growth in Early Adolescence. For most pubescents, growth 
throughout the organism goes on typically at a heightened tempo, 
notably of course in the case of those individuals who follow the 
“shooting up” pattern. Bones and vmscles develop greater bulk and 
mass. The trunk bones lengthen, the pelvic arches broaden, the facial 
bones lengthen and thicken, cartilaginous parts ossify, and the entire 
skeleton is knitted more firmly together. This sudden and abrupt in- 
crease in size of bones and muscles introduces new ratios and is re- 
sponsible for much of the awkwardness and ungainliness commonly 
observed among those youths who grow rapidly. As we have noted 
above, the child is able to develop increasing control over his muscles 
and is ordinarily by the end of childhood a clever and competent 
master of them. Then comes pubescence, to upset all of his fine con- 
trols. A leg that has grown abruptly longer thrusts farther outward 
when one steps and comes disconcertingly in contact with the leg of a 
table or a chair. An arm that has similarly lengthened has a longer 
reach, and the same amount of leverage that yesterday brought the 
hand in contact with the muffin or the marmalade today thrusts it 
into the butter or the soup. There is fumbling, gaucherie , dropping, 
upsetting, breaking and colliding. It is all in all a rather trying time 
both for the innocent offender and for the uncomprehending parent 
who inclines to scold for carelessness rather than to ascribe the diffi- 
culty to natural occurrences taking place within the young person’s 
organism. It has been well said that at this awkward age nobody loves 
a boy except his mother. 

Circulatory changes in the growing adolescent include an enormous 
increase in the volume of the heart and a consequent stepping up of 
blood pressure. These conditions make for far greater capacity f° r 
physical expenditure in play and muscular activity and for a tremen- 
dous increase in endurance. Respiratory changes include a greatly in- 
creased lung capacity, a slowing up in the respiration rate and an 
increase in the volume of the tidal air. Changes in the brain and 
nervous system include a maturing of the brain cells and an elaborate 
interconnecting among them, especially in the vast associative areas of 
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the cortex where the increasingly rich mental experience is recorded 

and organized. matur ;ng organs and functions 

The interaction of all these np dly ■ "ALg Larger bones and 
of the body in early adolescence 1 fe them; more blood must 

stronger muscles require more b , oxygen necessitate a 

have more oxygen to aerate it; m ore availability of 

larger heart and more P°w«r® £ etter menral organ i Z ation to 
greater energy in the body q j zation mea ns elaboration of 

direct and control it; better jmenta d i g do ^ ^ parts of the 

Drain and nervous system to und ^ mote the harmomous 
biological organism '™* , to | aU wonder , considering his increas- 
development of the '" d , "nwesTfor endurance and for self disc- 
ing capacity for P h y s, ^'P u ’ s0 pr0 f 0 undly interested In sports, 
tion, that the young adolescent . . other out lets for energy 

in games, in dancing and in t e = bk The 0I j y un f 0 rtunate thing 

which the social scene makes “ ! we shall see shortly, are not 

^h ndpoint of the phy 

moral health and safety of the in 0 ‘” “adolescent grows in sudden 
Regardless of whether th y aC a mo d e rate pace, the ac- 

spurts or whether he continue becoming a hardy physical 

cumulating years find him P , health and stamina, and equipped 
specimen, enjoying on the w g before him. True, there are 

to run fast and far the «ce *hat B s« belt ^ ^ dlges d ve and 
hkely to be certain “A Adolescence, but these are usually only 

nervous irregularities in early inhan nonious growth in various 

functional and incidental . Fewer deaths occur between 

supplementary organs an • other equal age group, 

the ages of five ^A^a critical time and one in which certain 
Puberty used to be thong t he meticulously observed. Now 

safeguards, especially f °t . inclme t0 t he belief that normal 

adays physicians and psy S or <3inary routine represent th 
activity and the maintenan me : f th ^ most Yational passage through 
best preparation for pubes . - j y t he girl will need to be taug 
it that can be afforded. Obviomy n | ^ mcnstn j a i periods, but 

certain precautions to be o interfere with the living of a happy 
these should not be such as to interior 

and physically active life. 

adolescent interests things , n which 

It would requite a ““’hddhood ye^we" filled with amassing 
youth is interested. The chddhood , ; motor skills and 

sensory and perceptual mformanon, witn 
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physical prowess, with rough and tumble play and the beginning of 
socialized games, with gang pursuits. The adolescent’s sphere of 
interest is enormously extended to include everything tangible or 
knowable in the universe. 

Personal Appearance. Perhaps nothing has been traditionally more 
striking in the varied assortment of adolescent interests than youths 
concern over personal appearance. Childhood, and boyhood in par- 
ticular, takes small note of personal appearance. While on occasion 
some boys may enjoy dressing up and parading about, in the main 
they are callous to these matters. They are not concerned over holes 
in their stockings, or in the seat of their trousers; they waste no time 
in lamenting dirty shirts or faces; they are not intrigued by the 
attractiveness of clean ears and neck and fingernails; they would rather 
go without a necktie than bother to find and adjust one; they affect 
disreputable caps or hats, old trousers, shapeless sweaters; their hair 
is free to lie down or stand up as it may choose. Those boys who 
know no better than to “dress up” are promptly set upon, teased, or 
given fitting nicknames. Boy values do not include dress, neatness 
or finery. 

But when adolescence arrives a change comes in most cases slowly 
but surely into evidence. There is a new interest in personal ap- 
pearance, notably in the girl. What a scene is enacted in every home 
where there is a young adolescent daughter when a party or dance 
approaches! New frocks, new dancing shoes, new evening wraps, 
new this, new that. And what attention is given to coiffure and 
complexion! Beauty salons reap golden harvests not alone from the 
woman who has stepped a bit over the mendan and who desires to 
have the facts discounted: her daughter is quite as good a customer. 
There must be “permanents,” “waves,” and “facials” until nature’s 
original handiwork is all but transformed. And when the young lady 
walks out, she is quite as conscious of the strong impression her 
charm is making upon others as she is of her own flattering self- 
satisfaction and complacency. 

The adolescent boy may or may not respond in kind to the urge to 
dress up.” Many a young fellow passes through adolescence without 
ever developing a strong consciousness for dre s s and personal ap- 
pearance. Many another one, however, feels the strength of the urge 
and while he cannot devote himself to these matters as persistently as 
his sister does, he responds none the less positively. Many mothers can 
testify to the fact that their young sons frequently get out the family 
ironing-board and press their suits and overcoats and ties so that their 
ensemble may appear as neat as possible. Clean shirts and collars, 
harmonizing ties and socks, trousers of just the right flare and style, 
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these items become of importance to the young fellow ^o^boy 

slightest interest in persona! 

,p k& p- r 

clothing, dungarees, pedal-pusher „ lar as the garb of 

and corduroys have become al ” ost ““^“ i^ ol P a „ d part y. This con- 
youth, not only for play but for , 1 and economic 

agion appears to be almost M 

levels on both sides of the t , t he omnlpreS ent 

feature between the wardrobes of the ™°|«^3 ed . in bo / s dress 
sweat shirt of the male and the £ ^ ; sted t00 !on g to be 

shirt worn by the female. This nro bability a permanent shift in 
considered a fad; it repr ^ eI J“ ents _ a P s well as, incidentally, among 
clothing values among adolescenc 

large numbers of their mothe ^ attention is being devoted by 
Sports. In an age in which so "i t0 urs and week-end 

the adult generation to ' » u '; of ^ r gencra tion will be also intrigued 
trips, it is obvious that the > ou . ng , / en i n an a ge, too, in which 

by opportunities for activiues m the openjn „ chorcs „ and 

there is little demand or n ® e< * 1 ds 0 f an earlier generation for 
family tasks which supphe f ortu nate that there has arisen so 

physical activity and exercise, rpcre ational activities as obtains 

universal an interest in who es Baseball, football, basketball, 

today among the adolescent g P- Q f a m0 re or less compeU- 
volley ball, tennis, golf and similar P' £ terest 0 f youth everywhere, 
tive nature challenge t a ? d .?; b C hoo i athletics and gymnastics a vast 
In connection with their hig whipped up. When classes or 

amount of interest and j er V t ^ usl rr : v :t;es or track meets, the juvenile 
schools compete in field day a , , participation. School colors 

population is swept off its fee j bands blare; school songs nse to 
wave from every automobile, p l a y S or runs; automobile 

heaven; school yells punctuate P exc ited. There are few more 
horns honk raucously; every y n youth than that exerted 

wholesome influences in the P r , every season offers its pecu ar 
by sports and athletics. Fonunatdy eve^ and sixty _ fivc days of 
types of such activities; during ; n triguing in sports, 
the year there is something a D f t he social urge changes som 

Gang Interests. While the "arnre ot^ ^ ch jl d hood being now 
what in adolescence, the cru E ^ anything still greater. There 
somewhat outgrown, its strength is it a y 
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likely to be a holdover into early adolescence of the childhood gang, 
and there is much interest in hangouts, shacks, and other secret : p 
of rendezvous where the members of the group may hold men 
meetings and indulge in their favorite recreations. Some of these meet- 
ing places of the inner circle are fearfully and wonderfully ma • 
Some of them are equipped with all sorts of athletic paraphernalia, 
some with reading tables, books, magazines, and the like; some, witn 
tools and workshop furnishings; some, with stage . and wings an 
dramatic setting. Many gangs enjoy all-day hikes, with the attend an 
“weenie roast” and foraging; many enjoy the purely tribal activities 
of camping, cooking over an open fire; many prefer organize 
athletics and sports; some have no particular aims for existence but 
enjoy the sheer secrecy and charm of clandestine meetings, pass- 
words, “business” discussions, and the like. The thrall of gang life is 
likely to extend well into the teens, after which it tends among 
normally evolving youth to yield place to more conventional group 
activities connected with school, club, church and community in 


general. 

School Interests. The school interests of the adolescent cover a 
wide range of wholesome activities. In addition to the athletic, these 
include dawning fascination with some specific branch of study, with 
the attendant reading, investigating and discussing, the appeal which 
is made by membership in clubs and by participation in extra- 
curricular activities, such as music, dramatics, science and language 
organizations; editing the school paper; managing or directing teams 
or clubs; and planning programs. Prominent also among the interests 
centering in the school life of the adolescent is that aroused in auto- 
graph books, memory books and similar non-literary mementos of 
school life and its associations. There is also keen interest in the school 
and class dances, plays, musicales and exhibitions of talent. Wearing 
animated raincoats, caps, berets, ankle-socks, hieroglyphic decora- 
tions, shoulder ornaments, sport and “turtle-neck” sweaters; going 
hatless, tieless, or stockingless; affecting smart expressions and foreign 
accents; painting lips and cheeks and nails; wearing sweaters backward 
or inside-out; arranging hair in the same style, e.g., a long shoulder- 
bob with curled ends or done in pony tails and horse tails; wearing 
ornamental “bobby-pins,” fancy woven belts, rings on the forefinger, 
earrings in the lapel, “bangs,” and so forth are a few of the epidemic 
interests which are observed to sweep through a high school or a 
junior high school. There is no limit to the originality of youth, and 
once one of its number conceives or adopts some new fad it is but 
a matter of hours before the entire group falls into line. 

Movies, Actors and Actresses. Strong interest attaches to the 
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movies and to actors and actresses of 

of the cinema is practically umversai, * is ^ apparen, = “ ' n fa any 
will “listen in” for five minutes to h ^ conversation W U1 turn 
group of young people. Soon « h has his or her favorite 

upon this popular theme. Almost every y , h ften f a g s 

actor or actress. The feeling which L can find 

little short of adoration. They rea maRaz i n es; they write 

about their favorites in the screen a ^.2 rooms with their 

them “fan mail; they adorn coiffure, of conversa- 

photographs; they ape their sty e details of their lives, and 

tion; they familiarize thareelves h f nt and regu l a r attendants 
talk familiarly about them^Th y q hers of yoong people often 

at the movies and at intormai g p. , 

terminating in a wind-up trip to , hours which adoles- 

Home Interests. During the f^wn homes, radio and TV 
cents find free to spend indo an(J j nteres t. Even home study 

offer a prominent source of en; y p some ditty from the 

is likely to be carried forward to the tune ot^o thriUerSi 

loud-speaker. Jazz, dance mas ic, song ^ rams _ all have their 
mystery dramas, “give-away Since television necessitates 

devotees among the ^ftt eaS is inevitable that reading and 
using the eyes as well as the ears,^ , e t0 „ degree when only 

studying of books, which seem ” t0 be seriously interfered 

the loud-speaker is operating, programs are available to 

with in many a home where televise y 

children and youth. , „ people in every age. In the 

Reading appeals to h ° s “ d ^ n ^ re 5 g to fies find favor, and are hkely 

earlier teens, mystery and a .adolescence and into adult life, as 

to continue popular up thro ? r detective and “murder stones 
witness the prevalent P°P ula begin to lose interest for most boys 
among all groups. Scouting % books interest girls not mu 

by the time they are fourteen girl scout ^ ^ $s Interes 

longer. Interestingly enough, childhood, notably such stories 
in certain of the classic ^“^^nd^Heidi ” Supplementing the 
“Little Women,” “Treasure among young people of the serno 

adventure stories, there grows i up 7 d love storieS) biography 
high school age an interest , “confession" types, and in 

“movie” magazines, Other interests ava.lable in homes 

always popular home mag -wholesome leisure time opportu 
that still maintain concern ° , include, for girls, cooking, ho 

for their children and young P e0 P d f or boys, gadget making, 

keeping, knitting sweaters or dresses. 
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washing and polishing the family car, and bench and workshop activi- 
ties. 

Dancing and Sociability. Always popular, dancing probably in- 
trigues a larger number of the adolescent generation today than ever 
before. Even the school or class “play,” or the musical club per- 
formance cannot hope to get the crowd out unless the ticket carries 
t e magical and enticing appeal: “Dancing afterward in the gymnasi- 
um until one. Even a visit to the restaurant after the show is made 
more appealing by the opportunity offered to dance between snacks 
Dancing is able, through the rhythm of the music, the raucousness of 
certain modem orchestral arrangements, the gaiety of lights and 
i decorati ? ns ’ tbe c l os e association of others who are like- 
e f . 1 ! the c °ntagiousness of youthful spirits, the intimate swing 
EK 1 ™ arm °, f one ? Partner, or through all of these things com- 
forth* cheerfully S ° Cia s P r *ngs of youth and cause them to gush 

„ Ga * ono ™ c Interests. Mealtime is and should be for 
cm /r C 3 Ume of comfort and enjoyment. In youth, one 

It is nothin 1?’ 3ny c tlme ,’ at least, it almost so appears, 

clean off w? i h ° rt °1 P Ieasure to watch a hungry young fellow 
Soil 1 Snd , Io f , ovcr shoulder for more/ 
there annear m sp endld a PP etlte and heartiness of the adolescent, 
with the^dierirv \ pron °unced idiosyncrasies and whims connected 
nXodv f T nt \ d,sh ma ^ be Partaken of so liberally, if 

else. Such thintrc ES ’ • t ^? t tbere W1 ^l be no room left for anything 
highly seasoned P ‘ eS ’ cakes ’ des serts, sweets, pickles and 

be strong and Hen rt S , may be , reb shed most. Individual aversions may 
t00dS 35 S P inach ' S-ens, butter, eggs, 
adolescent annexe «-k ter *i bowever > so unstable and inconsistent is 
a ^ Tl* ich was detested ^ ormerI y may be- 
for ‘candies gum ~ ravin 8 , ls [ hkely to be strong among adolescents 
the confection;? ca j bo ” ated be verages, ices and other offerings of 
sweets mean notuuk ‘ ^ dls P enser - Girls who are told that 
candies and toothenm ? Weigbt . ma y de ny themselves indulgence in 
tionaUy shm md r e n eSKrG in ord « “ k «P their bodies conven- 
face or ne?k //u B ° ys ’ t0 °’ ,f B« a notion that punples on 

nentlyor at leZ, ■, '°u t0 ° much swe «, may renounce it perma- 
nently or at least unt.1 the punples have cleared np. 

adolescent DELINQUENCY and misdemeanors 

tendenev^or/he / welfare workers are dismayed at the current 
A Generation atm / pc 3ge ° l c ™uinal to be constantly lowering. 

& Be average law breaker was a middle-aged person; 
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today, he is an adolescent; there is a strong incidence of crime ex- 
tending downward into the early teens, and even in , . * 

middle-aged crook cannot hope to succeed in his nefarious care 

mdav wkh rapid-fire guns, police teletype, short-wave and swift 
today, witn rapia g ■ n ded in the modem criminal, 

on °rco™ P Sb^S dating, a quickness of reaction time 
: control “precision of muscle which only the younger^r-nunal 

can exhibit. H V ndreds ^ Psychologists, social work- 

are entering today upon c n ™ nal d [ [he caiie or causes back 

behavior into th .« ^ Uniffstates. Between the years 1948-1951, 
Delinquency in the United St . venile crim e in this country; 
there was an increase of 17 per ) ^ in some courts as 

by 1955, it had increased al ^ ea r period. In 1954, approximately 
much as 50 per cent, over a fi d P Jg5 000 of them-2 per cent 

1,000,000 young personswee red before juvenile 

of all 10- to 17-year-olds in the nation hwbreakers is 

courts. This shady army of f economic level, 

recruited from every «ratum of soc ety, rr / mi misde _ 

and commits almost every COTcewaW* ^el, a t which age more 
meaner. Reaching and girls of America than at any 

crime is now committed by ooy . direction into the 

other life age lawbreaking ta P e ^ d rd int0 adulthood. While, 

8 to 10 year level, and, in the otn . f exfats a far vaster a rmy 
as the U. S. Children’s Bureau pome ^ 10 and 17 w ho are not 

of 18,000,000 other boys and g> r “ themselves creditably in their 

picked up for crime and '^.“" “ter shady army tends by the 
communities, the existence o itself wide adult attention 

monstrousness of its conduct to , creditable behavior of the 

and to overshadow in the adu , it is this latter conforming 

great mass of children and y°" n £ p j; S c U ssing in the preceding pages 
group of youth that we have me(J to be safely on the road to 

of this chapter. These may P, . t he turbulence and stress 
well adjusted and normal adu ’ nt sect ion, we pause to consider 
of adolescence axe over. In t e p adolescent generation. 

by way- 

emely varieu m *•* Chicago, 

aren ana nprTV amounts to some $400,000 damag 

vandalism on public school P ro P ^ . n 22,000 school windows were 
in a year’s time. In Baltimore, . j uVen iles broke into a public 

smashed in a twelvemonth. In Detr boo ks apart, strewed the 

library branch, smashed glass cases, n PP c 
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floors with index cards, poured glue over them, and then made off 
with valuable movie equipment. In a California community - , young- 
sters ran an automobile over a cliff into the Pacific, “to see it splash, 
as they reported. In New Bedford, 5 boys— all of them under 14— 
slashed $15,000 worth of store windows with glass cutters, set fire to 
a church, a drugstore and an automobile. Four Brooklyn juvenile 
members of a homicide gang feloniously assaulted and killed two 
men, battered several others, and horsewhipped two girls, all in one 
night’s orgy. A King’s County (N. Y.) judge deposes that roaming 
the New York streets are hordes of juvenile sadists and young sex 
criminals, committing serious crimes. More than 300,000 runaways 
from home— of whom between 40,000 and 100,000 are estimated to be 
girls— are thumbing and hitch-hiking and jumping their way from 
state to state and from section to section of the nation. This formid- 
able number of migrant children has posed a formidable problem for 
every community into and through which they pass. In many 
Pennsylvania counties, for example, authorities have no other alterna- 
tive than to use the jails to house them. California, which receives 
some 2000 runaways every month, is compelled to charter a number 
of eastbound “deportation trains” every year in order to return 
migrant children and youth to their own states. 

And so the drab picture of delinquency and waywardness unfolds. 
Everywhere mounting concern over the urgency of the situation is in 
evidence. The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare brands juvenile delinquency “one of the most complex social 
ills facing our nation today.” A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee spends 
a number of months probing the matter. In the summer of 1954, a 
co- r -rcnce of 460 specialists is held in Washington to study the prob- 
1 w York CiD' " associations of high school teachers and prin- 

( the apf ncrease of insolence and acts of violence in 

j /kpl ' ^ ’s of “an undisciplined, selfish and 

* * *•’ calls upon the Mayor to appoint a 

5 ‘ cr ’ nn in three months’ time “some definite 

F 1 1 1 >-.auonal system.” New York’s City 

* cour o' in the fields of child psy- 

to prepare attendance 

U1 or of the National In- 

while previous to 1945 

’ p ieral treatment hospi- 

fn v. been admitted each 

> ■ even more notable. 

4 a searching study 
- ■ and destruc- 


Ar 
is l 
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tive tendencies in children Finally, federal authont.es ; predict that 
there will be a 50 per cent increase in )uvemle crime between 95 

“Prevention and Control In order to set backfires to this i dumrb.ng 
conflagration of ,uvemle excesses, various means of control a " d , ^ 
rection have 

- th a e n c^on prL.ee m GrearBntain, asheing 

jointly responsible with th “ for all children under 16 
ness, and would impose a 9 30 p rn from 

years of age in order to ^^L^nTr^ A shenff m another com 
nocturnal temptations and adven . officers be directed 

mumty in the same state recommen s P ; j t t j ieir parents 

to use 7 their night sticks on delinquent of 

be advised to restore the slipper Jacob A Rus, a half 

day in controlling then. s P L „ w P er East Side gangs as repre 
century ago, explained New Y „ ^ of our Amer ,can cities are 

senting a distemper of the slum > . opening new and more 

carrying forward slum clearance proves and ope ^ ^ 

attractive housing units to replac , ( about a third of the 

is Norfolk, Va, where „»*Jt at a cost a P 
city s entire area) are being clear y 

proaching fifty million d °* Ia ” , cy There is no single cause 

Factors Associated with DcIm ^, y re mmy associated factors 
back of this unfortunate trend, breeders of delinquency 

Most of all, broken or madequa home an d of loving parents 

When the steadying influence o E , t | lc f ce hng of loyalty 

is not to be had, and the P cov ets he is extremely likely to 

and the sense of security whic . ’ wl y supp ]y a substitute 

seek some sort of exciting f “ t]on5 w hich his family environ 

experience for the emotional sa e B f or young delinquents a 

ment cannot afford him The road to cr.^ ^ u „ h app,ness and 
road into which many flee in — D ra b and cheerless homes, 

seek a substitute happiness an s ult h life and what it is 

where there is much harshness a . . f or d nV mg young people 

bringing, likewise are frequen y r P ^ denied them in their own 
to find the happiness and S aie ^ unw holesome gangs, in the light 
family circle, m “fast company, ^ whence it is often but a 
and thrill and excitement of the ' J ness and enme 
short and easy step over into na) ^ the spectacular ac- 

Youth's passion for the hmelight i y ^ tf)e n „,p jpHS 

counts of crime which are hera nu hlicizjng the culpnt as tv e so 
and tabloids Hero worshipping and pnbl.cc.ng 
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floors with index cards, poured glue over them, and rhen madeofi 
with valuable movie equipment. In a California conimun ty, y u B, 
sters ran an automobile over a cliff into the Pacific to see . a splash 
as they reported. In New Bedford, S boys-al of them under 14 
slashed 115,000 worth of store windows with glass cutters, set ti 
a church, a drugstore and an automobile. Four BrooUyn ,uvende 
members of a homicide gang feloniously assaulted and ki ed u 
men battered several others, and horsewhipped two girls, all in o 
night’s orgy. A King’s County (N. Y.) judge deposes that roaming 
the New York streets are hordes of juvenile sadists and young 
criminals, committing serious crimes. More than 300,000 ru ” a ' va ^ 
from home— of whom between 40,000 and 100,000 are estimate 0 
girls— are thumbing and hitch-hiking and jumping their way r 
state to state and from section to section of the nation. T his ^| orni 
able number of migrant children has posed a formidable problem 
every community into and through which they pass. In many 
Pennsylvania counties, for example, authorities have no other alte 
tive than to use the jails to house them. California, which recei 7 
some 2000 runaways every month, is compelled to charter a num 
of eastbound “deportation trains” every year in order to return 


migrant children and youth to their own states. . , 

And so the drab picture of delinquency and waywardness unto 
Everywhere mounting concern over the urgency of the situation is >’ 
evidence. The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education an 
Welfare brands juvenile delinquency “one of the most complex soci 
ills facing our nation today.” A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee spen 
a number of months probing the matter. In the summer of 1954, 
conference of 460 specialists is held in Washington to study the pro 
lem. New York City’s associations of high school teachers and P n ? 
cipals cite the “appalling increase of insolence and acts of violence i 
the schools,” deplores the misdeeds of “an undisciplined, selfish^ an 
lawless minority” of youth, and calls upon the Mayor to appoint.® 
special commission to report in three months’ time “some deiuu 
plans for safeguarding the educational system.” New York s Y 
College opens courses for truant officers in the fields of child psy 
chology, personality, discipline, etc., better to prepare attendanc^ 
officers for their herculean tasks. The Director of the National n 
stitute of Mental Health deplores the fact that, while previous to 19 ^ 
only 2000 narcotic addicts were admitted to federal treatment hospt 
tals, between 1950 and 1955 more than 4000 have been admitted eac 
year. The increase of admission of minors has been even more nota ® 
At the National Health Center in Bethesda, Md., a searching stu y 
is being conducted into the causes of extreme aggressive and destruc- 
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which postulate a degree of materialism, a youth is a P t to cnt « 
a period of religious doubt before proceeding very far in his high 
schooland college studies. If only a broadlysecumoundauoncodd 

have been laid in childhood, and if the created order o f the 

ss&tts ^ ft “r 9b 

limitless God of starry universes. adiustment and 

As it is, some adolescents are unable o make the adjustment, 

they remain indifferent °r actually ^ ‘ ^ b ® hoped> succee d in 
remainder of their lives. Most of _ » „h and high enough 

-reshaping their faith and making it htcQm ^ j ncrea singly strong 

(to endure. For these latter, kj* . j. D f t h e g rea t underlying 

with the increase of intellectual u should become in- 

scheme of life and of the Deny s school _ 

finitely grander and nobler than the 0=1^011 ^ ^ th< . fe . 
eligion should become more vast more than a onc _day- 

;fw«k°^°h ’^d bLme instead a transforming and infusing 

;°The modeml'tfp-to-date'church lws learned that ^ 

■nd hold young people it . nust ' off er them s « ^ ^ not 
'hducements that the churches of E [e ss op p 0rtu nity in the 

deem necessary. Formerly *er ^ {hc church met little com- 
•‘immunity life for social E°° modem community organization, 

’> htition. Now, with the elab ;de thc c hurch, and the church 

< ere is more to intrigue you appeal on the social side m 

s found it essential to make ? A social atmosphere. Some young 
der to survive in a compe ohnrch by the religious element 

ople, of course, are attracted J easr by the social oppor- 

* worship, others are attracte ' P ^ Socia]Sj you ng people’s so- 
oities which affiliation with _f prence s church suppers, choir 

* ties, plays, entertainments, c class parties, combine the 

ictice, athletics, class particip ec tive and gratifying manner, 

/ ritual with the social m a ®° under the benign aegis of the 

lc h h 0 t S rhLe y mofr Strand challenging u*** 

' COMMUNITY --""'hive done pubhcly to 

'? up in has been to provide reasonaDiy g 
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effcct of maki ^ 

learned perspective The ann en t f manJ a youth who has not)' 
possessing plenty of ready T,“ sy the necess.t) (< 

set of seeking to get somethin? "T ’ * lc adu,t cxam plc so oftc 

ample of bad associates bad rL n °thing, the leadership and fl 
boredom of idleness which often T’T "creational influences, th 

and active-minded young pcodIc m VC '®^ beauly upon active-bodit 

to be done at home, the So!” T whlch 'here is little Ivor 
up on every hand, the drabnL nf i° f the sex ur Sc "Inch is playe 
creasingly long free time after h„ “ T' 3 ' employment and then 
standards purveyed by movies com ’ fa,se ldcals and ™possibl 
‘ “ e m srown “ p s-all these influences nl” ^' 0115 bterature and morall] 

communities today, and ,t ,s hardil F T Up °" youn e P a0 P la ■" oa 
escape contamination by them ™ X bc cx P act cd that they can al 


Many adult cnti^ 0 f AND REUGI0US INTERESTS 

radTeT *£* 0bserve youth" “to bS 6 the 7 >1Sta,a; of “fccring tha 
f j ln c heir attendance at chnr u p easure- bent and often only sp< 
Oday are irreligious Not hl n£ Sunday school, young peop 

S,o,^° dern yo ”h is llbeil mM bC f i nhn rcm0 ^ f «>m a « 

PosLR a !. m ° ther hum an relatiomh* than , conservative in thine 
the I nrH b0t j t0 love the Lord and 3nd hence finds 1C not iir ‘ 

ceive f i and g0 t0 c hurch irremil, ? ° VC a g ° od time ’ even to loV 
external'^ t0 be an lnner thine of th*" ° F rareIy Youn £ people con 
narrow f °, rms of expression Th C Spint * and not dependent upoi 
teresreH ^ restricti ng creeds an/a 3re unwd hng to subscribe t< 
which rh ° S ? ,p awa ^ the theoloirt den onunationahsms, they are in 
spirit 9n j Urchmen an d religion is t<fu Ca 3nd ecclesi astical trappings wit! 

m truth They g ^e bave i nvested faith - and to worship i 
a 3 tW ° ‘•heusand years of ri 1 OI ^| deralile loss to understand wh' 
L fff r Period of the tilt Chnstlan ^hgion, not to mentiol 
Will am tbe ,^ Umari race the elem^ ° f ot h er rehgions, have faile< 
tned th° n& , tbe nat30ns Thev ,,nd Cntary lessons of peace and gooc 
and nrt^ re lgIOUS way They hair erStand C ^ at men have never really 
positive d 056 “ touc hing rehgll? "° «"«** m disputation, credos 
Most’ n^ na i miC ’ re leasmg, not as mhf^ They re S ard religion as 
sencc Rer P C ex P ene nce religion* J . blt0r y» negative and repressing 
intention “'adequate foundatm s j ce P t3CIsm sometime in adoles- 
but madcquatc s" n T° nS f ° r &*h have been la,d by well 
schonlF Se T ent dlstu rbing influences s - c bo°l teachare - a ”d because of 
of naturalistic philosonhv f udy of sa ence, of certain 
and of mechanistic psychology 
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which postulate a degree of materialising a youAis^p ^ ^ high 
a period of religious doubt before P r c secure foundation could 
school and college studies. If on j>7 r r ’“'ted order of the universe 
have been laid in childhood, and 1 ... m j nd D f the child as the 

could have been presented to the unfold g nM yet completed, 
manifestation of a mighty evolving p r0 make bitter read- 

the young person would never e Sunday school to the 

justment later on from the limited God 

limitless God of starry' universes. make £he adjustment, and 

As it is, some adolescents are y, os rile to things religious for 
they remain indifferent or actualiy hosO ;t ^ ^ be hoped , succeed in 
remainder of their lives. Most o b ^ oa( j enough and high 
reshaping their faith and ma g should become increasingly 
to endufe. For these latter, f^ ^uding of the great underlying 
with the increase of intellectual undents b should become in 
scheme of life and of the — e. The De^y „ d bool; 

finitely grander and n0 *’“ vast and consuming th “ one-day- 
religion should become m , u ld become more tha f usin g 

ligion of childhoodi 0 tttead a transforming and infusing 

and hold young P e0 P 1 hurches of a generation an opportunity in the 
inducements that the there was much less PP 1 co m- 

deem necessary. Fotmet X ‘here^^^ ^ ^ church met 

community life fo . r , so! j daborate modern co'iirou the church 

petition. Now, with the : eu ^ church , ana ^ - n 

there is more to mtngu 5 ^ g monger appeal o Soroc young 
has found it essentia compct itive social a™° s P be element 

order to survive > t0 the church by h S { oppor- 

people, of “ u | e V r a re amacted in part « ‘<^ 0 u„g people’s so- 
of worship; others w ; t h it affords. Socia ‘ s ’ ? h sup pers, choir 
tunities which nts , conferences, c hur combine the 

cieties, manner, 

P raCtiC t w£h he socSlin a most effect, a|is of the 

^hord.tf young activities, 

church by these most NEEDFUL FOR YOUTH 

COMMUNITY INFLUENCE ^ donc publicly to 

crow up m has been F 
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often do today have the unwholesome effect of making the way of 
the lawbreaker appear attractive to many a youth who has not ye 
learned perspective. The appeal of easy wealth, the necessity ° r 
possessing plenty of ready spending money, the adult example so often 
set of seeking to get something for nothing, the leadership and ex- 
ample of bad associates, bad community recreational influences, the 
boredom of idleness which often weighs heavily upon active-bodied 
and active-minded young people in an age in which there is little work 
to be done at home, the exaggeration of the sex urge which is played 
up on every hand, the drabness of industrial employment and the in- 
creasingly long free time after hours, the false ideals and impossible 
standards purveyed by movies, comics, salacious literature and morally 
loose grownups— all these influences play upon young people in our 
communities today, and it is hardly to be expected that they can all 
escape contamination by them. 

CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 
Many adult critics of youth make the mistake of inferring that, 
because they observe youth to be pleasure-bent and often only spo- 
radic in their attendance at church and Sunday school, young people 
today are irreligious. Nothing could be farther removed from actu 
ality. Modem youth is liberal rather than conservative in thing 5 
religious, as in other human relationships, and hence finds it not im- 
possible both to love the Lord and to love a good time, even to love 
the Lord and go to church irregularly or rarely. Young people con- 
ceive faith to be an inner thing of the spirit, and not dependent upon 
external forms of expression. They are unwilling to subscribe to 
narrow and restricting creeds and denominationalisms; they are in- 
terested to strip away the theological and ecclesiastical trappings with 
which churchmen and religionists have invested faith, and to worship in 
spirit and in truth. They are at considerable loss to understand why 
it is that two thousand years of the Christian religion, not to mention 
a still greater period of the existence of other religions, have failed 
to teach the human race the elementary lessons of peace and good 
will among the nations. They understand that men have never really 
tried the religious way. They have no interest in disputation, credos 
and. pretense as touching religious matters. They regard religion as 
positive, dynamic, releasing, not as inhibitory, negative and repressing- 
Most people, experience religious skepticism sometime in adoles- 
cence.. Because inadequate foundations for faith have been laid by well 
intentioned but inadequate Sunday school teachers, and because of 
the subsequent disturbing influences of the study of science, of certain 
schools of naturalistic philosophy and of mechanistic psychology 
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basis. 

RELATIONSHIP OF NURSING TO CHILDHOOD 
Throughout her professional life the nurse w^conunonl^find 
among her patients sick or ailing c . she ; s a public health 

whether she is a nurse in a ' 10S P 1 “ . . h of the young. Whether 

nurse; she will be concerned with the health^ t^e young.^ ^ 

she serves in the general ward, . ,• > a district nurse, as a 

nity ward; whether she is emp °y e P X employed privately 
visiting nurse, or as a school nurse; whether she « nurse — in 

as an industrial nurse, as a physician ^ be caUe d u pon 

these and in most other nursl " g , vit b their parents concerning 
to administer to °Je of her work in this Connection will be 

their care and training. Some nrobably be preventive or 

curative or corrective; most of it will probably p 

educative. , , conomy 0 f childhood is coming 

The position of the nurse in the economy d ecade. mereas 

to be better appreciated and mom sec^^ limited 

a generation or two ago m who were ill, today there is no 

principally to the handling „f mo dern health programs 

such limitation. Indeed, the lesson that the health and well- 

is prevention. Society has learn ^ : uven ile, is something to be 
being of its members, bo ; y an d continuously. Most 

safeguarded and this new emphasis upon preventive 

strikingly, perhaps, one obs neoole are giving to control of 

hygiene in the increased a e m- e diphtheria, poliomyelitis, 

some of the great modern s “" rg “ „ nd a, free clinical service 
tuberculosis and cancer, through p ^ But thesc efforts to 
and widespread information m * mcntio ned. while they loom 
eliminate the dread d' s ' as ? perhaps not the most important 

large upon the health hon » suffering that man is exercising, 

and promising controls of d'W problem of guaranteeing 

He has learned to go much deeper mm ‘n P 

health and efficiency to the ^"'^"dhood. Modem health pr^ 
Modem Health rrograms for Cl.im^ CTpcct a„t mother is 

grams start long before the child is bom 
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numerous playgrounds Private and semi-private agencies have sup- 
plied amusement places, clubs, camps and church programs Before 
we can rest satisfied, however, these opportunities must be extended 
and supplemented Our American communities are still lacking in 
opportunity for young people to indulge in positive and creative 
endeavor Among the things which will some day be included in the 
general setup of the community for the promotion of adolescent 
welfare will doubtless be the following (1) some reliable and con- 
sistent means for guaranteeing to every family an adequate income 
so that there may be economic security and vocational hopefulness 
among the children, (2) the elimination of political corruption, so 
that young people may not be cheated out of their social birthright, 
(3) the enforcement of law, so that they may escape exploitation 
at the hands of the unprincipled, (4) the maintenance of ever better 
schools for the training of the whole child, not merely of the mind, 

(5) the provision of a program of educational and vocational 
guidance, so that they may be aided intelligently to find themselves 
in the work of the school and in the subsequent work of the world, 

(6) the making available of clinical facilities, so that those who are 

maladjusted or abnormal may be helped to develop their personalities 
wisely and constructively, (7) the extension of literary facilities to 
include school and community libraries stocked with interesting and 
suitably adapted reading material that will be available seven days 
a week, (8) the provision of camps, huts and cabins outside the city 
where, under proper leadership, young people may experience all the 
social joys of “roughing it” and the charm of common habitation, 
and (9) last but not least, the setting up of a program of training 
leaders in numerous non-school fields, so that young people may have 
opportunities to indulge their intellectual, mechanical, artistic and 
dramatic bents in healthful and developmental ways In this last con- 
nection, there will be found to be need for a wide extension of the 
present limited community center facilities where juvenile clubs and 
non school activities may be focused When these things have been 
done by the community, we may look forward to a golden age for 
\outh in which effective backfires will be set to the disconcerting 
moral conflagration which, if unchecked, will, it is to be feared, sear 
the spirit and the soul of the rising generation, along with those of 
its elders ' w 

Viewed against this wider concept of the community of tomorrow, 
manv of our towns and cities of today are quite inadequate as stimu- 
lating environments for the wise and hygienic rearing of children 
Even clearance of slums, now proceeding vigorously in every major 
city m America, and the ensuing mass replacement overnight with 
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of parents, of teachers and of children themselves. She stands for 
the popularization of scientific knowledge, for the disseminating of 
helpful information that the layman and the child can understand and 
respect, and she affords a point of intimate contact between the 
medical specialist and the layman. At her best, she is a sympathetic 
adviser in the home; an effective, reassuring professional worker in 
the clinic, the doctor’s office, the hospital, the community center, and 
wherever else mothers and children in need of her ministrations may 
be found. This being the case, every nurse should be familiar with 
the fundamental psychology of childhood and adolescence. 

Nursing the Sick Child. One of the important lessons a nurse can 
learn is the necessity of entering into the sick child’s interests with 
him in order that the hours of illness and convalescence may be made 
to pass more agreeably. The understanding nurse should make herself 
familiar with the spontaneous activities of children of different age 
levels, so that she can utilize them in caring for her young charges. 
Not only may many irksome days of sickness and of succeeding con- 
valescence be easier to bear for the little patient, but he will react 
much more favorably and cooperatively to the nurse’s wishes and 
suggestions if he feels her understanding interest in him and his 
activities. 

Encouraging the sick child to do things for himself, in so far as 
his condition warrants, is likewise of the utmost importance if the 
nurse wishes to hasten improvement. It is therapeutic for any ill 
person to keep his thoughts as much as possible away from himself 
and his ailments. This is doubly desirable in the junior patient. If it 
becomes necessary to take a child to another room for treatment, he 
should be encouraged to take along what he is working on to show 
the doctor. If he frets because many days or weeks must be spent in 
a wheel chair, one may tempt him to bear the inconvenience and 
discomfort by dubbing the chair a chariot for His Royal Highness 
and allowing him a brief period every day when he may receive 
attention and confer honors. If a little girl ill with measles chafes 
against the long isolation, she may be kept happy with a little jingle 
taught her by the nurse while she is being bathed: 

Brown-eyed girl, tucked in her bed— 

All because her face is red' 

Caught the measles on the run. 

Now comes rest and, later, fun f 

For a convalescent child on isolation, easily constructed jigsaw puz- 
zles axe entertaining. Such puzzles may be made by the nurse from 
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taught by physician and nurse to maintain her physical health on such 
a level of excellence that her own life and that of her child may be 
protected during the months of pregnancy and so that both individ- 
uals may emerge from the ordeal of birth with prospects of future 
physical soundness and the expectation of health and happiness. After 
the baby arrives the mother is afforded professional advice and coun- 
sel in feeding, in caring for him, and in training him throughout the 
preschool period. Nursing service is now furnished for workers and 
their families by employers, by the community or by the state, so 
that children’s chances of health and robustness are enhanced over 
what they were a quarter of a century and more ago. Baby climes, 
guidance clinics, habit clinics, demonstration clinics, welfare centers, 
feeding centers, milk stations, summer roundups, vaccination and 
inoculation programs— all these add to the opportunities which mod- 
ern parents have at their very doors to aid them in bringing their 
children safely through infancy and early childhood. 

Moreover, when the toddler ventures forth from the protection 
and care of his home to the nursery school, and later to the kinder- 
garten and the grade school, the solicitude of society for his good 
health and happiness is not then relaxed. 

Almost every school community today maintains some kind of 
program of health inspection and follow-up, in charge of physicians, 
clinicians and nurses. State laws or local regulations require in most 
instances methodical and regular examination of school children to 
detect incipient defects and to prevent their occurrence or to correct 
them if they have already made their appearance. Clinics, staffed by 
professional practitioners and nurses, afford opportunities for parents 
to have physical abnormalities or defects in their children remedied 
promptly. Full-time inspection is maintained, usually under the direc- 
tion of a school physician, but under the immediate supervision of 
school nurses. Home visitation for the purpose of familiarizing 
parents with the objectives of the school health program and of en- 
listing their cooperation in guaranteeing the benefits from it is 
ordinarily in the hands of the nurse, and in her professional contacts 
with parents she has opportunity to spread her evangel of health and 
good adjustment. 

In all of these efforts to make available the benefits of modem 
medical science to the masses, the nurse plays a major role. And most 
particularly m relationship to the health of childhood the nurse today 
dominates the picture. The medical man is primarily a diagnostician, 
a prescribes of treatment, a healer of the sick. The nurse, on the other 
hand, is primarily, and especially in her school relationships, a teacher 
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four or five years Note especially striking evidences of his curiosity as mdi- 
cated m “why” questions, by manipulative or investigative activities, etc 
Report your results in writing 

4 Find in the researches of Gesell, Irwin, ct al , other examples than those cired 
in the text of the increasing power and control over the neuromuscular 
system which the young child develops during the first two or three yean 
of life 


5 Cite all the examples you can of the mental evolution of the mfant and the 

very young child as he proceeds to make order out of the “greac booming 
buzzing confusion” into which he is bom 

6 What “problem children” have you known 5 Specifically what were some of 

the problems involved 5 What factors may have caused them to appear 5 Were 
all of the problems solved 5 What specific ones, if any, were never solved 5 
With what ultimate personal or social consequences 5 

7 At what age did you become pubescent 5 Do you know whether any of your 

friends matured either considerably earlier or considerably later than you 
did 5 Can you account for any of the instances of retarded or precocious 
maturation? 

8 Did you grow rapidly or slowly in early adolescence 5 Would you say that 

your curve of growth has proceeded in the mam evenly, or irregularly, over 
the past ten or twelve years 5 If the latter, at what tune has it risen raprdly? 
Compare notes with some of your chss mates m this matter 

9 Make a list of the prmcipal interests that you personally had during the earlier 

and middle teens How do they compare with those mentioned in the text 5 
Which of them still persist with considerable tenaciousness 5 
tO Have you observed some of the juvenile “epidemic interests” or fads that 
sometimes sweep through juvenile groups 5 If so, what are they 5 Have they 
been transient or persistent 5 

11. What instances of juvenile waywardness crime or delinquency have you 
known about 5 Can jou distinguish any of the possible inciting causes that 
led to this asocial behavior 5 In what way or ways might the unfortunate 
events have been prevented 5 

12 Would you consider the adolescent period a fortunate or an unfortunate 

time in which to direct the individual's attention to literature that tends 
to idealize matrimonial qualities in a mate 5 Give reasons for your answer 

13 (a) Plan occupational therapy for a girl of fifteen who has been ordered b> 

the doctor to have bed rest for six months as a tuberculosis suspect. Make a 
list of the books you would recommend to your patient, and tell why jou 
choose the particular ones > ou do (h) Plan occupational therapy for the 
boy of sixteen who emerged from the last football game with a compound 
fracture of the femur Make a reading list for him and indicate the reasons 
for > our selections . 

14 Suppose jour cousin, now entering high school, tells jou that she has her 

heart set on studjing nursing, what advice and guidance can jou give her 


rclatn e to the follow mg 

(«) Subjects she should include in her high 


school course 5 In her college 


program 5 . . , . „ 

(b) Several non-techmcal books that would give her pertinent and authentic 
information about the nursing profession 5 ,,,«»» * . 

<c) Procedure m choosing the school of mining to which she should apply 


for entrance 5 

(d) Hints as to the development of personalitj traits 


and hibtts of behavior 5 
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attractive magazine covers pasted on cardboard, shellacked and cut 
with a sharp knife into various shapes and sizes determined by the 
age and ability of the child. Bedfast convalescent children may be 
kept pleasantly occupied for hours making picture letters. All that is 
necessary is a supply of illustrated magazines, paste, blunt scissors 
and plain paper. Scrapbooks may also be made, as well as paper doll 
families, paper animals, barnyard groups, and the like. 

In all nursing situations it is important for the nurse to realize that 
children must never be intimidated in order to insure obedience or 
cooperation. One should speak gently but firmly to the sick child, 
never sharply and abruptly. A comforting feeling of security, so 
essential to normal progress toward recovery, accompanies nursing 
care that is methodical, unemotional and unconfused. Preceding the 
sleeping time, especially, it is desirable that there shall be calm and 
quiet surrounding the little patient. It is impossible for him to escape 
entirely the anxiety and apprehension that obtain in the hospital 
atmosphere; consequently, redoubled efforts need to be made to give 
him something pleasant to think about while he is drifting off to 
sleep. Most children receive assurance by a light handclasp or touch 
from the nurse when she tucks them in for the night. (A poor sub- 
stitute for mother, but it often helps.) 

Some children are accustomed to take to bed with them a favorite 
doll or teddy. When illness comes suddenly, the child is often rushed 
off to the hospital and Teddy remains at home. At sleeping-time, a 
little girl may thus find herself not only in a strange bed but also 
without Teddy, who has always slept beside her. This is likely to 
be a bit bewildering, not to say terrifying. A stuffed laparotomy 
stocking in the dark looks and feels somewhat like Teddy, and if 3 
little hand can rest upon such a pseudo-Teddy so that the frightened 
little girl can fall asleep, such a substitute should be provided. Habits 
that may be otherwise negative but which encourage sleep and se- 
curity should be fostered, not broken, during a child’s illness. 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS TOR THE STUDENT 

1. What specific experience hue >ou personally had in the care or handling of 

children 5 Has this experience been on the whole agreeable or distasteful to 
you? Do >ou get on well with children 5 Do children seem to like >ou 5 

2. Male a list of all the agencies and activities you know about which are con- 

cerned with the safeguarding or promotion of the health ( 1 ) of the expectant 
mother. (2) of the infant and preschool child, (J) of the school child, (4) of 
the family. 

J. If possible, spend *n hour or two in a family where there is a small child of 
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It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk , doth make men better be! 

BEN JOHNSON 


ACHIEVING ADULTHOOD 


The Coming of Adulthood In «**“"*&£ «j» £ *£ 
granted that the coming of biologies attitudes and view- 

achievement of those en.ot.onal and „ p ." By 
points that we associate with p P j D f t he training re- 

virtue of the years spent m theschoolroom ^0^ ^ ^ 

ceived in his home, his church an has matured m his 

emotions as certai-nly as he has in his 

important modem profession , finest qualities within her, and 

a profession that will cha lenge the fin« quabues ^ „ 

merit her thoughtful service. Work such ^as ^ . £ 

perform for her fellowmen is childhood’s estate behind, 

dally the work of an adult who has Ieft^cmia f to try 

It will be well at this juncture ^ ada It individual. All about us 

to determine what it is that mate op ^ the fullest sense 
we see so many people wh : nn uire- What does it mean to be 

that it behooves us to pause to inquire 

an adult? „ Psychologically Weaned. There 

The Adult Individual Has Be m ^ mmals y vhen it becomes necej- 

comes a time ” thC .ho namilr^tmance of the mother’s milk 
sary to wean them roceS s of weaning involve 

and substitute for it a new emergence of a new freedom and 

a biological readjustment ^ , . d D f t he parent. A familiar ex- 

independence from the Ph> r v zoning a kitten. The mother ca 
ample is the interesting P r ° . ^ ; K j nce ssant nursing, and may 

begins to discourage to the kitten’s advanees by 

even emphasize her growing ^ 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Aldrich, C A and Aldrich, M M Babies Are Human Beings 2nd ed 

New York, The Macmillan Co , 1954 

An excellent guide book on how to bring up happy and healthy children 
A nationally famous book” 

2 Blair, G M , Jones, R S., and Simpson, R. H Educational Psychology New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1954 

A valuable coverage of the areas of child growth and development 

3 Carmichael, L (editor) Manual of Child Psychology 2nd ed New York, John 

Wiley and Sons, 1954 

An advanced text, masterful in its content and a storehouse of materials in 
the field 


4 Cole, L Psychology of Adolescence 4th ed New York, Rinehart and Co , 1954 
Presents a clear picture of all phases of adolescent growth, with evaluation 
of each study and abundant illustrative material 
> Jenkins G G., Shacter, H , and Bauer, W M These Are Your Children New, 
expanded ed Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co, 1953 
An intimate and able discussion of problems in guidance of chddren’s 
physical, mental, social and emotional development, at home, in school and 
at play 


6 Jersild, A T Child Psychology 1th ed New York, Prentice Hal], Inc, 1954 

Readable and comprehensive, this book provides a systematic treatment of 
child development 

7 MUn n„ N . \ e, y c hotogy 2nd ed Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co, 1954 

SCn j S a , , oriCatl I ve discussion of various phases of development at the 

8 Thnn, adolescent level Refer to the excellent mdex for specific topics 

8 ihorpe, L P Child Psychology and Development New York, Ronald Press 


f especially sections on Physical Growth and Health,” * Children’s 
interests and Personality and Character Formation of the Child ’ 
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preferences had to be consulted before any plans involving her could 
be made, or who had to be given the easiest task or the lightest load 
or the most prominent role, or the most sheltered nook. We have 
known persons who have failed in their work because they could 
not get along with their associates, could not hold themselves to a 
line of attack; could not control their tears or their temper, could 
not adjust to new tasks and new goals, could not take suggestion or 
direction from their superiors. All such individuals are but grown-up 
children. They are still infantile in their fundamental reactions, being 
separated from the nursery stage of their development only by the 
calendar. They have never been able, emotionally speaking, to stand 
alone and walk. They are psychologically unweaned from the estate 
of childhood. In a grown-up world, they flit about as children, unable 
and unwilling to assume their proper and responsible role as adult 
individuals. 

In order to be psychologically weaned the young woman must 
have reached the point in the evolution of her personality where 
she can realize and accept the fact that she is no longer to be sheltered 
and defended from the give and take of life, as she has been in child- 
hood and earlier youth. She must learn to stand on her own feet, 
without the aid and support of others. She must be reconciled to the 
fact that this business of preparing for a vocation can be successfully 
and happily carried through only by those who are ready to leave 
behind them the restricting and hampering habits and attitudes of 
childhood and to cultivate aggressively those qualities of character 
and personality which are commonly associated with mature and 
responsible people. 

If a student has these qualities, then we may suppose that she has 
been psychologically weaned from childhood’s estate and is ready, 
like any other adult, to enlist her powers in working toward her goal. 

Being psychologically weaned should not, of course, be inter- 
preted as in the slightest degree minimizing the priceless boon of a 
happy and secure childhood home, and of the overshadowing love 
and solicitude of two parents. Perhaps no force or influence in one’s 
whole life will ever quire equal the guiding and fostering love of her 
own home in directing her ideals and conduct. One way in which she 
may express her gratitude and appreciation of the parental devotion 
and sacrifice is by assuming willingly the stature her parents have 
cherished and envisioned for her: that of a true adult. 

The Adult Individual Is Self Reliant. It is not sufficient, however, 
merely to have undergone psychological weaning and to have been 
set adrift upon the w'orld. Having cast off the physical and emotional 
moonngs which have held one fast to her childhood environment. 
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cuffing it whenever it begins its nursing exploration In a few days 
the kitten has learned to seek its food elsewhere it has been 
“weaned ” 

This process of weaning, which takes place with the human baby 
as well as with the animal offspring, is a necessary prelude to the 
achievement of self direction and self management As long as the 
offspring must depend upon the physical body of the parent, it 
remains necessarily infantile and helpless When it can exist apart 
from the maternal breast, it is well on the way to growing up and 
becoming independent The release of the offspring from dependence 
upon the mammalian mother is termed biological weaning Along 
with it, there comes of course also an increased independence in all 
other physical relationships The young animal’s movements and ex- 
cursions grow less circumscribed, it learns soon to forage for its own 
food, to seek its own comfort, to provide its own protection and to 
sleep away from the sheltering body of the mother upon which it 
was earlier so completely dependent The period of dependence is 
run through swiftly, and the complete physical maturity of the ani- 
mal is achieved within a few months, or at most a very few years 
But the achievement of adulthood in a human being is something 
far more than the mere biological maturation of the body The mere 
circumstance that a young woman has lived to be eighteen or twenty 
years old and finds herself in possession of a body that is physically 
mature is no sure evidence that she is an adult in the fullest psycho- 
logical sense Nor is it any guarantee of actual maturity that she finds 
herself equipped with a normal adult mental capacity and the ability 
to use her mind m studying a lesson or in other intellectual endeavors 
Both biological and intellectual maturity we take more or less for 
granted m every normal young person by the end of the teen years 
Biological weaning and the coming of adult physical and mental age 
of , ccrta " 1 ty no more consequence than is the achievement by a n 
incmiaual of the emotional age of an adult Psychological weaning is, 
in other w ords, quite as essential for the maturity of an individual as 
is biological wcanmg Some people brood and sulk over slights and 
inferiorities just as children do, they go off m a “huff” when the) 
are criticized or censured, they wither when they are compelled to 
Ica\c the shelter of the family, they fly into temper tantrums when 
u 13 \ C thcir °" n " a > r All in all, they act just about as 

they did when they were wearing rompers and could make the world 
“ ' °\\r u 11 « corner °f it— dance to their music 

We hate all met many such grown-up infants as these We ha*»* 
known more than one person who had to be babied and indulged and 
pacified if she was to be kept in good humor, whose wishes and 
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else to point out to her needful habits that should hctad o 
unfortunate ones that should be broken; she ^™“ ful l contrd of 
her life and sets out resolutely to reach her go*. She coluvat^ a 
philosophy of her own and guides herself in its light, she is not 

stereoty ped b and h crMtes^°her socially 

and her own personal slant and ambition. , i lacking 

The Adult Individual Has an Objective. Life is largely lacking 
in inspiration and interest for one who « motivated by 
persistent purpose. Unhke the immature d i ida^ ^ better herse lf. 

be worth striving toward. The Pag« of Just' W banners of 

deeds of those who have enlisted themselves una ^ ^ out 
achievement and have not : been sa Lincoln, 1 Stanley, an Edi- 
One thinks of a Moses, a hashing! . £ ^ £ okj whet hcr in the 

realm o^oiiacs^f' conquest, of reform of of soaal^erywe, or 

tfh e a r ve fi be d en" — who were activated by strong 

and definite purpose. achieve is the thing that 

Perhaps this domination by the will_to acnieve ^ ^ 

most characteristically distinguis es . onstrab]e goa is, 3re content 
The latter, in so far as_ they have y and sa f ety f or themselves 

with the mere acquismon of physi ^ immediate and transparent, 
and their offspring. Their va . , be mere ly physical, nor 

Human beings, however, are no They have won the right 

to the merely immediate and « ® j tbc universe because they 

to stand at the head of the °™ er ° ™ ces to the future uith 

are dissatisfied with the past an Kfe and a n=w day for them- 

the determination to hew out unchanging oier a millennium, 

selves. Animal society is a' 301 ^ j always seeking, trying 

human society persistently moies forward, 

out, experimenting, achieving. d mal;e her personal con- 

The student of nursing has r«ol t of the race in the field 

o^which she has before her is an adul, 
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one must thereafter straightway set about the cultivation of self 
reliance, with the aid of which she may hope to win her way in the 
new adult environment in which she finds herself. In the modem 
world of achievement and work, one must learn largely to “paddle 
her own canoe.” 

The young adult must accept her place in the social scene as an 
individual who will be compelled to establish herself principally by 
her own efforts Her home environment has given her shelter and 
protection and has championed her cause throughout the tumultuous 
years of childhood and early adolescence, her experience in the ele- 
mentary and high school has equipped her with usable knowledge and 
tool skills which are fundamental to her future evolution; nature has 
herself carried forward the development of and has presided over 
the maturation of her body and mind. The products of the sheltered 
environment in which one is nurtured through the years of growth 
and development embody in a sense the stock in trade with which 
the young adult in her late teens fares forth to conquer. With this 
capital, she must create her place in society by herself and by her 
own efforts. 

The adult individual does not look about her for “pulls” or “con- 
nections” or “drags” by which to secure placement or advantage or 
preferment. That philosophy which preaches the indispensability of 
influence” as basal to a young person’s getting a foothold is not the 
philosophy of maturity; it is rather one of a large number of defeatist 
axioms which keeps the race immature and holds back its members. 
While influence and “pull” sometimes play roles in the complex 
world of today, the really mature individual is intelligent enough to 
reanze that for the most part a person passes for what she is worth, 
and ll she has in her the stuff of which success is made, she is more 
„ C im to a ™ ount to something than are those who are catapulted by 
pull or connection” into some sheltered niche in the work of the 
wor . To this end, she looks askance upon any schemes for her 
a vanccment which do not originate in her own initiative. She resists 
active y the preachment that the world owes her or anybody else a 
wing, and subscribes whole-heartedly to the thesis that she owes it 
to herself to make something out of her life, and that if she fails it 
will be her own fault. 

A person who has really grown up learns to take time out for 
personal reflection and evaluation. She docs not close her eyes to her 
shortcomings, rather, she calculates as accurately as she can her 
chances . of aclucv ement, and she does not hesitate to pronounce 
solemn judgment against the more glaring of the negative traits or 
attributes that arc holding her back. She does not w'ait for somebody 
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test of her effectiveness will be the poise and the directness with 

W S “snth asTheseTltu'd'ent most expect to encounter 
ST^e; fortunately, she 

e « fz ssif-Sssi 5s 

w.,1 have to S to e be burned ide from 

r;rs P uit P of Pl t e het 0 pu 0 ;o a ses by the obstacles that lie across their 

Pa &u.t individual Possesses Mr ££**££* o£d 
individual who has left childhoo s , ^ problems and cir- 

normal and healthful mental ” 0 m in ^he of the fact 

cumstances that surround peop . fP un h e althy and abnormal 
that they are physically matrae ,** “““ h et grownmp individuals, 
mental attitudes. Instead of behaving I ke 8 ordinary situations 

they conduct themselves much b“ rp C f , fp of us have met such emo- 
of life by which they are confronted. ; ” f “ ' “ „« have paused to 
tionally immature persons alth°< “8*1 r( / ma l a djusted people all 
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about us who, for example, are SO ri e ty and culture are disin- 

moving toward destruction, an ffe nerarion is hopeless; who are 
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suspicious and intolerant of ^P^th^cm see neither honor 
geographical locality ou ®de Ith . or w ho feel themselve supenor 
nor virtue in those who have vveann, 

to those who are impoven: she . others ,hose who are en- 

These unfortunate typ* everybody, their friends and asso- 
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objective, it cannot be reached without persistent and serious en- 
deavor, its attainment is only for those who have grown up enough 
to be willing to throw real effort into the conquest. The alleviating 
of pain and the bringing of cheer and hope, or at least of resignation, 
to those who are ill is a task that she will find sufficiently challenging 
to merit the identification of her entire personality in her work As 
in most other professions, there are in nursing many types and vari- 
eties of practitioners, ranging all the way from those who make of 
it the dominant and absorbing task of their lives to those who feel 
in it no personal commitment, regarding it as a humdrum job that 
has to be followed because one has to do something, and nursing is 
no worse than anything else 

The student has set up as her immediate personal objective the 
winning of a nurse’s diploma She has, by entering a school of nursing, 
given expression to her determination to better herself, and at the 
same time to equip herself to serve her fellows The steadfastness 
with which she drives toward her professional goal will be an ac- 
curate index of her emotional and intellectual maturity. The less 
mature an individual is, the fewer her wishes and the simpler her 
objectives, conversely, the more mature she is, the more she tends 
to envisage goals for herself that will be worth striving toward Our 
goals and purposes are what make life intriguing Worthy objectives 
somehow have a way of creating within us motivating force to 
achieve them The very awareness that one has set up some remote 
or not immediately achievable objective serves to help her through 
many hard and discouraging situations and over many obstacles that 
intervene between the conception of a goal and its realization The 
adult individual does not go to pieces emotionally over the difficulties 
that lie between her starting point and her objective, she steels 
herse f to withstand the disagreeable and the difficult, and compels 
herself to make actual headway 

There is no royal road to the nurse’s diploma In the nursing 
vocation, as in all others, the way is not always easy and smooth The 
student will be called upon during the months and years of training 
to do many things that may appear to her to be distasteful, she will 
be compelled to adapt herself to a variety of personalities, she will be 
obliged to experience emotional situations which may be trying to 
her, she will be expected to face problems of human relationships 
and adjustments that will challenge all her tact and all her best judg- 
ment, she will of necessity be thrown into intimate contact with 
broken bodies, despairing minds, and sometimes perhaps rebellious 
souls In these situations and relationships she will find that the acid 
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joys of the moment and are lackadaisical when it comes to tastatat 
are less intriguing; they follow caprice and fancy and find it hard to 
resist whatever is most appealing at the moment. 

Children will often be observed to neglect the assigned and the 

ex“task and to play hookey or otherwisesecktoescapehm 

IlSSlifU 

that often have embarrassing or senous conseque nee , c rry^ vicrin)s 
predatory activities that may be Y J clownish and 

indulge in pranks and horse-play tha y PP h forgott en 
boorish in the extreme to grown-ups who have pernap ^ ^ 

what it means to be young, and ea j future achievement 

irresponsibleness that seem to belie any possible tuturc 

of seriousness and maturity. . . because they are still 

Children wiU do and be all these things beams > * ' f % hildhood 

children and stiU look out at the world through tte^ey, of ;m . 

We expect them to pass through a children if they did 

maturity of this sort; they vmuid ,hardly be themselvK in 

not wear their hearts on their rather than of reason and 

manner suggestive of emotion and f B 1 thcm tQ Iearn t0 soIv£ 

intellect. Little by little, howeve , , f a nd to rely less 

their problems by the use of As the rule of 

and less upon their natural P* wil , bc rep i aced by the rule of 
^on 0n andtSlig«« revery individual who aspires ro the full 

Sta Xe° f ^r d however ; 

infantile in their emotional e\o u indulgences and excesses; who 
who seek thrills and “kicks" through their 
leap first and look afterward, . Qns j n i uc k, in seances and 

or their prejudices; who trust in p reDCnt ’at leisure; who measure 
in soothsayers; who marry m has , . P and cheers and flag- 
their patriotism by the volume of the rr ye. ^ ^ ^ 

waving; who seek P 1 ^* ® enoJ/who seek the blaring and 
regard to the long-time con 9 speed, adventure and the 

the raucous; who devote themselves to speed, 

bright lights. , n „ij freed entirely from emotion* 

We do not argue here for » wo ld^f^ ^ ^ > nd ins i pid if ,vc 
alism and excitement. After a , emotions provide. A 

did not have the warmth and glow mat 
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tudes that may reduce their present or potential social usefulness and 
may spoil their chances of future success and happiness. 

Our attitudes are bound to stamp themselves in our personalities, 
and there is no way of eradicating them. Quite obviously, the man 
who is a chronic pessimist and faultfinder, and who believes that 
there is no hope of salvaging civilization from the shipwreck in 
which he sees it to be already half engulfed, is a cynic whose thinking 
is distorted and whose potential social worth and usefulness must be 
dubious. Similarly, the man who is hypercritical of his neighbor, 
observing in him and in his family the opposite of everything good 
and desirable, and expecting of him and it the worst possible behavior 
and conduct, is not a desirable man to live either with or near. Neither 
is the man who is shiftless and lazy and who regards the daily toil 
as hateful and as something to be escaped from by any means that he 
can conjure up; nor the woman who looks upon her children and 
her home duties and responsibilities as disagreeably inhibiting to the 
achievement of her personal and social ambitions; nor the social 
worker whose sympathies are not with the poor or unfortunate 
among whom she works, but who is compelled to tolerate what she 
terms the filth and stupidity” of the slums in order to earn her living. 
ere are so many people in the world who react childishly, bit- 
r y, unsympathetically, intolerantly, or casually to their common 
me experiences that one does not have to seek far to find them. Nurs- 
ing is a profession in which the worker who is possessed of such 
un ortunate mental attitudes as these may be peculiarly sure to be 
unsuccessful. Those who deal with the sick need to be 
° f , the CS5entia "y grown-up attitudes of cheerfulness in the 
fprin ° un P^ leasantness, sympathy in the presence of worry or suf- 
pvp _f a PPtehension, and faithfulness, reliability and optimism 
tn Ve Z: h : re and 3 1 the rime - Unless we have had it called definitely 
nnr n,. 2 .? 00 -’ Y 6 bave failed to realize how important a role 
effiriptit- 11 3 , attlt ^ es P la y m making us interesting personalities and 
nrofet; ■ satisfactory workers in the field of our vocational or 
activate r cb ° lce - To be grown up is in no small measure to be 
7 t * ie me ntal attitudes and viewpoints that characterize 
TR a 5 d , res P° nsible individuals. 

Individual Is Governed by Intelligence, Not Emotion. 
ino trait b perhaps more universal among children, as we have seen, 
a is eir proneness to be ruled by feeling and emotion. One is 
not surprised to find them making their decisions and choices in 
accordance with what their feelings dictate; they may be counted 
upon to do those things that will bring them pleasurableness and to 
shun those things that do not appear enticing to them; they seek the 
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or their relatives or friends even in the face °^STof 
to the contrary; in those who mJ notj are and 

their own personalities or capacities, E recognize the short- 

bunglers in their calling; in * 0SC ' h * h they are destructive to 
comings of their community, .. ■ “backs upon the actualities 

good citizenship. Such people t anything that savors 

of the present ^“t“enu - some seril self analysis, and seek 
of an emergency or that requi ” ho)o ica] grou p, these people 
to dismiss it from mind. In tn R ? plobe trotters, and many 
include certain of the insane, the a P . ^ include the op- 

of the delinquents; among the no p g - procrastinators, the 

portunists, the siUy opdntov** « facing reality, 

visionaries and the get-rich-quick eg.ons. nsteaa world in 

these types concern themselves with a U • “ than the y are 
which they themselves are at much less d.sadvan b 
in the stem world of actuality. . f a]] voca tions in the 

Practitioners of the numing P „ COKn ize the importance of facing 
world, are in strategic position to f ont f ers of disease and 

things as they ate. Serving as *>*ey do at ^ facB 

suffering, they realize that evasi ^ ^ an y a patient would 

frequently responsible for illness o g^ t lace jf he had been 

never have grown seriously si ^ some paIts 0 f his organism 
willing to admit to himself die so ught medlca i advice 

were not functioning “ " in the idea that something 

promptly. Instead, he refused to ^ „„ on unchecked until 

was wrong and permitted t illness, needless suffering and 

it finally Compelled his attention impairment or destruction, 
expense, and perhaps perm 3 Often it is only through some 

were the price he was oblige o P Y- j brought face to face 
such bitter disaster as this that the mom 

with reality. ., f _ 0 ot her teaching, the student 

Taking her cue from this, if *™™ bai of forming the habit of 
nurse should feel strongly the d “ ira £“^ r ° not a s she might wish 
confronting facts and conditions as ^ a re f erence t0 her physica 
or hope them to be. _ Not m ^ c | ations hips, she should make th 
health, of course, but m al acknowledgment of one s limi 

a rule of her life. Recogmnon and acknov ^ incarifrnC B,ri 

tions, one’s 'weaknesses an J ^S^SKersonalhy, one’s aptitudes, 
besetting sins; frank evaluatio uncom promising envisagement 

one’s chances of success; clear an Iong i n gs-persistent cultivation 
one’s problems, one’s inner goa individual who is to be r > 

of these attitudes is indispensa ^ 0 f a n adult, 

grown up and willing to assume the full 
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society in which cold and unemotional intcllectualists predominated 
would be as unattractive as one in which the most irresponsible 
emotionalists filled the scene. What we do argue for, however, is 
for men and women who have left behind them the yeasty an 
impetuous ideals of childhood and who have embraced the more 
substantial and satisfying ideals of serious and thoughtful human 
beings. < . , 

Those who are to join the ranks of the nursing profession stana 
in peculiar need of developing a rational and reflective mind, and of 
keeping their emotions under effective control. Many a student nurse 
has failed simply because she could not seem to learn to be the master 
of her feelings, and many a graduate nurse has been only moderately 
successful because in situations that called for calm and judicious 
thought she was emotionally infantile. In the practical experience 
during her student days, and in the service which she is to render 
subsequently, she will find it important to cultivate the habit of con- 
templating with a controlled mind the problems and the daily tasks 
that confront her. There is no place among the sick and the appre- 
hensive and the peevish for nurses who are themselves little better 
than children in their emotional organization. 

The Adult Individual Faces Reality. Many human beings refuse 
to face reality just as unintelligently and improvidently as the pro- 
verbial ostrich which buries its head in the sand when confronted 
by danger. Psychiatrists tell us that a common indication of the 
onset of mental disease is to be noted in the tendency of the indi- 
vidual to withdraw from reality and to build up a world of fancy 
within in which things are what he would wish them to be outside. If 
one has been for some time underprivileged, slighted, kicked about, 
despised or tyrannized, he may at length withdraw within himself and 
achieve through introversion the satisfaction and fame and honor 
which are denied him in the grim world of reality. Our mental 
hospitals are filled with victims of their own delusions. Witness, for 
example, the sizable numbers of Julius Caesars, the Columbuses and 
Washingtons, the Queen Annes and the Queen Marys that follow 
their mummery through the wards and corridors of the asylums for 
the mentally ill. Compensating for a harsh and unfriendly reality, 
they achieve a delusion of happiness and success that resists stub- 
bornly attempts at breaking down. 

One does not have to go to the mental hospital, however, to find 
those who will not face reality. We find them in those who postpone 
attention to organic malfunctioning because they will not admit to 
themselves that any abnormality exists; in those who will not admit 
the possibility of there being anything reprehensible in their offspring 
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ravs cast for lone upon somebody else; they shirk and evade their 
responsibilities and l gratified if and when they can ; “get . out tarn 
under”- they pay scant attention to rule and precept and rarely 
hesitate’ to play unfairly in order to win; they 
and sarcastic of one another's efforts; they hold each other up to 

It is, however, a road over '^ .^noteTome of the common earmarks 

5 5,”7iTkS,M.,u~ d» -*** «” r 

people about her in the horn , ^ disagreement with others, 

business. Whde she may find * j fr ; ction between 

she has cultivated tact and ^"-apparent. She has 

herself and them is non-existe OD j n i on of others, even when 

learned to respect the judgmen P f ee i called upon 

she is herself at variance views and opin- 

at the slightest provocation to trot ^netf) P somc body else. She does 

ions and set them against the con S h e has n0 Fannie 

not antagonize and irritate tho ' cnco urage and inspire 

craving for the Hmdight : b- mfii ^ ^ i]e she s ij ps into the back- 
others to put forward their b : nte ll, ff ent. 

ground. She is tactful and social y S her full responsi- 

The socially adjusted adult mdmdnal ^ mOTes Unlike the im- 
bihty in the group or groups in f or ways of escaping or 

mature person, she does no u er fa a citizen of the 

avoiding the tasks and duties w regulations and conducts her- 
community, she abides by its ^ ndards and moreS ; as a neighbor, she 
self a ccording to its accepte , . cor dj a l relationship with others 

finds it possible to live at peace and m cord.aU ^ ^ the 
about her; as a member of ® -which membership imposes, 
she bears her share of the bur tke w orth and genuineness 

In all these relationships, she she is not blinded to the 

of other individuals and other P preoccupation with her own 

virtues and merits of others by . ,. s EO accept society as tt is. 

integrity or self righteousness. She m, =*> fections , and she has faith 

though aware of its shortcomi^nndmper^n k j nd . She does not 
in the ultimate goodness and s , j c ignore or condone them. 

magnify human w-eaknesses, ne,ther do« she ^ „. cight 0 f her 

Up to the limit of her ability, sue stn 
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The Adult Individual Is Socially Adjusted. Any one who has had 
any prolonged or intimate association with younger children has 
been impressed with the fact that they are only moderately well 
adjusted to one another and to the juvenile social group of which they 



Figs 29 and 30 Two different Arches of Personality, each held up by its keystone. 
Which suggests your life pattern 5 

are a part. Each one tends to be an individualist and often finds it 
impossible to get on harmoniously with other personalities for any 
great length of time. On the playground, in particular, one m3) 
observe most strikingly these social inadequacies and maladjustments. 
The children fall periodically into violent disputes and disagreements, 
they make no efforts to conceal their jealousies of one another; thev 
feel individually a strong urge for the limelight and resent having * ts 
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behind her the 

disconcerted. She does not affect an re 0 f reS ponsi- 

unbecoming in all those who >! a ^ ; fuilc not^ senile. She is ml 
bility and understanding. She is not lmanuic, 

adult , and she acts her age. ,, Adjusted The writer 

The Adult Individua * -£ ^1-ted.^ ^ ^ 

knows a man, now well into ^ - uf( , t0 u ve over again, 

make this rather wistful «mar. Jib w ^ ch j have followed for 
I would never engage in this line ol » situation as this. To 

nearly thirty years! ’’ There is trage y a hfetime, yet to have been 
have worked at ones trade! b # ^ commentary upo n the 
rebellious and unhappy a11 t * 1 ' ,i e combination of circumstances 
character of the man, or else up vocation or to remain 

which compelled him originally to enter 

in it for thirty years. world who are vocationally 

Yet there are hosts of people: ro unThol=s. The day will come 
maladjusted; they are square P“® adequate prevocational guidance 
in the future when, through m junior high school level, 

and vocational exploration and B adjusted to their voca- 

young people will be ^ 'emer upon them. In the meantime, 

tions even before they fo ™ a “ y f vocat , on al misfits and the multi- 
one must deplore the numb . n our complex industrial 

plicity of bhnd alley jobs wisely what his Ufe work is 

society, and strive by all mean j. VJ dual respects his job, devotes 
to be. The vocationally ad I u ^ iyes sub stantial satisfaction from its 
himself earnestly to it and the inclination to regret his 

pursuit. He has neither the , , . u est energy and interest, 

choice, but expends in his dai y n - rt : cu i ar ly to be desired in the 
Good vocational adjustment i P ^ j relationships which 

nursing profession. Th = V^d^nand on her part a devo- 

the nurse must maintain with P leave no room for regret 

tion and earnestness of purpose ' . f or lamenting one’s way 

ting one’s original choice of P ro 1 individual is the happy and 
of life. The vocationally xveU adjustedm^vi^t ^le.self- 
contented individual, whereas cares to have the mimstra 

pitying and unhappy. No PeKon ever SQ guar dedly, against the 
tions of a nurse r h0 , rCb u ClS ':„m“S bv her behavior and her genenl 
nature of her work and who indicates by g ho ] c . The nurse's function, 
attitude that she is a square peg 1 ; t is a ministry of pauence, 

in addition to healing, is » f such a mimstry can 

sympathy, cheerfulness and silent efficiency, 
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influence on the side of virtue. She is tolerant, unprejudiced, gener- 
ous, she is not a dispenser of gloom and cynicism, she is not testy, 
grouchy or opinionated, she is fair-minded and socially minded. 

The Adult Individual Acts Her Age. Having arrived at the age 
of maturity, the adult individual has presumably learned to put away 
childish things and to look out upon life and its problems as a 
grown-up individual ought. “Be your age!” is a popular warning for 
thoSe who tend to carry their nursery outlook with them. There is 
something pathetically abnormal about any woman who departs radi- 
cally in her behavior from those who belong in her age group. vve 
are apt to feel rather sorry for the child who has been pushed too 
rapidly through the normal childhood experience and made prema- 
turely adult before she is hardly out of rompers, we are sorry, too, 
for anybody who has been held back in her social and emotional 
evolution so that she presents at twenty a poor picture of a one-sided 
young adult who still bears in her personality the earmarks of the 
child. So, too, on the other hand, we do not care to associate with 
people who act the part of the senile while they are yet in the prime 
of life, nor yet with seniles who ape adolescents in their manner or 
living, dressing and thinking. 

The adult individual acts her age. Having left behind childhoods 
estate, she strives to order her life and her general conduct and be- 
havior as an intelligent and mature individual. It should not be 
necessary for her friends and associates to handle her with gloves, nor 
to tease, or flatter, or cajole, or bribe her to do the things desired or 
expected of her, as must be done in handling children. Her interests 
and attitudes and sense of values and fitness should be those of an 
adult, while never forgetting entirely how to romp and play on oc- 
casion as children do, her characteristic, day-by-day adjustment 
should be such as to allow her to view life and work as serious and 
important, and make her willing and eager to give of her best in order 
to achieve her goals. She should have the resolution and character 
to pursue with determination the line of activity which her ambition 
has projected for her. 

The adult individual plays the game for the adventure and the 
abiding satisfaction of it, not that she may win out over somebody 
eke; children and those who are immature in their social evolution 
do the latter. The adult is inclined to sacrifice the present or imme- 
diate gratification of her impulses and urges for a future and greater 
satisfaction which she may one day earn and enjoy. No adult can 
ever be or act her age who must be bribed or tempted by rewards 
and sugar-plums to stick to her task. The real adult cultivates the 
manner and the voice and presence of other adults; she has left 
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(c) Patont: Norse, bring me J the Doctor says yon may, 

notS S“” ■ —■ ”* ^ 

«, “ 1 am s ° scarcd; whattra 
am I going to do * y^r chin np and do the best you 

Secono pmuMCM,Sio«Kc jM tg Py procedure shows that you 
can. Miss Cary will be sytnpathetio n yo P ^ ^ ^ 
have really done some snidymg head nurse has picked 

M Miss D. (to <>ctclctmtolcy.i *is floor Now she tells me I cannot be 
on me ever since I came «> ™? ' cIiec)t on e measly little order' 

TKy mtote ' 

will be glad to have tne at home again, 1^ ^ M dered a co Ionic 

(/) Junior Nusse (to in r W no " ^ , D Jo P now J de[ your supervision! 
irrigation for Mrs. McCabe, m y prnr.v how to do it properly. 

Tta l“3Ste ‘abK' Xve Miss G- on her off duty time. Mrs. 

nsaltyto become Night Supervisor ehher here or in some other hospital. 
What are you going to .do General Duty right here until 

M John finbhi Medical School, then we espect to marry and . t w 

covered that you had g»v« th ^ our course in Materia Medic* 

Miss G • I remembered that v . e ,, an( j y grain so I did not think 

that the adult dose may vary betw patient received the 

that it really made such d “'f , Ac y grain which I gave. 

% grain which the Dt£» « re of that patient who 

M M hL ijphaS. nlu'ght getit from him. 


, . ST't It fr ° m JT'; him. We can review every step 

Miss M : Of course you can take car ^ ca ny it out esactly as you 
of our “precautions '“ 1 “ , ’“ d ' ” Jd you will be as safe as I am taking 

jSd, Sbo h«s«rtefe^. e ^ ^ wjr( , , oday cutset. 
(#) Supervisor 1 WM ,?5*e dSdl'she is not being observed’ Do you dun 

her”Ll"for tuday ^"yeswrday. bad 

Se?Sa d t^'-r!m» ^ q uenr cheeking of her work. 


SUGGESTED HEADINGS 


. „ „ r W • Httmm Reunions m Action. 
1. Bullis, H. E, and Kelly, C. V- nu 

Putnam’s Sons, 1954. . , ^: on c f what constitutes 

A simple bar challenging discussion o 


New York, G. P- 
good human rela- 
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spring only out of a sincerity of purpose and a wholeheartedness of 
conviction that are characteristic of the individual who regards her 
life work as a calling worthy of her best devotion 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 Recall to mind somebody whom you know who has never been psychologically 

weaned What are some of the evidences of his mfantdism 5 What factors have 
contributed to the continuance of the condition 5 In what ways might it have 
been prevented 5 

2 Do you consider yourself to be a reasonably self reliant individual 5 If you uo 

cite evidences from your recent past experience to substantiate your opinion 
If you do not so consider yourself suggest several practical ways in which 
you hope to improve m this trait 

3 What external influences or personal motives have operated to set up for you 

the nursing profession as an objective 5 How long have you had this ambition 
What obstacles if any have you thus far found in your way 5 What obstacles 
to the completion of your training do you foresee 5 

4 Study carefully the characteristics presented in the two diagrams Figures 29 

and 30 which qual ties should predominate for good social adjustment 5 F°r 
good vocational adjustment 5 Give reasons for your answers In a similar 
diagram illustrate your own personality characteristics and behavior traits 
Underscore those you are endeavormg to change 

5 How do people who follow the rule of intelligence in ordering their lives d met 

from those whose behavior is influenced primarily by their emotions and their 
feelings 5 Contrast two individuals whom you know one of whom tends to be 
guided m general by his intelligence the other by his emotions . 

6 List in two parallel columns as many healthful and as many unhealthful mental 

attitudes as you recall having observed in your friends and acquaintances 
Arrange the healthful ones in descending order of their desirability and the 
unhealthy ones in descending order of their seriousness , 

7 In the following dialogues you will find illustrations of different degrees ot 

maturity list those statements which you consider indicative of mature 
well adjusted nurses and those you consider suggestive of immature 
nurses Give your reasons for identifying each one as you do Sugg« c 
what should have been done in those situations which you feel were not 
well met 

(<i) Patient Please nurse I wish you would loosen the covers at the bottom 
of the bed they make my feet ache 

Miss A I am sorry but I have to tuck in the top covers snugly the Super 
vis °r' v dl scold me if your bed does not look neat 
{e) Head Nurse But, Miss B why did you not tell me when you found yo 
v ould not be able to get Mr Barr s eight and ten o clock throat imga 
tions done 5 And why after giving him one at nine o clock did y oU 
x » both eight and ten in the treatment book? . 

Miss B Well, you were making rounds with the doctors at eight, and oy 
the time I gave Mr Barr a long irrigation at nine, I realized that I coul 
not possibly get another one gnen besides the rest of my assignments, 
before going to class at ten I did not wish to leave ten o clock treat 
ments for the nurse reheving me 
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tions and how they may be achieved by individuals in all kinds of gfoop 
situations 

2 Garrison, K C , and Gray, J S Educational Psychology New York, Appleton 

Century Crofts, Inc, 1955 

The student is referred particularly to Chapter 10, ' Personality Adjustment 
and Mental Hygiene,” for a good discussion of various aspects of achieving 
maturity m our human behavior 

3 Kam, H W , and Weitz, J An Introduction to Psychology New York, John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955 

Good accounts of personal adjustment, including problems like feelings of 
inferiority, control of sex urges, and emotional maturation 

4 Munn N The Evolution and Growth of Human Behavior Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Co , 1955 

Chapter 15, ‘ Development of Social Behavior,” and Chapter 17, ‘ Changes 
in Personality from Adolescence,” are helpful sources of understanding better 
some of the problems of growing up discussed in the present chapter 

5 Ruch F L Psychology and Life 4th ed Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1953 

Cf especially PP 132 ff * Emotions and Health”, pp 151 ff “Frustration 
in Everyday Life , pp 327 ff ‘ Problems of Marriage , and pp 339 ff ‘Prob 
lems of the Group ’ 



CONFLICT, TENSION, AND FRUSTRATION 

filled with conflicts of one sort or another. Thjy begin “’““they 
soon as we become aware of our surroundings babyhood^ nd they 

“Skipping school” with the duty of 

deeper level of the young P^onahty ^ ^ home , fear of 

^.r&rtrs'-wS' — - •> - 

wholesome and wrong behavior, on stronger. With im- 

Conflict in Youth. Con** m b f^ h ^Udwfth the counter 
portant habits and controls yet t „ . • sma ll wonder that 

pull of “the world, the fles . and tte * B ^ ^ 

young people often have a diffi a DDro ved and expected conflict 
sonalities. Ideals oppose appetites; the^pproved and p ^ in 

with the desired and intngumg; w ^' e B 0 " g “nscience raises itself 
opposition to what is wrong^h iaia may have been unkind 
against the inroads of sin. flesia , sallow complexion; in 

aid given one straight and string hair 0 P e , mates , 

the human struggle after ac P .j. . ^ ; physical make-up can 

the young person ^f^o^nner cornet. Similarly, the 
hardly hope to escape from ^ t han mediocre ability at her 
young student who possesses n ^ acquire the social graces and 
books, or who never seems ; qu „ tQ ot h er s, may suffer anguish 

polish that come so easily an intellectual or social maladroitness 

m silence as she observes her ^o v ^ her f r j e nds. 

in contrast with the finesse a P . j en a nd women is found 

Adult Conflict. Mental conflict to judge between 

on every hand. One ex P e ” e "f , tion in determining what is the 
two possible but opposed hn j:i emma in effecting conjugal rela- 
honorable course to pursue m f •’ moral issues, in deciding 

tionships and family ad jus tine , interpreting laws written and 

what is duty and what is pnv S ’ re j - ous principles and beliefs, 
unwritten, in justifying and ap P of t he day, and in the expendi- 
in solving pobtical and social q . d 2 nd dissension are rife m the 
re of one’s talents and money. maturity who are no 


ture of one’s talents and money. -—- ^ maturity who are nor 

world, and there are few P“£eg h of their ome and 

compelled by force of circumstance to pass 



Chapter 

To be or not to be: that is the question' 
Whether ’ tit nobler in the wind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing, end them. 

hamlet’s soliloquy 
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MENTAL CONFLICT 

The Meaning of Conflict. Hamlet’s soliloquy, which we recall 
from our high school study of Shakespeare, is a masterful portrayal 
of inner conflict and turmoil. Hamlet is tom by two opposing im- 
pulses; the one, to suffer in silence the bitterness which he feels over 
the murder of his father and the realization that the murderer is now 
king and husband to Hamlet’s mother; the other, to still forever the 
mad fires within his soul by ending it all in suicide. Only Shakespeare, 
the master playwright-psychologist, could have portrayed mental 
conflict in a character so superbly as has been done in Hamlet. 

Conflict does not exist alone, however, in the characters and per- 
sonahties of literature. Conflict occurs in every human being who 
ns himself harboring two mutually incompatible desires or impulses. 
Just as Hamlet cannot achieve serenity by continuing to live and y® c 
cannot bring himself to achieve serenity by taking his own life, so a 
harassed business man may see no way to retain his old standards of 
honesty and fair dealing and at the same time conduct a prosperous 
usmess against cut-throat competitors. His consciousness becomes, 
ere ore, ke Hamlet’s, a sort of battleground between the desire to 
oe true to his best impulses, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
esire to make a success of his enterprise. Similarly politicians and 
men in positions of responsibility and influence often find themselves 
con ronte with the necessity of choosing whether to do the honest 
ing or t e expedient thing, the thing which will redound morally 
to their credit or the thing which will make their purse longer and 
stouter. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” In attempting to choose 
between the two alternatives, one experiences mental conflict, the 
degree of which depends upon the power of the two opposed drives. 
Conflict in Childhood. As a matter of fact, life for all of us is 
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uunru^i, iiinoiui’, 

represents a negattve force that repels S 

‘‘to^tody'chemstry” a ^tM^^^^ n( l )r ^ 

overconte the repelling 

force of Sc and/or F 



pig 32 Two negative valences 

Fortunately, tt frequently happens that ^ 

valence operate simultaneously up p lffur e 33 will illustrate 

inevitable and clear decision without conflict figure 
such a situation 



+ F,g 33 A positive and a negative valence 

A student nurse (S) may be a ”f bTrepdW 1 by the idea (A) 
uate school for a higher degt * )• m „] etl nK her basic course, to be 
of returning to her family afte £ unt Here there is, at least on 
nursemaid to a wealthy but „ exac 2?e “tahe care-of-aunt” situation is 
the face of affairs, no c ° nbl ” dy « ld ea is attractive Other fac- 
repellent, the “go-on for-fonheM^ ^ s]mp , c 
tore being inconsequential, ('onijict is in general, healthful 

Out Unattnined Ob,ectrvcs ^ hcr handicaps to 

mere fact that a person is s gS harmoniously with o e 

mend her personality, to > ca ™ „„„ B the alternant e courses o 
around her, or to choose the " ,s “”™ n d, native of her good menta 
action or behavior that c ° nfron ' h ' ’ “rfe, but who chooses the easier 
health The person u ho does not st Sg j* ffers frequently from poor 
or the simpler among her » continuous struggle for any 

mental health Ac «3 best, who is eager .0 attain to 

who is possessed of ideals or stanoar 
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energy in evaluating their own doubts and uncertainties and in arriv- 
ing at some sort of livable and justifiable decision. Added to these 
social sources of conflict are the personal dilemmas arising out of 
dissatisfaction with our present lot or outlook and our concern for 
the future, the suspicions and hostilities which we experience fre- 
quently with regard to those with whom we are thrown in contact, 
and the frictions and tensions that we occasionally experience toward 
the personalities of our own friends and relaltives. 

Lewin’s Topological Concept. An interesting and helpful point of 
view with reference to conflict is embodied in the so-called topologi- 
cal theory of Kurt Lewin. According to Lewin’s conception, some 
objects and situations possess a positive valence; that is to say, they 
tend to attract or draw us toward them. Others are said to possess 
negative valence, and hence tend to repel us. Borrowing from an 



Fig 31. Two positive valences 


electrochemical analogy, Lewin conceives every area or “field” _ °f 
experience to comprise objects, conditions and circumstances exerting 
varying kinds and degrees of pull or valence. Our behavior becomes, 
from this point of view, the resultant adjustment to these “field 
forces outside the organism. To illustrate valence, let us suppose 
that a student nurse is offered, at the close of her basic course, a 
scholarship to continue graduate study; as an alternative she has, of 
course, the opportunity to enter at once upon the practice of her 
profession. Either alternative is attractive. Figure 31 illustrates dia- 
grammatically the pulling power of these two possible “field forces’ • 
b represents the nurse in question; Gd is the “go-to-graduate-school 
alternative; Pr, the “begin-to-practice-nursing” alternative. The two 
arrows (vectors) show the pulling power of each “field.” S will 
obviously undergo a considerable degree of conflict during the 
process of arriving at a decision as to which course she shall follow. 

. negative valences may also cause conflict in an individual, as 
Figure 32 will indicate: 

Let S represent a student nurse who enjoys everything in the nursing 
curriculum except chemistry: that subject she finds difficult. If she 
fails in it, however, she cannot be graduated. Sc (study of chemistry ) 
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the undesirable effects of thwarting in a person who could not accept 
her misfortune rationally and healthfully. f £ ve 

A devoted young mother lost her only ch, Id, a ^smah boy 
in an automobile accident. On the a te playing about the dining 
before it happened the little chap h " d P cr ^ v f ed unde r the table 

room with a ball of twine. In h is play When the 

and had woven the mine in and out and left the 

call came to go for a ride in the ant omobde hemn ott a: 0^ ^ 
web of twine fastened abouttfw f ^ dlstracted mother du- 

killed within the next hour. That e and hugged the 

covered the twine. Hyrterically, s e P ^ ^ trembled on the 

table legs in her arms. For months • ^ for hours at a time 

verge of insanity and gibbered ove ove ; t . For several years 

every day, permitting nobody to un j t0 t hi s grim reminder 

she remained inconsolable, clinging P 

of the little boy whom she had lost. ^ the realization 

Here is a pathetic case of a mother w rh ’ ildr e n which is so precious 
of that goal of parenthood and love , , , 0 f adjusting to her 
to all normal women, chose an onheakhfu y of reconci b a tion 
deprivation. Any one of a dozen ot p more rational and 

that she might have effected to her thwarting by 

salutary than this. Instead, however, hcartbro i( en though she 

accepting the circumstance, griefs j, ind 0 f child welfare work, 

was, and by throwing herself into som e new interest like 

into social or community service, r occupy her mind and per- 
music or art or club work ° r „fJr arief, she adjusted morbidly, 
chance after a time turn the edg rnn fli c t in her own personality 
and so, ineffectually. The degree o years her personality was 

continued unabated and undimims • 

dominated by conflict and } the lesson that when 

One can hardly start too early m hfcw I it * the part of 

she is thwarted in achieving would have liked, but which 

wisdom to substitute for the thi g ^ things which He within 
prove to be unobtainable, other desnableUi ^ ^ «d 

reach and the possession of y t satisfaction as she migh 

shortly perhaps yield her quite * in the first instance. The 

experienced had she not met £ essential for two reasons, 

achievement of compensatory ) 0 f m ind, which niust^^ 

first, in the interest of comm«dI«<*ot d i„ the interest of 


continued P if 3CC nd second, in the interest of 
tafned'V one“fa‘to five with hm^a, ^ which one’s moral ha ' ^ 
continued effort and achievetn W, did the mother ref 

suffers. To brood over the thwarting, as eu 
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better things for herself and to improve the lot of others Most men 
and women who achieve do so because they put forth determination 
and effort, either to conquer their own baser natures or to master the 
objective, material world about them 
But not every individual succeeds in obtaimng her objectives as 
we have noted in a preceding chapter Some are beyond her reach 
some elude her grasp just when she would close her fingers upon 
them Sometimes obstacles which she cannot surmount lie across her 
pathway, sometimes she is lacking in the determination and perse 
verance necessary to dnve her toward her goals, sometimes she loses 
courage or else, from a consciousness of defects or limitations within 
her own character, she ceases struggling to achieve and settles back 
into defeat— now accepting her failure philosophically, now de 
jectedly or bitterly Besides of course, there are many people whom 
everybody knows who are turned aside by the first minor obstacle 
that presents itself, they decide that the rough road of achievement 
—whether of character or of material rewards— is too difficult, and 
they are content to give up without a struggle Such individuals may 
indeed become economic problems, but they will hardly become 
psychological or psychiatric ones Their failure neither discourages 
nor arouses them They follow the line of least resistance and get on 
^nely, with themselves and with everybody else They may, kke 
ansas to take either themselves or their lacks anc 

door PS Senously ’ bem S content merely to fiddle away in the cabin 

Many of us, however, have our objectives and spend the major 
amount of our natural lifetime striving to achieve them Young people 
se o in life in the mam hopeful eager and ambitious At their best 

ey are impassioned with zeal to reform society or to impress their 
virile young personalities constructively and redemptively upon the 
vor about them Witness, for example the lofty sentiments ex 
presse in thousands of class mottoes and poems and prophecies that 
are recited and applauded m thousands of high schools every June 
t J e yea f s , cro P of adventurers into life is turned forth into the 
world beyond the school 


adjustment and maladjustment 

Mcan, fS Adjustment Unfortunately, failure to reach their 
j cues is likely to be the lot of many people as they pass out of 
>outh into maturity and on into middle life Thwarted in the realiza 
tion o their desires and goals they may or may not adjust hyg»en> 
call) to the thuartings The following incident will illustrate clearl) 
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these arts nor the S eneral ' n ““ , f“ving n to d go througlfcXge"^* 
There are numbers more who are striving to g » occupations 

a fifth-rate mind, or who are vocational y set down m 

for which they are by confinue to plod out 

unsuited; and there are to ” over impos- 

weary days in a vain and hop ^ Qr pro f ess i 0 nal pathways, 

sible obstructions in their economic, P they have 

By force of habit they continue J climb ^ and 

fallen, having neither the courag 

start off in a new direction. . re act ually insuperable, to 

On the assumption that the otoacles amactua y # hygieni . 

turn about and strike out on Adjustment by attack is a virtue 

cally sane and healthful thing ° • ^ ghe is progr essing, although 

only so long as one has confi ^ somet i me s merely to hold a 

the fact should not be lost sight mri It becomes in such 

line may be the part of wisd worth holding, or whether by 

cases a question of whether the onc w ill not be fortifying 

yielding it and taking up a new p health and adjustment, 

her pereonality and improving her mental J endowed, 

^Adjustment by »>«“*“ " 5. ta ts not worth the 
if her obstacles are unsutmountabh e, , oi r . „ soun d alternative 

holding, then there still remains ta : P^ t do m abandon the struggle 
for the thwarted individual. 1 Q f defeat is likely to under- 

and admit defeat, for acknowledgm J ^ makjng new attacks 
mine our personalities and £, to substitute for an unobtain- 

upon new tasks. It bec ° meS b “ C wilPyield compensatory satisfaction. 

able objective some other tha everybody finds her happiness in 
We are compelled to leam ' d LL with which she drives toward a 
this world in the confidence an P the conl placent resig- 

limited number of worthwhile goak and m. g{ otheni t h„ 

nation with which she emtom thcm so me that are P°«ntia 


nation with which she can turn “wXm'somethat are potentially 
are beyond her reach 'ubst.mnng for them ^ ^ ^ 

achievable. In this balance their happiness and serenit) . Lc 

pensating successes most P'f'.T.'T W j . . 

us note a few examples of substttu ed go ,afc. ■ schoIar and ,hus 

A high sehoollad who scfolasneaUy upon J-Wj 

thwarted in 


:w cidii'p'-- r _ v. e a poor stnuiai - 

„„„ _chool lad who turns out to be ajP^^y upon h,s fel- 
thwarted in the desire to in, P^“ s f mechanical drawing. Convinced 
lows discovers that he has a tent f in the sense, he 


tnwartea in me uww- ■ * r , mechanical , 

lows discovers that he has a bent f‘ rm the aC adcmic sense, he 

that he can never b= a satisfae ory student ^ findi g h.tnsef 

transfers to a technical school and 1 has i ^ draggcd along close 

vocationally. A junior high sch h °“' ? b thc loner school learns to her 
to the ragged edge of failure through 
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above, to lament one’s fate, to admit defeat and sto P ^dy 
indulge in any of the forms of introversion which we sha1 ' | ' w 

discuss, is not worthy of any individual who possesses a p 
that is adequate to rational and normal living the 

Positive Ways of Ad)ustmg to Thwartmg What are th . ^ 
various ways, desirable or undesirable, by which one may ' ) 

the thwarting of her drives or purposes? We may say in g der 
there are two desirable or positive ways of ad)usting and a cons a 
ably larger number of undesirable or negative ways The r 
of this chapter will be devoted principally to a discussion of both 

C> i Adjustment by Attack For many a person who fails m arriving 
at her desired goal, all that is necessary is to revise her 
procedure, to make a different approach, or to reassemble her 
and attack again In other words, the mere fact that one s efforts 
failed in the initial drive must not be interpreted as indicating 
the end sought is unachievable She who gives up and wi 
from the field after the initial skirmish is a foolish person, not a 
one Granted that her objective is one worthy of obtaining, s e 
ill afford to refrain from throwing all her resources into the * fra Z» 
admit herself defeated before she has fairly started the fight ^ 
is sound mental hygiene in the homely old admonition If a 
you don’t succeed, try, try again ” . he 

To adjust to initial thwartmg by renewed attack implies that ^ 
individual is willing to face reality squarely If she deludes her 
regarding the size of the task, if she discounts the seriousness of 
obstacles that lie in her way, if she overestimates her own streng » 
if she closes her eyes to her personal shortcomings and deficienci > 
or if, in other words, she envisages either herself or her task in a > 
other than the clear light of actuality, without self deception a 
without prejudice, she will be likely to suffer defeat and hunuua 
The method of direct attack upon the problems which baffle us a^ 
which we fail in the earlier attempts to solve necessitates that ' ve 
honest with ourselves and face the whole situation in all its parts a 


from all the angles that bear upon it , wC 

Adjustment by attack implies also that the goal upon which 
are set shall be one that is within the possibilities of our achievem ^ 
To continue to thrust one’s head, as it were, against a stone wa 
more likely to be the part of folly than it is the part of wis ^ 
There are many individuals in the world who try to write ^ v g 

or compose music, or learn to speak a foreign tongue, who ^ 

neither the specialized capacities essential for successful practice 
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piece acceptance of the substituted objective, to the attainment of 
which he has transferred his energies and desu - ■ ^ the 

Overcompensation. Another danger conduct and overcovt- 

thwarted individual will go to extremes motivated by a 

pensate. As we have noted heretofore, " "lo^^n Those about'us, 
strong urge to be superior, to imp efforts to achieve these 

to win attention and recogmti - . , ; becoming artificial, 

things, not a few individuals make or ap . 

ridiculous, or extreme. Thwarted me f seek to compel recog- 

proval of their fellows, such P e °P . ^ condvlct . Individuals who 
nition by the unconventionality ^ stories they can 

throw dist in the eyes of then: ^°Xo, Lmod«tly“ who put on 
tell; who dress extravagantly °r P P ho str ike poses or 

airs and affect the mannerisms of th = ®. e " ^; inions . w ho cover up 
attitudes; who express “advanced or E _ P ^ £ conceal their 

their meager intellects by a ™ lubkn ®°V P B e re at ’learning: these are 
ignorance under the cloak “f an assu and the limelight 

among the hosts of people who . nou , how or are unable 

of attention and approval, yet wh pleasing and genuine 

to earn them by direct attack. subs ? itutc behavior 

recognition which some simpl of notoriety which can 

would win for them, they ach re 51? Such adjustments as 

rarely bring them satisfaction t j VK ra ther th3n positive, 

these are, as we shall observe presently, "^« v ' F ™ n the nuBC F , as for 
Positive Adjustment and the f ^Nurse^h ^ 
every other individual, direct a :j pnr ;fication with the task ahead 
adjustments. Complete and sustained ^ assuni e 

is 'taken for granted by ™ nursing, and I that 

and expect that she has embark P * or t f ie profession of her 
she has the purpose of P r *P ann jL r h ” thc moment at least, the dc- 
choice. Direct attack means * . has arrived at her goal as 

termination to follow through r duty or responsibility; 

a graduate nurse. It ™ ean ? ” Q unt of technical information and 
involves the mastery of a larg UODOSes a readiness to sacrifice 

professional and manual skill; i ■ P hare that might interfere 

whatever other interests or pla implies perseverance, faith- 

with her efficiency as a student nurse, it impi P 
fulness and quiet determination. a thoughtful inventor) 

It is an excellent plan for the nuree to ^ the purpose of 

of her personality, character an P L s he may have and of deciding 
identifying frankly such and aSmdes may appear neccs- 

upon whatever reNnsionofher consider the following, 

sary or desirable. Specifically, she nugn 
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delight that she can visualize a dress and make a pattern that wins 
the approval of the domestic science teacher. From an apprehensive 
and unhappy girl, she is transformed into an ambitious and hopeio 
one. An unattractive young woman, to whom fate has been unkin 
so far as endowment with good looks is concerned, sets herself the 
task of cultivating personal character traits such as genuineness, sym- 
pathy, cooperativeness, and the like, and experiences the great satis- 
faction of attracting to herself a large number of warm and faithful 
friends. A widower whose wife has been strongly interested in a 
certain local philanthropy, and has supported it faithfully by her 
work and her gifts, continues after her death to give it the same 
financial and moral support that his wife was accustomed to do, and 
in burying himself in its affairs adjusts after a fashion to his bereave- 
ment by ministering to others in need. 

Dangers in Compensating Behavior. There is, however, a danger 
in compensatory activities against which one must be on his guard 
Having made the substitution, it is essential for the individual to 
accept it in full equivalent for the thwarted objective and permit no 
lingering animosity or jealousy or rebellion to spoil the soundness or 
the adjustment. 

If, for example, the mediocre student, who substitutes for the origi- 
nal desire to go to college the furthering of his vocational proficiency 
by transferring from an academic high school to a technical school, 
allows himself to lament the necessity for his transfer and to develop 
an envy of all college-bound students, he may continue to be mal- 
adjusted to his surroundings as he was before. If the plain young 
woman, while striving to substitute for good looks— which she lacks— 
a fine personality— which she can bring to pass— develops also morbid 
and unpleasant jealousies of good-looking young women whom she 
knows or meets, and rebels against the harshness of fate in making 
her own features plain, she may not only fail to achieve her substitute 
goal of a winsome personality but she may likewise fail in genera 
adjustment to life. If the widowed husband continues to support the 
favorite philanthropy of his wife after her death but never identifies 
himself whole-heartedly with it, he may remain embittered toward 
Providence, or else so introvertedly lost in soul-harrowing reminis- 
cence of his dead wife that he cannot find solid ground beneath his 
feet again. 

Adjustment by substitution is efficient and hygienically salutary 
only when the individual who does the compensating is willing to 
cultivate in himself the fine art of wholesome appreciation of those 
who have not been thwarted as he has, and of wholesome and com- 
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admit to herself that she has 

gle any further. One must maintain h “ se “^j“ 3 ' some plausible 
herself at all costs. In consequence, d her subsequent 

excuse by which to explain away her failure “‘“form, adjust- 
flight from the thwarted ob;ective. n 1 s j, ut himself away 

ment by flight is seen in the hermit f°° S “ “adtoe^pe from 
from his fellows; in the tramp, ™ h ° ™ 1 . di ^ idual w h 0 finds 

an uncomfortable environment; in ^.P.^'^VoTor will not face, 
in insanity refuge from a situation d ;„ht ; observable in 

In its less extreme form, ad )“ st ”'" ,^ es about them, who will 
people who close their eyes to t e oro b]ems ahead, who refuse to 
not fortify themselves to meet t P them of who eva fi e 0 r 
accept the implication o( events other adjustive types 

sidestep the harsher things. These a fleeing from their 

will occur to the reader . o .llustrate those whojmn ^ ^ ^ 

proper objectives instead of P ushin S f . psyc hologists have given 
flight forms of adjustments to thwart g psyc b fhese mech - 
the term mechanisms of introverswn. There^te sere 
anisms, only a few of which will be e Q „ fw Mechanism. 

Mechanisms of Inrtoversion. borrowed from the well known 
The term “sour grapes has been adjustme nt adopted 

fable and applied to the method achievement of their oli- 

by many people who are thwanedmth^ach 1 ^ ^ f 

jectives. After making an .‘"“nL " he proverbial fox, and content 
desired goal, they turn asid , thing they desired was not 

themselves with the consolation t u at further efforts to obtain it 
worth having, anyway, or per u ere j s a neat little way of 

would not be worthy of the _seek . ^ ind!vidm i shall admit 

adjusting to defeat. It does no fl { erscve rance in attacking; 

either her own inadequacy or her la F or self cn ticism. The 

it does not necessitate indulgence r omI f 0 n examples are the unsuc- 
thing just is not worth the havi g. ^ d t hat the job would have 
cessful candidate for a position '1*1” didn’t cate for it for that reason; 
been too taxing, anyway, and wealth because riches were n 

or the Door man who did not ,. Yn ressed himself as be 


or tne poor man who did not dcs * r ='™ 0 jessed himself as being 
worth the bother; or the childless man whm # responsibility, 
glad that he had no children unpopular woman who is tha 

and often even a liability; or n0D ularity by indulging in the 

that she does not care to purchase . , 


or extravagant that the bo«md 

tioned is not satisfaction at all. Just as 
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Do I tend more to be 


Dominant, or submissive 5 
Industrious or lazy? 
Resourceful, or helpless 5 
Cooperative, or selfish 5 


Optimistic, or cynical 5 
Serene, or apprehensive 5 
Alert, or muddled? 
Courageous, or cowardly 5 


Facing reality, or adjustment by attack, implies that the individual 
must take into account her shortcomings as well as her redeeming 
qualities Many people find it distasteful to attempt any kind of self 
analysis, the sensible person, however, is eager to know her liabilities, 
along with her assets, in order that she may adjust intelligently to 
her opportunities 

The list of oppositional traits suggested above can be greatly ex- 
tended by anybody who is seriously concerned with improving her 
own chances of successful achievement If the student finds, for 
example, on self analysis, that she is an apprehensive, gloomy, fo re 
bodmg sort of person, she needs no psychologist to suggest to her 
that these are poor attitudes to build into a harmonious personality, 
and that a rational optimism is to be desired in everybody Or, if she 
Li , other ne S atl ve propensities or attributes in her makeup, she 
Should set about a personality housecleaning that will help to release 
her from such influences 

The point here is, of course, that closing one’s eyes to her short 
comings and imperfections is dubious behavior for anybody One 
must face her hmitations admit them to herself, and then attack Ir 
ey resist her best efforts at dislodging— few of them will if she 
persists— then she will be compelled to accept the inevitable and find 
P, rom > sin g means of compensating for them If, for example, 
WkfS that her eyes are t0 ° far a P art * her e ars too large, or her 
f °°P eat or small to suit her, she must accept these conditions 
® vl ta e, forget about them promptly and cultivate such com 
P a j ln £? traits of mind as will more than make up for these liabilities 
by Fh , ght Man y People in the world have failed in 
™ k Up ° n their obstacl es, have not been able or willing to 
S tl! i objectives or plans, and in consequence have hauled 
c ? lors and taker * to their psychological heels By fleeing 
harshness of reality and the bitterness of failure and thwart- 
y ave arnve d at a kind of adjustment, known to the psy- 
chologists as introversion, which ought properly not to be called 
adjustment at all it should better be called a pseudo adjustment or 
even a maladjustment 

This psychological fleeing from obstacles and failures is a curious 
and interesting form of response The person who flees would never 
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tremendous in mosc of us that we seize u P on Blam- 

ahvays-at-hand mechanism as a ready means of self ■ B >™ 

inn serves as a great self deceiver, and while tve sometimes see 
through” ourselves when we stop to think about it, the fact remains 
to /or many peoyi this type 0 P f adjustment is quite as unconscious 

35 There are several other kinds of 

introversional adjustments to thwarting of ^ j^which 

Rationalization is adjustment by a sort of . ine-nd M “ r . 
the maladjusted person protects her ego from self to the 

shalling “good” reasons for her « aTye“ vho 

actual reasons. Thus, awoman a c oat WO uld bring 

covets the attention which the posses nmrection for “this 

her, explains that fur coats m « be cheaper in the end, or 

■pSr - - 

possession. fri re dnce the poignancy of one’s 

Identification, or the tend ncy < :o ^ ^ of others , 

thwartings by seemg herself in tne hic h t i, e individual appro- 

is another form of defense me ^J“ . cn : oy . Thus, the unlettered 
priates to herself the esteem which y none toQ rosy _ jden- 

and toil-worn scrub woman, whose actress before her who 

tifies her questing personaUty with that ^theac^ss ^ ^ 

possesses wealth, power, beauty, absorbed body, mind and 

three hours she loses her identity “^“rf^sdver Screen, 
soul, into the personality of s ° m jn t i nc t from daydreaming. The 
In this sense, identification > ■«** tana = * £ instigated b 

latter, however, sometimes called fantasy, J mechanism is 

objective stimulation. More tjp ;c J t - u j[ re jn t o her own 

aroused subjectively, and the dreamer gives tun 

d Tcommon form of childish “^^^10^ 

version, in which the thwarted youngster imaging ^ 

achieved in actuality the things from attaining his goals, 

plauded by those who have P^f^'” h ™Uvork or in his social 
Thus, the boy who has been fai g n t0 m an's estate returning 

endeavors in fancy sees h'nwelf g wi[h an cqu j p age of splendor 
in triumph to the scenes of his y . As a true conquering 

that dazzles the blinking eyes ° d j • g |, neV er deigning to bend 

hero, he passes them by wi.h hcad hdd ^ , chlld _ 3nd 

to their now proffered fnendli 
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to have the luscious grapes, so the unsuccessful applicant would 
to get the job, the poor man would dearly love to be possessed 
riches, the childless man would give almost anything for children 
his own, and the unpopular woman would like to be admired i 
sought after. 

The sour grapes mechanism is not, then, a rational form of adji 
ment but a deceptive one. One adopts it to protect her ego and 
defend herself from her own censuring. To acknowledge failure 
achieving one s desires is not pleasant if one recognizes the rea 
for that failure to be in her own laziness, sloth, improvidence, 
shortcomings, but if one explains away her lack of achieving by 
sour grapes logic, that it is silly to strive for things that are worth 
or perchance even dangerous, she can continue to respect her re; 
unrespectable personality and live very comfortably with herself. 

Other people, however, may not fare so well at her hands. 1 
circumstance that the person who has been thwarted in the atti 
ment of some desire or goal observes that others have achie- 
similar things, renders her extremely liable to develop traits of s 
f . 10 ”; J eaIou sy, envy and other unlovely attitudes toward success 
individuals who have “arrived.” No doubt if Mr. Fox had obscr 

r ll i!I? hbor °J J 1 ? Y ho could ) um P higher or who had a Ion, 
n , succeeded in knocking down and devouring the grapes, 

unnn rhl? *“ e ? fter . ver y unsocial toward him If we look • 
J? w. atl f ln(luscr ' a t and economic and material world ab 

thnJlrV J countle s examples of the envv and dislike 

those who fewo faded for those who have succeeded. 

instead nS Tmn S Mechanism. It is more flattering to one’s egc 
is able m 1 cen ^ rin S herself for her carelessness or inadvertence, i 
terial nhWr cai ? se her failure to somebody else, or some r 
commonly tohfV 5 2 ™ ethod of adjusting to thwarting quite 
anism The cr. a °^ s ^ rved ainon g people as is the sour grapes mei 
?heTnstrncro? ent ’ f ? r CXam P le ’ wh o fails in a test blames it up 
or faulty nren can . tanker ° us ness instead of upon her own neglige, 
car blames 3 ,P arat ? on » *h e motorist who has collided with anotl 
lavs his Donr ™ ° tker dnver f°r the accident; the illegible penn 
demns his rnnl r T^j°f 3 scratc hy pen; the bungling workman c< 
indifference ^VK he , defeated P ollt,cal candidate, the weather, or i 
the vouncr f electorate, or the unfair tactics of his oppone 
difficulty *tn her" ^ urse ,’ censu red for being slow, may attribute i 
au 71 H S 3tients man X demands. 

Swnr other common examples of the blaming mechani 
indicate how prone we humans are to impute to others the cause 
our embarrassments and failures. The urge to safeguard the ego is 
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tremendous in most of us that \ve seize u P on 
ahvays-at-hand mechanism as a ready means of self ) ust ^“ t1 ^; BI * 
ing serves as a great self deceiver, and while we sometimes see 
through” ourselves when we stop to think about it, the fact remains 
a ma”; people this type o’f adjustment is quite as unconscious 

*7 There are several other kinds of 

introversional adjustments to thwarting of our wh ich 
Rationalization is adjustment by a sort of °“- s ‘ de j,J e “ 0 n ” n r f ^ „ ar - 
the maladjusted person protects her ego from *e f * e 

shalling “good” reasons for her conduct and dosmg her eyes to m 

actual reasons. Thus, a woman who can , .11 afford ate "“J* 
covets the attention which the possession protection for “this 

her, explains that fur coats are t o "e c he a per1 n th end, or 

oS. »to her 

P ™«fion, or 

priates to herself the esteem wluch ^ £ nonc t00 rosy , jden- 

and toil-worn scrub woman, wh It rf ^ actre ,. s before her w ho 
tides her questing personality with together, and for two or 

possesses wealth power, b . eaut ?’ h ■ absorbed, body, mind and 
three hours she loses her identity a l she : is aos ^ ^ scree n. 

soul, into the personality of some di5t inct from daydreaming. The 

In this sense, identtficatton b not dttttn« ^ £ j^ed by 

latter, however, sometimes calle J j fantasy mechanism is 
objective stimulation. More typical >' the t0 her own 

aroused subjectively, and the dreamer gives 

d A^ommon form of 

version, in which the thwarted youngster imagines ^ 

achieved in actuality the thin ? s d him from attaining his goals, 

plauded by those who have Pf school work or in his social 

Thus, the boy who has been J" ™” to ma„'s estate returning 
endeavors in fancy sees hl P?. c f . h ®d p-jth an equipage of splendor 
in triumph to the scenes of his bo> ,’ ctors ^s a true conquering 
that dazzles the blinking eyes of never deigning to bend 

hero, he passes them by with head held hg^ Many . child-and 
to their now proffered fncndli 
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probably, too, many adults— have those introversional moments of 
fantasy in which one’s shortcomings have been swept away and re- 
placed with success and achievement. 

Opposite the conquering hero is the suffering hero, who achieves 
his heroism through the fantasy that because of the harshness or fault 
of his relatives, friends, associates or neighbors, he has been compelled 
to sally forth into the cold world to battle it alone, and in doing 
battle has lost his life in the unequal struggle. Now, in fancy, he 
beholds the flattering spectacle of all those associates of yesterday 
doing homage before his bier, prostrate with remorse that they were 
so cruel, and now appreciating only when he lies dead before them 
the worth of a real hero. Many a child and youth thus looks in upon 
his own obsequies and thrills with a satisfaction that he cannot experi- 
ence in reality. 

Still another defense mechanism is to be noted in various ailments 
and indispositions which are often associated with failure and thwart- 
If one cannot achieve his goals by the expenditure of the efforts 
ot which he is capable or which he is willing to put forth, he may 
by simulating disease or defect escape the criticism that he has failed 
m his objectives. Such symptoms of physical impairment are not 
ramped up consciously as a means of escape; typically they are hit 
upon y unconscious trial and error and, by incapacitating the victim, 
save him from the stinging humiliation that he is a failure. Psycho- 
^ rotlc ? eo P j commonly find salvation in this mechanism. Thus, a 
rW- P d « e opS a cramped right arm; a mediocre singer, a 
f C f oat affection; a failing student, severe migraine or perhaps 
f ^ eyesight; a lazy person, gastric distress. Often the ailment 
annpai-° rtf 80 * 1 !?* S }* n f d as reaI enough; later on, when thwartings 
, e ^dividual recalling the sympathy and attention he re- 
ailmpnf ^ ma y now unconsciously resort to the former 

as t-hp “ v* m lt: escape from blame and self criticism. Hysteria, 
thoncrh P ,/ C *T ^ CI l ows Is usually a psychic condition at root, 
or in a K«iirf^ peered widely in an impaired muscular system 
or in a balky organism. 

THE MEANING OF INTEGRATION 

in this chapter the problem of mental 
' the individual. We have noted that conflict arises when 

Trlv.lvT 3 d ln i attaln,n g one’s desires and goals, and that, since 
relatively few people ever achieve all of their purposes, there is likely 
“ be LS? v".' ! n most of us somc degree of conflict. When we arc 
thwarted, it is imperative in the interest of our mental health that we 
make some form of adjustment that will bring us satisfaction. Ad- 
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iustment by attack is the most rational, provided of course the goal 

S beyond our reach, in which event adjustment by some sort of 

substitution remains the sensible alternative. 

people run away and seek to adjust to them fadurt S J/.' 

some form of introversion or fantasy. Such a pr °“ d ^ B “ tban 

with good principles of mental hygiene ° ^ what, then, is 

that it fails to promote integration of the personality 

“Zm to root meaning, it is obvious that miration ta®*> ; g* 

cross purposes with itself that ser ty ^ mlity beC ause it 
A personality that is constantly a £motional stresse s arc so 

is a disunified, disintegrated pers ty- oersonality may 

opposed to one another that the s ai P disordered and 

almost if not quite reach the hrealang pomt n ^e a te 

disjointed mind of the insane person one sees dismteg 

'Th'; integrated personality is, them the ^fgo aK “or 

of serving as a battleground for compensated or sublimated, 
unattainable desires that have n f thwart ings and rebuffs, has suc- 
for discouragement and . rcB T-J nun , 0 ses into a coordinated pattern 
ceeded in drawing together al P sm00 thly and easily. The in- 
into which all the constituent pa lcve ] has adjusted satisfyingly to 
tegrated personality has foun thc pathway to the 

its major thwartings, and has s oses c f life and conduct it 

achievement of whatever goals a p _ £ jj regrets, jealousies, 
has adopted as desirable and ac ^’'- ha r" yielded to the unifying 
envies, fears and misgivings, rest : drivc ,h a t holds the individual 

and purposeful momentum of aPV ^ place for con flict in such 

upon his predetermined path. T hecause the energies of which 

an integrated and unified perso , . driving him to his goal, 

the individual is possessed I art which rhe psychic 
The contrast between such a p conflict is tremendous, 

energies are dissipated by turmoil and conflict 

TTIF NURSE AND INTROVERSION 

. m e ver\' voung person of the dangers 
It is perhaps necessary tov 2 f course, one can justify resort- 

of introversion. T° a Hrnircd e-ctent:, course^ ^ achieve d her ob- 
ing occasionally to fanciful 1 - »» j 0 ; n g or when she is resting 

,e«hes. men one is wean' from *d! dou*. 
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for a renewed attack, to indulge in a wee bit of fantasy in which one 
has actually reached the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow does 
no particular harm, provided she brings herself back to earth and 
resumes her efforts at real achievement The spectacle which she has 
gained of herself victorious may serve as fresh motivation to drive 
her forward For the most part, however, we do not advance by 


introversion, we advance, as we have seen, by attack 
Like everybody else, the nurse may be inclined to spend more time 
and effort than is wise in rationalizing her failures or in imagining 
her successes She should therefore cultivate the practice of facing 
reality as it is, of unmasking the “sour grapes” disguise and the 
“blaming’ disguise and all the rest, and of looking at herself and her 
tasks naturally and honestly She will do well to cultivate a healthy 
suspicion of tendencies she may have to indulge in such mechanisms 
as we have been considering in the last few pages Instead of fleeing 
from things as-they are, blaming her shortcomings and failures upon 
others, or of daydreaming herself into happiness, let her rather strive 
rationally and openly toward the achievement of her goals— personal 
social, professional Let her struggle to eliminate discordant notes of 
conflict and rebellion and seek to attain to the priceless boon of an 
integrated and harmonious personality Real satisfaction and hap pi 
ness lie only in integration, in disunity and disintegration, by the 
same token, he discomfort and misery 
It is important, too, that the nurse comprehend the subtle role 
which flight and introversion mechanisms play in the psychology of 
er patients There is no question that the unwillingness to face their 
mutations and failures bears no small contributory relationship to 
e i s of body as well as mind that fasten themselves upon people 
e person who is running away from life or who is rationalizing his 
ai ures is subjecting his personality to a tremendous amount of men- 
tai stram and even torture, which may and frequently does lead to 
whptv , 050 ? 13110 Furthermore, when he becomes physically iH» 
' ” A, ® r k om tIus or fra m other adequate cause, the inner, unsolved 
? beco ™ e more acute and disrupting than normally and con- 
and baffling ^ 61 ^ pr0 ^ em carm S for him far more complex 

m W ^°’ *i 0r f xam pk> 1S suffering from gastric or digestive 
and Wh0 13 at the same time tom with inner turmoil 
f a business incompetence which is coming to be more and 
"T* T th ? e years ’ P resents a far more difficult problem 
th f n he ' vou ld if his trouble were purely physical 
Whether or not his mental conflict was a causative element in bring- 
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ing on his digestive disorder, it is patent that it will be a factor to be 
reckoned with in his restoration to health 

thought problems for the student 

non 5 How seriously are you seekmg for a solution adjustment to 

2 Cite several examples known to you of sound and satisiying 

thwartings or failures , r thf . dan .j ers of adjustment by sub 

5 — d goals which have been effective, and 

anism 5 In what sense may these forms of mtroversmn 

respects are they likely to he . to yD „r nonce What 

5 Present illustrations of rationalizing * ‘ aiding a person to 

purpose does the mechanism of rationalization sea 

adjust to thwartings 5 . , k __j m w hich you resorted to the 

6 Do you recaU any occasions m your s «isfaction of thwartings 5 To 

conquering hero form of introversion for the satisract 

the suffering hero form 5 Explain h the a j me nts of which indi- 

7 Do you have any special mechanisms rather than trie 

viduals complain may sometimes Explain _ „ 

symptoms of organic disease or ^ Wald’s “The House on Henry Street. 

8 Read Reid’s ‘ The Great Physic™ “d Walds ^ J|ustrated by thcS e 

Contrast and compare the methods of meeting 

two outstanding persons , f twenty-four hours 3nd label the 

9 Carefully analyze your own beta v ao r : 

adjustments you tend to make to s 

(a) Criticism by a supervisor 

(b) Greeting unacknowledged by a sen 

( c ) An uncooperative patient 
W> A class scheduled on 

(e) Inability to answer when called o 

(f) “No letters today” tf , fimsh assignments 

(g) Need of working overtime to finish » b 

(M Fa, lure to recent mv.tat.ons ro dances ^ m t|M psyc hology class 
<0 The blundering recitation of your a hvays differs from that of the 
(,) The arguing of a classmate avhose opinion 

other students nlace herself in the patients P 

10 Can the nurse with a sivid imagma :io PJJJ^ for {he patient 5 May i she » 

the extent that many conflicts tnay un d e rstandmg of the panent 

serve to direct a good adjustment by her 

fiicts 5 Give illustrations common at various age leve 

11 Illustrate, by diagram. conflicts whwl ^ beIongmE these different gro p» 

consider how you could help P frMiacnt 

develop positive habits of adj reminds her coworkers ^ 

12 Discuss the adiusonent of the student “ Ur . „f the supers isor who 

inters als that she is considered a B her great vunie 

into consetsanons the statement that to, 
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for a renewed attack, to indulge in a wee bit of fantasy in winch « 
has actually reached the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow 
no particular harm, provided she brings herself back to eartn 
resumes her efforts at real achievement. The spectacle which s e 
gained of herself victorious may serve as fresh motivation to n 
her forward. For the most part, however, we do not advance Dy 
introversion, we advance, as we have seen, by attack. 

Like everybody else, the nurse may be inclined to spend more u 
and effort than is wise in rationalizing her failures or in imagining 
her successes. She should therefore cultivate the practice of facing 
reality as it is, of unmasking the “sour grapes” disguise and t e 
“blaming” disguise and all the rest, and of looking at herself and e 
tasks naturally and honestly. She will do well to cultivate a heal y 
suspicion of tendencies she may have to indulge in such mechanism 
as we have been considering in the last few pages. Instead of fleeing 
from things-as-they-are, blaming her shortcomings and failures upon 
others, or of daydreaming herself into happiness, let her rather strive 
rationally and openly toward the achievement of her goals— persona , 
social, professional. Let her struggle to eliminate discordant notes o 
conflict and rebellion and seek to attain to the priceless boon of an 
integrated and harmonious personality. Real satisfaction and happi- 
ness he only in integration; in disunity and disintegration, by the 
same token, lie discomfort and misery. . 

It is important, too, that the nurse comprehend the subtle role 
which flight and introversion mechanisms play in the psychology ° 
her patients. There is no question that the unwillingness to face their 
limitations and failures bears no small contributory relationship to 
the ills of body as well as mind that fasten themselves upon people- 
The person who is running away from life or who is rationalizing his 
failures is subjecting his personality to a tremendous amount of men- 
tal strain and even torture, which may and frequently does lead to 
psychosomatic ills. Furthermore, when he becomes physically 1 « 
whether from this or from other adequate cause, the inner, unsolve 
conflicts become more acute and disrupting than normally and con- 
sequently render the problem of caring for him far more comply 
and baffling. 

The man who, for example, is suffering from gastric or digestive 
malfunctioning, and who is at the same time tom with inner turmoi 
regarding a business incompetence which is coming to be more an 
more obvious with the years, presents a far more difficult problem 
for his nurse than he would if his trouble were purely physica . 
Whether or not his mental conflict was a causative element in bring* 
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reckoned with in his restoration to health. 
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factor to be 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

tion’ How seriously are you seeking for satisfying adjustment to 

2. C.te several examples known to yon of sound and y S 

thwartings or failures. dangers of adjustment by sub- 

J - h-fto-gj ' Th!ch havs been “ 

anism 5 In what sense may these torms , 

respects are they likely to be decried^ >"^, e to y0 ur notice. What 
5. Present illustrations of ranonaimig that ™ ^ aiding a person to 

purpose does the mechanism of rationalized) 

adjust to thwartings 5 _ . .kuahood in which you resorted to die 

6 ' “conquermg^hero f“tattovetsion for the satisfaction of thwartuigs 

2. Do'yotThiive £?£S5 - 

viduals complain_tnay i=r « 


symptoms of organic disease House on Heny Street.; 

, STS? bo,1IS “ d ' ' 

adjustments you tend to maice t 
(a) Criticism by a supervisor . r 

{ b ) Greeting unacknowledged by 
(c) An uncooperative paoent. 

Ml A class scheduled on ?£**** £*£ 

(e) Inability to answer when calle 

(f) “No letters today.* fin5sh assignments 

<g) Need of working overtime to n 

(W Failure to receive invitation. I to •*”«* ^ the psychology cte. 

S SSSSf.'SSi %£&-*"»**-*“*“**• 

,0 Cau ,hc°"h ?tiv,d imagmation jJSJSf-tSffWKK 

of 1 P5 7 ‘ z 

diets 5 Give illustrations. common at various age levels ana 

II. Illustrate, by diagram, <w>fl.co "kwh belonging in these ddfetem groups 
consider how you could help P 5 ' 1 

develop positive hab.rs of adiuranem- reminds her coworVers 
12 Discuss the ad,ustment of thesmdent^ of , hc supetvoor who weaves 

inters als that she is considered a last „ b her great virtue. 

■mo conversations the statement that 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Bulhs, H E , and Kelly, C W Human Relations tn Action New York, G P 

Putnam’s Sons, 1954 

Read especially these chapters 

Chapter 3, ‘ When Emotions Conflict ” 

Chapter 9, ‘ Do You Get Along Well with Yourself?" 

Chapter 11, ' Relax— Take It Easy ’ 

Chapter 13, 1 Morale ’ 

Chapter 14 * Don t Dodge Emotional Problems ” 

2 Munn, N Psychology 2nd ed Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1954 

This widely used text contains a considerable amount of material relevant 
to the present discussion Refer to the index for good leads 

3 Ruch, F L Psychology and Life 4th ed Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Com 

pany, 1953 

In Chapter 14, Personal Adjustment Problems m Group Living, will oe 
found an excellent presentation of such topics as problems of marriage, group 
dynamics cooperation competition, etc 

4 Shaw, F J and Ort, R S Personal Adjustment tn the American Culture New 

York Harper and Brothers 1953 

An attempt to relate personal adjustment to the social environment 
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What unknovm seas of feeling lie in man, 
and will from time to time break through. 

H. W. LONGFELLOW 


EMOTIONAL STATES AND TENSIONS 


the psychologic concept of feeling 

Popular Misuse of Term *Fedta£ J prhteTy u^than 

English language that are more loosely ’ and i PH p “feel” sleepy; 
is the verb “to feel”, We say for is about 

we “feel” warm; we feel cold, ^ j n a gj V en place before, 

to happen; one has a “feeling tha “feeling” of friendliness, of a 

We speak of a “feeling” of need, of a S „ fcels ,. certain or 

“feeling” of respect. A man “feels sym pathy, of pity, 

uncertain, excited or serene, he h connections we employ 

of disgust. In these and in d ^ f ee l” whenever we wish 

indiscriminately some form of t e an d 0 f ten quite withou 

any C refTren« e to ^ssenrial'^hysical conditions of agreeableness or o 

Really Is* ofa'geS 

“feeling” must be limited to 1 J . e one hand, or of unpleas 
bodily state either of pleasantn , st . muU that make for a genera 
antness, on the other. In genera , t h e organism is comforta 

feeling of pleasurableness arise , e w hen one is comfort 3 y 

and functioning smoothly, as, o ^ ^^’^d sleepy. Unpleasura 

relaxed and resting or when o hand, when the organism 

feelings are experienced, on t e ate j y as when one is hungry 
uncomfortable or functioning in ®. one j s nervously wrought P 
and cannot appease his hunger; , n one is cold and canno g 
and tosses sleeplessly on his be , 

comfortable. , . experienced in the two Rowing 

Contrast, for instance, the finished her studying and her 

situations. (1) The student nurse 
291 
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ward duty for the evening and finds herself with still an hour upon 
her hands before time to retire She recalls a most interesting book 
that she was unable to finish last week when she had some idle time, 
and she gets the book down from the shelf, ensconces herself com 
fortably in an easy chair by a warm radiator, finds the place in the 



ig 34 Every one knows how these and other disturbing emotions can play havoc 
with our mental poise But not everyone realizes that such emotional d sturbances 
can also make us physically ill For we can actually worry ourselves into stomach 
, ” high blood pressure allergies and other disorders And of course if we 
a eady have any of these disorders nervous d stress can make them worse (Repro 
duced by permission of Parke Davis & Company Detroit ) 

story where she left off, and proceeds then to follow the interesting 
narrative (2) She retires an hour earlier than usual in the hope that 
an extra long nights rest will relieve her of a headache that she has 
i ex P eriencm S throughout the afternoon and early evening hours 
While ordinarily she drops off promptly upon retiring she finds 
tonight that sleep simply will not come She tries her best to relax 
but no sooner does she get a bit quiet than a throb m her head brings 
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tions. In the one case, there are p eaS antness an awareness of 

of well-being; in the other, there a P. . there was a general 
stew and pother. In the ® the nu rse was unruffled, un- 

“d 0 LTe q S-wahe P f „l siin, there was a general sensa- 

condition of the various organs . i or disagreeable sensations 

feelings are a “ m P ! “ “ a ® m;n ent determining part. Usually 

from the inner organism play a P , hi] unp i ea sant ones are 

pleasant stimuli are biologically beneficial wnne v 
apt to be harmful to the organism. receDtors or sense organs 

Interestingly enough, the “ “f n ° £ report sensations. Our feelings 
that report feeling to us, as there are t P ^ a genera i organic 
are vague and diffuse, the >' f se 1 | I r which may be in part specific 
condition of well-being or of .tll-b S un localiaed. Pleasant stim- 
otganic sensations but wh'ch'spnMp^ y ^ positive and agreeable; 
uh throughout the body are in i rp negative and disagrec- 

unpleasant internal stimuli are 1 ip u noleasant feelings is to be 
able. One strong source of P 1 ^ 3 "' ,? respectively, with which 
found in the smoothness or t e , ’ ] ace When ideas follow 

nerve action, especially brain action, rate place.^^ ^ fcd satis fi ed 
one another easily and without \ halting, we tend to feel 

and agreeable; when they ** 

uncomfortable. A conversatio , . v j.; c h G ur thoughts do not 

interestingly we find P^^surab: e; ourselves or to partici- 

flow freely and we find it difficult to express 

pate readily we find unpleasura e * feelings is to be noted in 

Another source of pleasant or ^ p social environment. In the 

the familiarity or the unfanubanty of ^ ^ himsclfi t0 talk without 
bosom of one’s family, one fin g n( j take of living; the familiar 

restraint, to bear his share of th g me individual in a novel 

things are the agreeable on “\ P , ^compelled to rub elbows with 
environment, however, in which he is ^mp^ ^ ^ ^ which 

strangers and to participate in . conversation dwindling 

are foreign to him; and you for the known and the 

down to the bare minimum, p or most adults, to keep t 

familiar becoming overpowenng 
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ward duty for the evening and finds herself with still an hour upon 
her hands before time to retire. She recalls a most interesting book 
that she was unable to finish last week when she had some idle time, 
and she gets the book down from the shelf, ensconces herself com- 
fortably in an easy chair by a warm radiator, finds the place in the 



ig 34 Every one knows how these and other disturbing emotions can play havoc 
with our mental poise. But not everyone realizes that such emotional disturbances 
can also make us physically ill For we can actually worry ourselves into stomac 
ulcers, high blood pressure, allergies, and other disorders And, of course, if we 
already have any of these disorders, nervous distress can make them worse. (ReP ro * 
duced by permission of Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit ) 

story where she left off, and proceeds then to follow the interesting 
narrative. (2) She retires an hour earlier than usual, in the hope that 
an extra long night’s rest will relieve her of a headache that she has 
vm!u eXperienCing throu g h °ut the afternoon and early evening hours 
While ordinarily she drops off promptly upon retiring, she finds 
tonight that sleep simply will not come. She tries her best to relax, 
but no sooner does she get a bit quiet than a throb in her head brings 
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workers. It is important during .the ; early 7“°“^ “^"problems and 
that she should form the habit of mating e asy tofall into the 
obligations with seremty and = a “ f . aC “^ vc la y i^ ing an d working 
habit of reacting to the petty details of everyday 8 mista]ce 0 f so 
with annoyance and irritation, and s e w h associates 

doing becomes a source of much discomfort both 

and to herself. . , . n c r, Pnn le we will note a 

If we will observe the facial express , r . ctK fces them. Some persons 
difference in the feeling tone whic , • s w ith cheerfulness and 

rarely feel irritation but discharge companions. They 

a pleasant face and make inn cresting and well hked They 

are cordial, genial, and then- comp ? without being frothy 
know how to be good-nature ” persons are chronically irritable 

W SUb ' 

vocally or vocally everything and y [ rritat ; oni or 0 f reacting 
If the nurse falls into this habit of e T toll and circum- 

disagreeably to the common r nc f ce ); n g tone ought to be 

stance, it is to be regretted. Her feeling scale rather than 

in the direction of the pleasant : end of*^' bi t of determined self 
of the unpleasant end. It may tq , f g bodily from the place 
analysis and self discipline to hit teat P^ deposic hersel f 50 me - 
where she has settled toward the !je g rat ificd and ultimately 

where toward the former end, u expended. She should try to 

will feel amply repaid for the efforts txpeno^ ^ day . 
find a modicum of pleasurab en . j. smile; to develop interns 

substitute for the quick fr °' vn , JLents, respect and appreciation 
in other people, sympathy for P - 0 y ment of her profess • 
for her superiors, eagerness f or w j t h her efforts at 

She should not rest content with h « fd a domin ant and secure 

habilitating her personality un . ^dngs. In other words, 

satisfaction with life and the S around; she must be 

must not be a disagreeable pf - - feeling; she must up 

agreeable one. She must cultivate pos.me 
and banish negative feeling. 

TIIE EMOTIONS ^ varc- 

mat Emotions Are. As Jj^j/^used internally, " c 
ness of pleasantness or unpleasa however, that the 

encc feeling or fee ling tonC .-®“ p P° ! to stir up ’the entire organism, 
becomes so intense or exciting as to sn 
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status quo of life unaltered is to continue in serenity and content, to 
alter it is to experience a strong desire to escape back to the known 
and the enduring 

It is true, of course, that through long habituation the familiar may 
become stale especially when brought into conflict with ego project- 
ing urges In such circumstances, the untried and the unfamiliar and 
unknown may come to be intriguing and alluring Age is doubtless a 
strong factor in this connection the younger individual tending to 
find his thrills in change and novelty, the older one finding his in the 
maintenance of the status quo In any event, regardless of age or of 
the status quo, every individual reacts pleasurably to some stimuli 
unpleasurably to others 

The Feeling Scale or Range We may set off the range of the 
pleasantness unpleasantness tone on a feeling scale, as in Figure 35, 
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Fig 35 Feeling scale for pleasantness and unpleasantness 


in which pleasantness is located at one extreme and unpleasantness 
at the other Midway between the two is a neutral zone in which 
there is neither pleasantness nor unpleasantness, the existence of which 
may be accounted for by the fact that some of our experience is 
such as to arouse no particular feeling either of agreeableness or of 
disagreeableness The relative heights of the letters in the figure sug 
gest the diminishing amount of pleasurableness and the increasing 
amount of unpleasurableness as one moves from left to right Some 
where on this pleasure unpleasure scale we could perhaps rank every 
feeling experience possible to us Those falling near either the ex- 
treme left or the extreme right, i e , the most pleasant and the most 
disagreeable experiences we have or could ever expect to have, would 
in most instances pass from the realm of feeling and press upon the 
domain of the emotions, to a consideration of which we shall shortly 
turn 

Feeling Tone and the Nurse Any nurse will find life and its 
experiences taking less toll of her physical and mental resources if 
l cai ? tram herself to cultivate positive and agreeable feeling, rather 
than the reverse, in connection with the routine occurrences and 
duties of the day As a nurse, she will have no less need for husband- 
ing her phjsical and spiritual resources than do other professional 
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and ferment in our deepest organism. An emotion is not a mere series 
of ideational acts by the brain, originating within the skull and ter- 
minating there: an emotion is associated without question \ 
most widespread internal reverberations of any menta or p Y 
reaction that we can possibly make. There are of course _ m ’ 
tions as well as mild feelings; even in the mildest emo , ’ 

if it is true emotion there is a definite excitation g 

areas of the organism. . , •„ r - v ,Vw SO me 

How Emotions Affect People. One has but to P^sm review some 

of the common instances of emotional behavio emotions, 

humans to realize how greatly they are affected y things 

An angry person may bang a door, become pro an , y aloud* 

refuse to speak at all, refuse to eat, "throw things, s houtjloud, 
even raise his hand against his fellowman an s ta ^ e t0 his 

frightened individual may lose his appetite, c° v ’ anta g 0 - 

heels, cry out, curse, strike blindly, even take the l c ? “ ta S° 
mst or take his own. An accepted lover wiff i “Si redouble 
pattern, build or establish a h T c ’ jH” 6 w ff e an d children, and 

his efforts to make good, deny himself for his wife ana cm 

renounce old ways. . human conduct can 

The tremendous power of the emon ° ns , - rhe influence of the 
perhaps best be seen in the behavior of the • cxtremc ly potent, 
presence of other people upon the acts “ is n0 wa y 0 f predicting 
Wherever and whenever a mob gathers, t m av oftenj under 

what may happen. Heretofore law-abidi g r h em selves in ways so 

the social stimulation of the mob, con w f, 0 jmow them, 

utterly different from their wont as to am strong leader, it is 
Especially when there is present m the g IP con duct. Unleashed 
possible to inflame men to the most e. £ menace law-abiding 
emotions inspire the mob to destroy PJ P V ln t ; mc of war, 

citizens, and even commit acts of fiendish j n one national 

clever propagandists whip up anger an and fl re them to 

group against the nationals of some o ^ n i esa j e destruction of the 
commit mass murder and prosecute t e \ assumption of other- 
richest fruits of civilization. Dictators y. t heir fellowmen 

worldly power or prestige may attach m ^ by aggrandizing 
Passionately to themselves and to their which they have 

their own country, by playing up the ® sacre d past, succeed 
suffered,” or by calling upon the spin other peoples or races 
■n inflaming their fellows either to hatreds t n0 satict y until 

or to a false and empty nationalistic fren > annexation of foreign 
* finds it in the spilled blood of men or m m 
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notably the viscera, as occurs in fright, rage, passion, hate, an E er 
ecstasy Our condition is then recognized as an emotional state An 
emotion is always associated with a deep and profound arousal 
the muscles and the viscera Whenever there is strong ’™ ervat ‘°" 
by the autonomic nervous system, more adrenalin is secreted into tn 



Fig 36 The facial expressions characteristic of several emotions Name them and 


compare your judgments with those of others (Ruckmick ) 


blood, causing in turn a rise in blood pressure, a quickening pulse, 
release of liver sugar, the inhibiting of digestive processes, and im 
proved muscle tone 

Whether this widespread disturbance in the visceral organs causes 
the emotion or whether the emotion causes the visceral disturbance 
is for the moment beside the point The significant thing is that 
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tear natively in a young child were (1) loud noises and (2) I loss ; oi 
support. When a very loud noise was made near t e c i 
he was dropped vertically through 2 feer or so o spa > , 

signs of He could find only one sttmulus to would evoke 

anger or rage in the child: restraint of movemen . othenvise 

arms were pinned down at his sides, or w en exhibited a 

restricted closely in his moving about, he strugg e emot i on W as 
clear and unmistakable pattern of rage. The ove 
aroused when the infant was patted rocked, or : t elded. . In a grea 

number of test procedures Watson demonstrated that outside^ tne^ 

three categories there were no original stimu , was t0 

emotional behavior in infants. In fu ” he J eXp h e t the num berless fears 
show, as we have pointed out P^™ u sty that the™. ^ 
that obsess the consciousness of most c 

are in all cases learned or conditioned. arousing objects. 

Discovery that the fear o", reduce 

or events by actual learning or co "^“° R g d dleK of whether our fears 
the significance of fear as Lfe same and they play 

are innate or acquired, we hate them j an d sensl y e 

often destructive roles in our hvcs ' Wh ' r r e “ “arching a contagious 
fears, such as those of crossing a b ” s ^ ,' od , are bene- 

disease, drinking polluted water and c g ,P an d 
ficial and constructive, the complex and irranon of £ row ds, 
such as morbid fear of disease, of isas , jjves and we should 
of water, or of death, play no useful p could eliminate them 

be not only much happier but quite as sa 

completely. . . . Watson succeeded in 

Are Fear and Rage Identical in Fatten. ^ ^ shown to 

cutting down the number of native other experimenters have 

be adequate to arouse fear and rags. , whether there is any 
gone so far as to raise the question mU s CU lar upheavals go, be- 
difference, so far at least as vtscer assumed that one could tell 

tween fear and rage. It had always when he was frightened 

easily enough when a baby W f- ^f^hing, his struggling actlv,t J eS ‘ 
from the nature of his crying, his b | herma n, however, makes 

An ingenious experiment by Dr. learning and experience, 

it somewhat problematic whether, a P not underlie both fear 

the same organic and muscular patterns may 

and rage. . . , c _ ven >i infants, all under twelve 

Sherman filmed the activity ® f pain, hunger, loss of P 

days of age, under varying condiaons F exhibited to nuises, 
port, restraint, and the like Th %S e S ^ in psychology, -’ho were 
medical students and graduate students in F 
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Classic Interest in Emotions. The literature of all ages has 
abounded in accounts of men and women who have been driven by 
emotion or passion to this or that extraordinary conduct. Indeed, 
one of the most remarkable of all the classic tales is that recorded 
in Homer’s Iliad, the principal action of which arises from the wrath 
of the Greeks against the Trojans because the king’s son had abducted 
the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta. The Trojan War as depicted 
in the Iliad was a struggle of vengeance for this dastardly act of the 
prince of Troy. Not only literature but history itself during four 
thousand years of recorded events has been in good part the story of 
the anger or the fear or the lusts of men. 

It is not surprising that from the earliest times philosophers also, 
in common with the romanticists, have been intrigued by the power 
of the emotions. Classic psychologists were concerned primarily with 
an enumeration of all the various affective states that could be thought 
of and with introspective descriptions and critiques of each of them. 
Lengthy comparisons and classifications were undertaken by them, 
and the results of their analyses filled volumes. For a long time 
students of mental life assumed that every emotion was not only 
distinct in its patterning from every other but that it was innate. 

Naive Observations of Emotional Behavior Not Trustworthy. 
Naive observation as a method of studying emotions has been used 
along with introspection. Nothing is simpler than to observe that 
a man is angry if he kicks a family cat, that a lover is jealous if he 
makes belittling remarks about his rival, that a boy is gleeful if he 
laughs and shouts, or that a girl is sad if she weeps. These obvious 
forms of physical expression of emotional states need no explanation. 
The tone of one’s voice, the expression of one’s countenance, the 
look in one’s eyes, the curl of one’s lip, the tilt of one’s head, the 
smile, the laugh, the frown, the tear— these all indicate something 
rather definite about the emotional condition of the subject. It must 
be admitted, however, that a good actor or actress— whether on the 
stage or anywhere else— learns to dissemble and to “cover up” the 
true emotions. You cannot always tell that the woman who smiles 
is happy, or that the man who curses is angry. Naive observation will 
not get us far in the scientific study of emotions. 

Beginning of Experimental Methods: J. B. Watson. The modern 
experimentalist has been able to throw light upon the nature of our 
emotions. One of the earliest was Dr. J. B. Watson, who dismissed 
the notion that all our emotional reactions are innate and unlearned. 
Watson was able to establish the existence of but three distinct emo- 
tional states in infant behavior: fear, rage and love or sex. He suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that the only stimuli which would arouse 
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aroused in the earliest weeks of extrauterine life by such varied 
stimuli as bright sun in the infant’s eyes, being sudden y ta en P 
put down on the bed, pressure of the bottle nipp e into c - 

The excitement emotion is evidenced by tightening. m 
arms, quickened respiration, kicking movements, opening y ' ■ 
arching upper lip. Bridges finds this original emo ion S b le 

mass and undifferentiated, both with agreeable an ® n 

stimuh. Shortly, however, a new emotion, which he calls dtsmt , 
be observed splitting off and becoming speci c in lvinu on a 

mucous-blocked nostrils, long lying in the same po * . . 

wet diaper. By six months the distress emotion br«ks down furth=r 
to denote fear and anger; by twelve months .dtsgttst; and ' ^ c *|teen 
months, jealousy. Coincidentally with the splitting 0 f 

emotions, there is found by Bridges to be the parallel °* 

delight emotions, which further ramify by twe emotion 

tion and elatwn and by twenty-one months .into ia definite jmot.™ 
of joy. Figure 37 shows chronologically the fcwloprnent of ear,y 
emotions from the original one of genera ’ a . Objectively. Since 
Experimental Techniques to by emotional 

the autonomic nervous system * |n vjsc ^ al and organic 

states and since it affects so profoundly investigating 

functions, it follows that one of the fm tful wa^of ^ ^ ^ 
emotions consists in studying these inte f 
excited by emotional states. functions, the circulatory 

The Electrocardiograph Among °' her ‘ u ^ ows \ v ho has felt his 
system is affected by emotion, as eve ^ b °° y f n ° or fear. In times 
heart pound or his face flush m a mo is & diminished and the 

of excited emotion, the bore of <*•“., of t h e heartbeat can be 
blood pressure rises. The force or m g v3r i 3 tions in the amount 
measured by the electrocardiograph, a lethvsmo graph to the 

of blood can be determined by have been 
forearm. When either or both of these piec ib , e for ,he 

connected mechanically with a b> ™? atio n S ' in pressure and circula- 
observer to read and to record , tb ' . is unc jer the experimental 

tion during the period in which the su j 

effects of emotion. . arc also characteristic of 

The Vneumograph. Respiratory S . w 0 rk has been done 
emotional states, and hence some e^p . • t j on . CV piration ratio of 

"ith the pneumograph. Whereas the ’■ ” £ lly about f to 4 

the laboratory subject during P cno * rime to inhale as he does to 
(i.e., he takes about one quarter as much nnie^,^ ^ rftn fnghr . 
exhale) it may rise to a raoo of 1 to i 
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requested to interpret the several emotional states indicated by the 
infants. The results were amazing. In one group, for example, the 
anger response, aroused by hampering and restricting the movements 
of the infants, was identified 13 times as anger, 14 times as fear, 11 
times as hunger and 8 times as pain. To check up, the experimenter 
caused the films to be “scrambled”; that is to say, they were cut and 
spliced in such a way that, for example, following the painful stimulus 
of a mild prick from a pin, the response to the stimulus of sudden 
dropping was substituted, amazingly still, the subjects detected noth- 
ing incongruous in the spliced film. 


Excitement 

f“)—L 


Distress Ex. Delight 
fear Disgust Anger Di. Ex. Delight 

Fe. Dg. An. Di. Ex. De. Elation Affection 


ri 


I©! EJalion Affectu... 

I 1 .Hl 
h 


6mos. 


12 mos. 

Fe. Dg. An. Je. ri. Ex. De. El. fiX a’C. 18moS. 


Fe. Dg. An. Je. Du Ex. De. Jo. a AA AC. 24mos. 

Fig. 37. Approximate ages of differentiation of emotions in early childhood, 
trrom Bridges, K. M. B : Emotional Development in Early Infancy. Child U(‘ 
velopment, 1932, Vol. 3.) 


Reasoning from these and other experiments, the investigator con- 
cluded that it is more or less idle to attempt to set up two different 
original emotional patterns for rage and fear in the young subject 
who has not yet learned to employ characteristic adult forms of 
expression or control. Rather, it is apparent from such investigations 
as these that there is a general pattern of exciting emotion which 
expresses itself indiscriminately. Especially is this the case with very 
young subjects. The earliest emotional response in the visceral organs 
is a mass reaction. 

Interesting research into the nature of early emotion in infants, 
which somewhat corroborates the work of Sherman, has been re- 
ported by Bridges. The original emotion in infants, from which s* 
other emotions later split off, is alleged to be excitement, which 
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record of all reaction-times and whenever it is apparent that some- 
thing is interfering with the naturally smooth and easy flowing of the 
subject’s associations, he has a right to assume that the critical word 
has touched off some emotional disturbance or comp ' • , . 

association technique has been used extensively by p y Y 



»tuvuio Demonstrates tne - ‘Vnminal. M apt-**-""' „ 

laboratory. (An office employee P° s « “ responses. However, l.e d « ect °” £. 
respiration rate, blood pressure and galvanic rep iologic al responses. (Knelt, 
not always record this particular combina 
Psychology and Life. 3rd ed Scott, Foreman and Lo I 

getting at repressed or forgotten out thTcomection 

their patients and by clinical examiners i)C charged. The word 

°f a suspect with the crime with which h >. j an d ctreum- 

hst is made up by the examiner to fit the pamc 
stances in which it is to be employed coro bined use of the 

Tlte “Lie Detector.” FiS ure .i 8 ; n “? 0 "e and the free assoctaoon 
mechanical contrivances described . , individual. A criminal 

test in studying the emotional behavior of 
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We experience this phenomenon in the tendency to breathe more 
rapidly, or even to pant, when we are frightened The pneumograph 
records these variations in the respiration rate and depth 
The Psychogalvanometer Interesting also have been the experi- 
mental investigations of the effects of emotion upon the ability of 
the skin to resist electricity The body’s resistance to electricity is 
considerable and it is the skin which normally keeps the resistance to 
this force high Under certain conditions, including emotional con- 
ditions, the degree of this resistance changes, and to this change the 
term psychogalvanic reflex or galvanic skin reflex has been applied 
In emotional states, there is likely to be a hyperactivity in the sweat 
glands and more moisture is thrown off on to the surface of the skin 
This moisture makes the skin more pervious to electricity Whereas 
the calm, unmoved subject will not ordinarily react to 4 or 5 volts 
of current, he will under stress of emotion react to a lesser voltage 
The degree of oscillation of the needle of the galvanometer indicates 
momentarily the changing resistance to electricity and so, indirectly, 
affords a measure of the emotional upheaval of the subject 

The Free Association Test While not strictly an objective 
method, the free association test is commonly used in conjunction with 
some of the apparatus above described, and so may be regarded as 
at least partially objective In administering the test, the experimenter 
first prepares a list of stimulus words— 100 is a common number— 
some of which are “innocent” words and some of which are “cnti 
cal After the list has been completed and scrambled, the examiner 
gives the subject some such directions as these “I am going to pro- 
nounce aloud to you one at a time, a list of words, and you are to 
respond as promptly as you can with the first word that comes into 
your mind If, for example, I were to say ‘black,’ you might im- 
mediately answer ‘white’, or if I were to say ‘man,’ you might say 
V on l an particular value of the word association test lies in 

the fact that while the noncntical words will ordinarily suggest 
simple and immediate responses, perhaps no more than a second or 
so elapsing between the experimenter’s pronunciation of the word 
ana the subject’s response, critical words will arouse repressed or 
incriminating ideas which the subject will wish to conceal, and in 
attempting so to do he will either require an overlong time to react, 
he will repeat mechanically the stimulus word while sparring for 
time or he will ask to ha\e it repeated, or perhaps if he is clever he 
will make an abnormally prompt reaction with some irrelevant word 
which he has ready for critical occasions which might otherwise 
embarrass him 

The examiner who uses the free association test keeps a careful 
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cedent to nor a resultant of the latter, but rather a concomitant 
with it? _ , « 

More than half a century ago, two men, William James, apqrchti* 
ogist, and Carl Lange, an anatomist, formulated independent 1 ; r of 
another and approximiately simultaneously, the former in 
and the latter in Denmark, a theory that has since been known as the 

James-Lange theory of emotion. It takes the position a 
the awareness of a stirred up condition of the organism 
internal bodily changes which take place immediately upon percep 
tion of the exciting object or situation Instead of speatog of these 
variations in organic functioning and facial pattern a . p y 

emotion, adherents of the james-Lange theory believe that we should 
speak of them as the emorion itself. One of the that 

difficult either to accept or reject this theory B or „ an ; c correlates 
the psychological experience of an emotion an ;E noss jh)e even 

of it occur extremely dojc'y 

for the most experienced introspectionist, , 0 i 0 i 7 ical aware- 

immediate response to an exciting situation is a p y j varia- 

ness of an emotion or whether it is a profound and widespreafl 
tion in the visceral reflexes. . . , i 0 £ support 

The James-Lange theory has suffered ““‘^blTto pSve its 
m recent psychology. Not only B it n t „ e £ ot j nna ] response is 
validity introspectively, but the fact tha that any given m- 

basically the same viscerally makes it imp -mediately perceived 

stant of inner upheaval and turmoil cou frj ht upheaval, or 

and identified consciously as an anger up - ' experience 

a jealousy upheaval. Moreover, the Orient to pro- 

arising from visceral and organic chang 

Vide a conscious basis of emotion. . experiments, Dr. W. 

2. Cannon V Theory. In a series of interest! b f {o „„ counter 
B. Cannon has found striking evidence w hich leads him to sug- 
«* 'he “peripheral” James-Lange thecy to determine 

Best a “central” theory of emotion. controls emotion in n 

whether there might be a brain cente y£ , d bit a f ter bit of it, 

dog, Cannon began at the forebrain emo tional behavior in the 
without, however, inducing any loss posterior parr of the 

animal. But at length, when a small area r bancK ceased sud- 

di encephalon was removed, all emo i supposes that there is 

denly. Reasoning from this disceivery, n * a ' nd that this center 

in the brain a center which presides o est j„g, particularly when 

n located in the thalamus. The theory sickness (encephalitis) 

one reflects that in a brain disease like sle P g t of the infec- 

the emotions are profoundly checked and that 
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may cover up his knowledge of a crime by responding to critica 
words with harmless responses, or by hesitating and feigning not to 
understand the stimulus word he may even, if he is a clever crook, 
school himself so to control his muscles under all circumstances that 
there is no “give away” observable outwardly in his reactions to the 
stimulus words. The cleverest criminal, however, can hardly control 
the organic processes of his own body, and consequently the record 
on the kymograph reel may give him away in spite of himself. In 
the hands of a careful operative this technique has been found m 
many cases reliable in detecting the guilt or establishing the innocence 
of a suspect. The combined apparatus— including the pneumograph, 
sphygmograph, plethysmograph and psychogalvanometer— has been 
popularly and somewhat misleadingly termed a “lie detector.” Its 
scientific name is the “polygraph,” so called because it records or 
graphs many things. There are several varieties of polygraphs, some 
of them using all of the different pieces of apparatus described in 
this section, others of them using one or two of them only. Use of the 
polygraph is not yet approved by most courts of law, but at the re- 
quest or with the consent of any person undergoing trial, it is fre- 
quently used. It is easy for one to see the possibilities which inhere 
in it as a means of testing the guilt or innocence of an individual 
through physiological variations going on within his organism which 
are tied up intimately with his fear emotions and over which he has no 
voluntary control. 


Theories of Emotion. 1. fames-Lange. Our emotions are so in- 
tricately bound up with our physiological and visceral functions that 
it is difficult to work out cause and effect relationships between emo- 
tion and organic reflex. Suppose, for example, that you are walking 
through a deep wood and come suddenly upon a rattlesnake, coilea 
ready to strike. What is the first response you make to the encounter 
Is it physiological or psychological 5 Do you feel a great fright, fol- 
lowed by a blanching or a flushing face, a depressing sensation m 
the abdominal organs and a wildly pounding heart? Or is the re- 
verse the case: i.e ., is your first reaction a reflex blanching or flushing 
of the face, occurring simultaneously with sinking sensations “ on ^ 
the viscera and your “heart in your mouth,” followed by a consciou 
awareness of fright 5 In other words, is the emotion you experience 
merely a feeling or an awareness of the physiological changes whic 
occur upon perception of the rattler and hence a result rather than a 
cause? The classic question is often proposed: Do you run because 
arc afraid, or are you afraid because you run 5 Or, one might ask, td 
the third place, does the organic upheaval occur simvltaneotisly v/lt ^ 
the perception of the stimulus, the former being neither an ante 
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seded by an organization better adapted to civilized living The war 
like reactions are still potent Perhaps in another fifty t ousan _ 
we shall possess organisms better adapted to the fine art 0 1V £ 
the present complement of fear-rage emotion makes P 0SS1 e . . w 
How Are Fear and Rage States Distinguishable , m t Adults? We 
noted above that Sherman and others have conclu e a ^ 
emotional patterns of fear and anger are identica , , also 

so as to be indistinguishable to experienced observers amental 

that Cannon’s emergency theory suggested at least a fundamemal 
similarity in fear-rage patterns m that we are prep , t har 

gency L either fight or 

« -u,d insist that he is 

unable to tell whether he is angry or afraid voune child 

The emotional expression of the infant and the very 
is largely unspecialized, and even the mot er t As mat ura 

always tell whether the baby is in a tantrum ' J s broaden, differ 

tion proceeds, however, and as the social P come t o be 

entiation of original mass behavior “* £ “ f p ^ 0 ’ tI0ns The child soon 
Specific patterns for a large numb " be “ volde d and what situs 
learns what situations arc dangerous and It . hc comes shortly 

tions are vexatious and to be attacked C q h D ne 0 f anger 
to build up one pattern of food 

He reacts charactenstically to being alo"^.^^ to ^ ^ ^ 
uncomfortable clothing or a new infa expresslon of the 

becomes finally for him, as for all ° ’ of con ditioned responses 

mass response coupled with various similarly for him, and 

of avoiding or withdrawing Anger ec response coupled with 
for everybody ultimately, the or struggling Thus, in 

learned or conditioned responses or there is the mass, original 

all our experiencing of these two emo g ^ 0 t he particularized, 

undifferentiated component and t e t h e latter component 

learned, differentiated component it 1 differentiate fear from 

in each case that enables the adult su 1 recognized emotional 

anger We come sooner or later to e P suc h as blind rage, 

patterns At the extremes of stro ? g ^ components drop out and 

craven fear and intense pain, these alone remains, making a 

the original undiffetenuated component alon 

strong emotions organically almost i emotions that hav 

Other Emotional States Feat and rage arc_n ^ addmon „ these 
been systematically studied by P*y other emotions, among t e 
two, there ate of course a fV. ^ 

the following disgust, shame, awe, ten 
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tion is in the brain stem m the same general area that Cannon found 
to control the emotions in his experimental animals 
Recent experimentation with the electroencephalograph done by a 
number of laboratory workers* serves further to confirm the belief 
that emotion is profoundly conditioned by autonomic factors within 
the brain stem There is good evidence that the reticular system in 
this subcortical area activates a general excitability under certain 
conditions and reduces it under others This belief that cortical tone 
is maintained, increased and diminished according to the nervous 
processes flowing through the reticular formation is now well estab 
lished When lesions are made in the reticular activating system or 
the laboratory animal, a cortical condition resembling sleep is induced 
On the other hand, under conditions of emotional arousal, appre 
hension, unexpected sensory stimulation, anxiety, etc , the reticular 
network is excited and unquestionably sets off wide collateral arousal 
throughout the brain 

A most interesting contribution of Cannon has been another hy- 
pothesis which he has advanced regarding the purpose of emotion 
Cannon has done pioneer work in identifying the bodily changes 
which take place under stress of emotion, eg, the discharge or 
adrenalin into the blood the release of liver sugar and the discontinu- 
ance of digestive functions To account for these widespread and 
dynamic changes in visceral processes during emotion, he suggests an 
“emergency theory” of the utility of emotion In the jungle animal 
and in the primitive human being, there was constant danger from 
attack or destruction by forces m the environment too strong to be 
met when the organism was in a state of relaxation When a strong 
animal or a strong man attacks, the victim must have at once available 
all the physiological and muscular resources of his organism to meet 
the emergency Survival therefore means, for the jungle animal and 
for the primitive human alike, the marshalling of all available de 
fenses of muscle and blood and viscera Emergency situations cal 
forth warlike responses, in contrast with what might be called peace- 
ful responses to such normal and favorable situations as eating, digest- 
mg food, resting and carrying on the vegetative functions generally 

Human life outside the jungle has existed but a short span of gen- 
erations when compared with the age-long precivilized existence ot 
man on the earth, and there has not > et been time enough for the 
pow erful emergency organization of our nervous system to be super 

•Cf especially the u ork of D B Lindsley, H W Magoun R S Snider et e\ 
References to the experiments may be read in The Journal of Clinical 
pbynolozy, 1950 II also m The Biology of Mental Health and Disease (MiIM" 1 
Memorial Hind, No 27) 
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seded by an organization better adapted to civilized living. The war- 
like reactions are still potent. Perhaps in another fifty thousand years 
we shall possess organisms better adapted to the fine art of living a 
the present complement of fear-rage emotion makes P ossl ° Ie ; 

How Are Fear and Rage States Distinguishable m Adults We 
noted above that Sherman and others have concluded that the ongin l 
emotional patterns of fear and anger are identical, at toe so .nearly 

SO as to be indistinguishable to experienced observers. f j enra i 
that Cannon’s emergency theory suggested at least a fundamental 
similarity in fear-rage patterns in that we are P r ^P a about thaf 
sency For either fi|ht "or flight How ^hen oes 

»o one would insist that he is 

unable to tell whether he is angry or afraid. vounc child 

. The emotional egression of the ^ or nurse maid cannot 

is largely unspecialized, and even the fright. As matura- 

ahvays tell whether the baby is in a tantrum ^ f, roa den, differ- 
hon proceeds, however, and as the socw 1 ^ there come to be 
entiation of original mass behavior tak s p >. The c hild soo n 
specific patterns for a large number , be av0 ,d E d and what situa- 
learns what situations are dangerous ai cnt]y he co mes shortly 
tions are vexatious and to be attacked. Co Q b e 0 f anger. 

5 build up one pattern of done and to w.thheld food, 

He reacts characteristically to being alone, mu, ^ ^ ^ 

mcomfortable clothing or a new in a b3S3 l expression of the 

becomes finally for him, as for all ol : , conditioned responses 
mass response coupled with various similarly for him, and 

Of avoiding or withdrawing. Anger response coupled with 

for everybody ultimately, the ong ,. or struggling. Thus, in 
learned or conditioned responses . tbere is the mass, original, 

' experiencing of these two em t he particularized. 


t-unuiuuiiuu - — r r ; nT1 e there IS mu '“" J 1 O- ■ 

all our experiencing of these two a ] s0 the particularized. 

Undifferentiated component and Hoobt the latter component 

learned, differentiated component. It is " differentiate fear from 

■n each case that enables the adu ,.,,,-ricncc recognized emotional 
anger. We come sooner or later • ^on, such as blind rage, 

patterns. At the extremes of . s Jf. Earned components drop our and 

craven fear and intense pain, thes t alone remains, making a 

*e original undifferentiated component^ 

strong emotions organically ?. lm0 , emotions that ha 

, Other Emotional States. Feat and lrag< •» addition to h«e 

been s\ stematicallv studied b> P- 0 t’hcr einotions, among 
euo. there are of course a great "tenderness. joy. grief, jealousy, 
following: disgust, shame. 
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tion is in the brain stem in the same general area that Cannon found 
to control the emotions in his experimental animals. 

Recent experimentation with the electroencephalograph done by a 
number of laboratory workers* serves further to confirm the belief 
that emotion is profoundly conditioned by autonomic factors within 
the brain stem. There is good evidence that the reticular system in 
this subcortical area activates a general excitability under certain 
conditions and reduces it under others. This belief that cortical tone 
is maintained, increased and diminished according to the nervous 
processes flowing through the reticular formation is now well estab- 
lished. When lesions are made in the reticular activating system or 
the laboratory animal, a cortical condition resembling sleep is induced. 
On the other hand, under conditions of emotional arousal, appre- 
hension, unexpected sensory stimulation, anxiety, etc., the reticular 
network is excited and unquestionably sets off wide collateral arousal 
throughout the brain. 

A most interesting contribution of Cannon has been another hy- 
pothesis which he has advanced regarding the purpose of emotion. 
Cannon has done pioneer work in identifying the bodily changes 
which take place under stress of emotion; e.g., the discharge of 
adrenalin into the blood, the release of liver sugar and the discontinu- 
ance of digestive functions. To account for these widespread and 
dynamic changes in visceral processes during emotion, he suggests an 
emergency theory” of the utility of emotion. In the jungle anima 
and in the primitive human being, there was constant danger frorn 
attack or destruction by forces in the environment too strong to be 
met when the organism was in a state of relaxation. When a 

or a strong man attacks, the victim must have at once available 
all the physiological and muscular resources of his organism to meet 
the emergency. Survival therefore means, for the jungle animal and 
for the primitive human alike, the marshalling of all available de- 
crees of muscle and blood and viscera. Emergency situations ca 
forth warlike responses, in contrast with what might be called peace- 
ful responses to such normal and favorable situations as eating, digest- 
mg food, resting and carrying on the vegetative functions generally- 
■iuiuan life outside the jungle has existed but a short span of gen- 
erations when compared with the age-long precivilized existence o 
man on the earth, and there has not yet been time enough for the 
powerful emergency organization of our nervous system to be super- 


• Cf. especially the work of D. B. Lmdsley, II. W. Magoun, R. S Snider, tt a\ 
References to the experiments miv h* read in The Journal of Clinical Ar** 

lealth and Disease 


experiments may be read in The 


thyMocy. 1950. II, .ho in The Biology of Mental Health and Disease 1 
Memorial lund, No, 27). 
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years, according as the child finds it to be unprofitable. When, how- 
ever, it is continued gratifyingly beyond the first experimental trial 
tW °’ individual i s almost certain to grow up with the notion 
that he can always get his own way by merely resorting to his 
paroxysms, or perhaps by sulking and remaining aloof until those 
about him will dance to his music. To grow into adulthood with this 
sort of abnormality of emotion is certainly to face life and its prob- 
lems later on with slim chances of happiness and good adjustment. 

Unfortunate emotional attitudes may be established in children 
whose parents overpraise them, who display their abilities or accom- 
plishments, who are careful to guard their offspring from everything 
hard, or who themselves indulge in tantrums. Parents of this ilk can 
hardly fail to encourage the establishing of an insufferable self-cen- 
teredness in their children and to promote their negative emotions in 
w ays that will prove unfortunate from the viewpoint of adult social 
adjustment ten and twenty years later. 

The fear emotion may also be exaggerated in childhood and so 
come to play an overprominent part in the adult. One little girl grew 
U P in such continual fear of her father that she transferred her fear 
°f him to fear of all men with loud voices. Often parents themselves 
f re ate enduring fears in their children by threatening them with the 
Jogey man,” the “dark closet,” and the like; or they may overdo 
^eir solicitous warnings against strange dogs and strange men, to the 
e «ent of arousing needless fears. Often a child acquires a conditioned 
fear ' as Of thunderstorms, of cats, of contagion, and because the 
nie chanism of conditioning is not recognized, there is a failure to 
^condition promptly, with the result that he may grow up with 
^normal dreads of Situations which should be ^^h^htafbeen 
?°™«irnes the individual’s efforts at repression of fear winch has been 
bu , llt Up in him serve to intensify his maladjustment and make him 
more nerTus a"d Apprehensive. This is likely to be the case when 
S' «nnot go Whh confidence to a parent or some other person whom 
Speers and have Ids fears and worries sympathetically handled. 

or mistnated and who consequently 


pride, apprehensiveness, ecstasy, remorse, excitement and worry. In all 
of these and other emotional experiences to which all of us are at 
times subject, the general underlying factor of a stirred-up condition 
of the organism seems to be fundamental. In our experience of disgust, 
there is a bodily condition of tension which may express itself ex- 
ternally in characteristic facial contortion and internally in highly 
uncomfortable visceral innervation. In tender emotion, on the other 
hand, there is a more pleasurable tension which expresses itself in 
facial beaming, in fondling and caressing, and in agreeable sensations 
from the deepest organism. Sometimes the organic accompaniments 
of emotion are pleasurable, sometimes they are unpleasurable; some- 
times they are mild, sometimes they are profound; sometimes they 
run their course swiftly; sometimes, as in the case of worry, they 
may be prolonged over extended periods of time. 

Abnormalities of Emotion. If by some supernatural pass of a wand 
emotion were to be removed completely from our lives we should 
find living to be prosaic and unintriguing. With no fear, there would 
be no prudence and foresight; with no anger, there would be no 
righteous indignation and no urge to win the world for the powers of 
good, with no love, there would be no family life, no stability, n° 
sacrifice; with no shame, there would be no moral control, no mod- 
esty; with no reverence there would be no aspiration for the high, no 
communion with God; with no joy, there would be no lightness, no 
lift of the soul. 

Our emotions are potent forces, and they motivate us with tre- 
mendous and dynamic energy. When kept under reasonable control 
and within normal bounds they contribute to the satisfactions and 
the accomplishments of life. When they pass beyond our control or 
when they become abnormally intensified, they may wreak gr eat 
havoc in us. 

Abnormalities of emotional expression do not wait, however, to 
make their appearance in the adult lawbreaker. In the early life of the 
child in the home the foundations are laid for adequacy or inadequacy 
of emotional control. Consider for example the common teinper 
tantrwns of childhood. Incensed because he cannot do as he wishes, 
the small child flies into a passion of rage and rebellion. Unless t e 
first outbreak of this nature is properly handled, the youngster ma> 
find in it a device for frightening his parent into granting him the 
coveted privilege, and if it works he will use it thereafter with d c " 
cisive effect. Some parents are “led around by the nose” by their own 
children to whom they have yielded so consistently as to have made 
them impossible tyrants. 

Normally we should expect the rage tantrum to decrease with the 
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desires and purposes may disguise themselves sufficiently to deceive 
the nodding censor and parade forth once more across the threshold 
into the conscious mind. Dreams thus are interpreted as being wish- 
fulfillments. Strongly dynamic, a repressed purpose or motive or 
desire may also substitute for its normal outlet a type of expression 
quite far removed from its original nature, e.g., nervousness, hysteria, 
neurosis, tension, and the like. The physical strain and tension result- 
ing when repressed unconscious drives can find no legitimate outlet 
are placed by Freudians at the basis of maladjustment and conflict. 

Libido and Ego. Fundamental to Freudian psychology is the 
theory that the sex motive is a basic one in human beings. Here is a 
force that characteristically undergoes repression from earliest child- 
hood, and it is not unthinkable that its failure to receive fitting satis- 
faction at each stage of the development of the individual may set off 
deep-rooted conflicts that reverberate throughout the entire per- 
sonality, accounting not only for restlessness and a feeling of futility 
but also for the neuroses and psychoneuroses. The struggle between 
tl »e ego (i.e. y the conscious self, out of which “conscience” develops 
25 an expression of social approval) and the sex drive— the Freudian 
Ubido — begins in infancy, and much of the psychoanalytic technique 
consists in tracing back adult hysterias and neuroses to ,^.44 d,S " 
.origins in unfulfilled sex curiosity or repressed and forbidden sex 


interest. 

It should be recognized that Freud’s interpretation of the term 
libido makes it include not only the sex drive as such but a o c 
life and pleasure life and achievement life of the inffivi ua . n 
connection, it is contended that the creative work of the artist, tn 
investigation of the scientist and the ceremonial of the religionist ar 
all expressions alike of an underlying sex motive. Through .such cl 
nels and by such means as these, people adjust satisfying!} t 

/Those* whV'cannot adjust and whose personaWes henM become 
battlegrounds of conflict between the ego and the i > . ’ 

according to Freud, various forms of “nervousness and tens.. an. 
Psychoanalysts are interested in the interpretation I 

Paints, finding in them, after they have ^tenedmnt^ 
distortions imposed by the censor upon them, a disgu j •„ 

the unfulfilled desires of the libido. They are ako 
slips Of the tongue, slips of the pen, forgotten emnds 
mc nts, and the like, which in turn they attach to the unconsc 
motives of the individual. e psychoanalytic 

Psychoanalysis Today. A tremendous am ° u " c P ^ 3n d in the 
"°tk is going forward today, not only in mental hospitals 
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for her child to react with normal emotion to the whole problem 
Excessive fondling, kissing, petting and endearing of the offspring are 
likely to create in the object too complete attachment for the parent 
and prepare him poorly to develop a normally evolving love behavior 
The love goal of every adult is, of course, the establishing of a new 
family circle Unfortunately, one finds parents who overstress the 
completeness and perfection of the child’s home circle, and still others 
who would prolong the infantile love behavior up through adoles- 
cence Both these types of parents innocently set the evolving in 
dividual emotionally against ultimate withdrawal from the present 
ideal circle When he grows up, he will find it extremely difficult 
to adjust to and derive satisfaction m the new family circle, which in 
the natural order of events it should be his some day to establish 
Unconscious Emotional Factors in Behavior In the preceding 
chapter we devoted attention to emotional conflict arising out of 
thwartings and of failures to achieve objectives It remains at this 
point to pay some attention to conflicts in an individual that have 
their basis in his unconscious or subconscious mind Here we shall be 
concerned with a brief consideration of the concepts of Dr Sig- 
mund b reud, the late Viennese physician and founder of the school of 
psychoanalysis Freudtamsm , as Freud’s general philosophy of mind 
is called, emerged as a system from the actual clinical experience of 
a medical practitioner who came to the conclusion early in his career 
in medicine that there is far more to the motivation of human be- 
navior than appears on the surface, and that many ills to which man- 
n , 1S P re y are not explainable in terms of conventional medical and 
psychological practice 

Much as the principal bulk of a floating iceberg is beneath the 
f^r.« aC f ° * e ocean ’ so the bulk of the human mind is below the sur- 
mmr»» consciousness This unconscious mind, as it is termed, is in the 
fiortill ° 3 VaSt sto f e ^ ouse f° r the forgotten and unworthy and emo- 
onwirH ^expressed experiences of life, even from earliest childhood 
u7n.l ? ls subterranean dungeon, according to the Freudians, 
rh _ r ess s “ ch > deas « thoughts, wishes and desires as run counter to 
mind P rhpc Ve an ^ ac ^ e P^* e In conduct Driven from the conscious 
some’ Lm a C y ague fulfilled purposes rankle and seek continually for 
as nrecid.n° °' ert ex P ression A “censor,” which may be thought of 
all nmi nrrh ° VCr t ^ ie tra P'door into the unconscious realm, prevents 

into rhp ° r una PP roved impulses and desires from escaping back 
into the conscious mind 

l j e P s y c ^ c e nergy of the individual must be used to hold 
^ , SC “ cor, tent of the mind in confinement In dreams and 
ret enes, however, when the censor is a bit off guard, these repressed 
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of them admit that the concept of the unconscious mind has val idity 
in the treatment of much functional disorder and neurosis. The - 
ture of modem dynamic psychology is so .filled with the e p 
values of psychoanalysis as an instrument in helping una | u P 
pie to adjust that all of us-psychologists and laymen alike will 
well to recognize the Freudian contribution. , . 

From the standpoint of nursing it shoud be helpful forthosewho 
minister to the sick to understand the presence of g . . 

tensions that so commonly sap the energies and un 
tegration of their patients. The actual physical a, ' n ’ en sufficient 

with which a person is temporarily stricken is n0 a £ i^ e nurse 
basis to account for his symptoms, and it is impo . 

realize that his whole unconscious mind may e c cannot 

total condition. When his physical health is ™P“ f ar .f £ tched to 
fulfill his conscious and usual functions, it is misunderstood 

suppose that his repressed, half-understood or actua y ^ and 

and unrecognized motives crowd a bit closer the nurse j; n ot 
markedly influence his general c ° ndm °?; ^n dersta nd that there 
expected to be a psychoanalyst she oug unconsc ious mind of 

are hidden mechanisms at work in the d ep ]:r e w jtli- 

many a patient who, when physically well, can ry suffer 

out too much interference from them but who, when ill, m y 
tension and physical upheaval from them. wi „ understand n ot 

If she is handling a psychiatric case, the : mouves are in- 

only how much mote profoundly these un that disturbances 

fluencing the present behavior of the patien , . f actor m 

among them may well have been the original causative 
bringing about his condition of maladjustmen . w ho comes 

Emotional Transfer. A familiar figure of the day, 

home at night worried over some busine children. This kind 

only to “take out” his mood upon his wi e . tQ an innocent 

of emotional transfer from the originating woman loses con- 

and irrelevant situation is extremely comm ■ venC her spleen 
sistently all afternoon at the bridge party. ° /: nd i SC retion was the 
'yhen she returns home upon her maid w house when her 

fact that she was the only person available in grade received 

mistress entered. A student in a pother o friend who has 

ln an examination launches into a tirade ag 


the house win.* _ 

"r «««■ sne was tne omy f*" — a po or grade receivea 

mistress entered. A student in a pother o hef friend who has 
ln an examination launches into a tirade ag ' fers his affections to 

received a higher grade. A rejected suitor uu ^ rcjecti on. 

l he first person of the opposite sex that h . m ern0 tional trans- 
Many of our ingrained prejudices re ^ a roos t pronounce 
fcrence. Thus, a certain man of middle S have had sine 

h *red of tobkcco, an aversion which he appears 
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psychiatric wards of general and veterans’ hospitals, but in the offices 
of professional practitioners to whom come people who suffer from 
all degrees of conflict, tension, frustration, and psychic impotence, 
on the one hand; and on the other, innumerable individuals who, 
though reasonably well adjusted, are searching for greater release 
from their inhibitions and inferiorities and a more wholesome and 
dynamic way of personal living. Indeed, in certain quarters and 
among certain people, to be “psychoanalyzed” has become almost a 
fetish providing fuller and richer achievement. Extreme Freudian 


psychoanalysts still place great importance upon repressed or for- 
gotten experiences of infancy or childhood as being at the root of 
maladjustment and conflict in the patient. They see in the early asso- 
ciations the infant has with his parents and with his brothers and 
sisters the greatest possibilities of the genesis of unfortunate condi- 
tioning. They see in his early interest in and exploration of his body 
and sex organs, in mishandled instances of exposure to sexual acts, in 
the punishments and warnings and threats dealt out to him on oc- 
casions of his own autoerotic acts, the lingering basis for later anxiety 
and the guilt complex that divert their adult energies from happy 
and positive participation in the vast arena of life and sluice them 
into dark, swift channels of fear, apprehension, guilt and neurosis. To 
the Freudian’s way of thinking, relief of patients who are struggling 
in such psychic maelstroms as these is to be had through concentra- 
tion upon their unconscious feelings and memories until they can be 
recalled, identified or recognized, and then reintegrated into the total 
psychology of the individual. 

Other and less extreme psychoanalysts have felt that, while early 
experience cannot be set aside, sex is only one of several powerful 
uman needs which the more radical Freudians have played up out 
ot proper proportion to the total psychic drive. They believe it to be 
ar more practical and promising to aid the patient to accept himself 
as he is and help him to better methods of adjustment to his present 
situation. They are convinced that there is in everybody, along with 
possibte personality distortions that hark back to childhood, a tre- 
n ous will to live, to be healthy and strong, to conquer, and that 
ese undamental drives can, if emphasis is rightly placed upon them, 
C a ^^ narr ^ cs f° r new life and hope in any individual. We 
a rea y devoted some attention to the various techniques used 
° ana ^ StS and psychiatrists to help the individual to over- 
come his emotional and personality difficulties and achieve a better 
adjustment (see Chapter 2). 

Freudian Psychology and the Nurse. However much the psy- 
chologists may find to criticize in the theories of the Freudians, most 
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environment of childhood should be so ordered that fear will have 
little place in it. The parent who calls fear to his aid in disciplining a 
child makes in so doing tacit confession of his own inadequacy; by 
appealing to fear as an ally, he aspires to make his child conform 
because he dreads something or somebody. It is a dubious technique 
for an adult to summon such negative and often disastrous assistance 
\n dealing with a child. When a fear has been once established in a 
child, on in anybody else, it is often extremely difficult and sometimes 
impossible to uproot it. We may reasonably persuade ourselves that 
our fear is absurd, but that will not help much in ridding us of it. 
We may admit that the thing we dread is powerless to harm us and 
yet go right on dreading it as heartily as ever. Psychoanalysts often 
find in those who seek their counsel long ingrained fears and phobias 
that yield stubbornly if at all to their skill in diagnosing and uproot- 
ing- It is far more sane to prevent the development of fear in a person 
in the first place than it is to attempt to correct or cast it out after- 
ward. 


MOOD AND TEMPERAMENT 

Mood. When an emotional condition endures for some time, it is 
called a mood. Our moods change noticeably in the course oi an 
ordinary day, depending upon the changing stimuli to which we give 
attention and the consequent variations in feeling tone. At one Pf n 
we may feel greatly depressed because of some unpleasant i experience 
we hear about, some bit of grim or uncomfortable reflecting, 
some present malfunctioning of the body. At another P ’ 
We may feel elated, gay, “top-o’-the-mornm’ because of some cheer- 
M occurrence, some bit of happy memory or anticipation, or th e 
unspoiled beauty of a landscape. We speak of a happy 
IWial mood, of a black mood, of a testy mood, all of us have expe 
cn “ d every one of them at one time or another. , - nn 0 f 

There are wide individual variations in the nature an 
°nr moods. Some people pass rapidly from one mood to a » . 

arc , uo'v all smiles, now all teats, like an April day, . . ns3n ,'ty 

a nd forth between sunshine and cloud. In manic- ep , form. 

l ve observe this changeability of mood in its most «aSS form 
®°nie people, on the other hand, are much more stable «> rM ^ 
ratal moods. While they commonly experience d p ]tcrm _ 

b-bon, just as their more rapidly vacillating the altem 

°J} of mood is less rapid and the extremes may D f Greece, 

*rJ e ^ perament - Two ancient physicians, Hipp responsible for 
Galen, a Greek who practiced in Rome, v • er P f tcmpc ra- 

e early classification of human beings into fou typ 
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boyhood. The underlying explanation seems to be that his father was 
an inveterate user of tobacco, and that the house was interminably 
reeking with stale pipe smoke, while every room in it had its cuspidor 
for the man’s convenience. The boy grew up detesting tobacco in 
every form and prone to look at every smoker somewhat askance. 
Perhaps a partial reason for his pronounced conditioning was the 
fact that his mother also detested her husband’s tobacco habits and 


was always chiding him about them. Today, this man is ill at ease 
when anybody is smoking in his vicinity and becomes nauseated at 
social gatherings in which there is much smoking, absenting himself 
from occasions which would be interesting to him because he fore- 
sees the clouds of tobacco smoke that will assail him if he is present. 
It is extremely difficult for anybody who has a strong emotional 
prejudice to weigh matters objectively and sanely. Sometimes we are 
unjust in our judgment of an individual because we suspect in him— 
wholly without reason, it may be— some behavior or trait which we 
despise in ourselves. This sort of emotional projection may be dis- 
astrous to the equanimity of all concerned. 

Education and Control of the Emotions. One of the earmarks of 
the adult individual is the fact that he has learned to govern his life 
by intelligence rather than by emotion. The implication is not that 
our emotions are of no consequence- it is rather that without intelli- 
gent direction the emotions may lead us far astray. In the well man- 
aged home in which children are growing up, it is essential that the 
oltspnng shall be developing progressive control of the naturally 
strong emotions of childhood. Of the anger or rage emotion especially 
lerc is strong need for discipline. The child who gets into the habit 
o grumbling, scolding, flying into a passion, harboring resentments, 
eapmg abuse upon his mates, is making a poor start. He needs to be 
augnt that other people have rights like himself, that expressions 
tV.#.rT^ er ® , ra E e are unprofitable, and that those who give way to 
hr h^ r V lke y 5° become insufferable to their comrades. He should 
thrlr Ai UI } derstand tha * a nger and the expression of anger have 
nnd j n the world, but that place is not in the ordinary give- 

|! ; f relationships of the home and the playground. He should 
», n j ;°^ ra B ed . to reserve his rage behavior for situations where some- 
mrn nrr un justly, where there is cruelty or deceit, or where 

-p, . nc y or mean or hateful in their dealings one with another, 

llrflr i,cr! r j C ! n0t,0n r , e{ l u ' rcs also much discipline. The world has 
f r • . n , Ks comfort for those people who arc timid and given 
mn«i a P prehension. Consequently it is important that parents 

. , ir °^ s P nn g from the development of unnecessary fears as 
i > as they guard them from the germs of contagion. The 
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10 Read Dr Heidbreder’s Chapter X and write an epitome of Freudian psychology 

11 The characteristics listed below m pans receive consideration when reports are 

made on the practical work of student nurses, when presen o 
degree, we consider the student one who can be relied upon, w 
is motivated by sound reasoning Discuss how emotions wou 
characteristics, taking one pair at a tune 

(a) Alert and accurate 

( b ) Thoughtful and openminded. 

(c) Poised and self-confident 

( d ) Industrious and systematic 

(e) Adaptable and constructive 

(f) Purposeful and honest. 

(g) Informed and skilful 

(h) Capable and cooperative nTn \nnmd worry and anxiety’ 

12 What physical symptoms may appear due to P Jj levJ2tlo ,7of such symp- 

What is the nurse’s function m the prevention and alleviation 

toms’ , < ttl , , .. method of 

13 Observe your own emotional reactions for two a> s ^ a differ- 

meetmg mental conflicts when you are on duty’ Oft dutyr 

ence, how do you account for it’ treatment she is about to 

14 (a) Observe a patient who fears the operat movements 

undergo Describe facial expression and bodily movemen 
(b) How would you handle such a situation nneratJon is your face likely 
(0 If you also are fearful for the outcome of the operation, y 

M) Discuss^ the C best' rnethod of adiustment to such, ''“’““"psychologists list 
If Fear plays a very important part m theta t ,“ s ahca j Accepting this 
as one of its chief motivators uncertainty o nurse, of the head nurse, 

premise, list some fears of the patient, of the student nu 

of the intern . j 1SDe lled by physical treatments 

16 May reactions of apprehension sometimes be dc P e “ e ° y d s F , eep p How do you 

such as prolonged warm baths, vigorous exercise or 

explain these changes’ , ... ,ii n p« affects emotional contro 

17 In your observations, have you f° u j 1< * f atlB1 ie affects emotional contro 

In your experience, have you found that jP 1 nur se can do to minim 
the light of your conclusions, suggest what the n 

emotional upsets in the sickroom VVhv is it unprofitable to ivi 

18 Distinguish between mood and temperame temperament’ 

, o t People into separate and distinct ryp* ^^^portant part in motivating 

19 In this chapter we have noted that fear P y - ^ su C h as the fear of p P 

human responses Discuss some unreason _ and consl der how such 
in authority— head nurses, supervisors, reasonable fears, such 

may be conquered Contrast with these some ^ and confer what 
of making a mistake m the administra 
precautions you must take to avoid such 

SUGGESTED READINGS M( . 

_ . York. Blakiston Division 

1 Bernhardt, K S Practical Psychology Ne Jt B 

Graw-HiU Book Company, 1955 de for wholesome u 

This book in general provides a B practical 

scientifically sound, yet refreshingly reaaau 
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ment the sanguine , the choleric , the melancholic and the phlegmatic 
It was their belief that everybody was possessed of a characteristic 
mood which persisted more or less unchanged as long as one lived 
This theory has exerted a strong influence in philosophy and psy- 
chology down almost to modern times Nowadays, however, while 
we recognize the fact that one person is characteristically an optimist 
while another person is as characteristically a pessimist, we deem it 
unprofitable to attempt to divide all the people in the world into 
separate and distinct types, for there is so much optimism in the most 
pessimistic and so much pessimism in the most optimistic that hard 
and fast classification is impossible About all we can say with con- 
viction in this matter is that many if not most people incline rather 
characteristically toward one dominant mood, with variations Mod- 
ern physicians commonly ascribe mood to endocrine peculiarity or to 
other organic or physiological or hereditary factors not yet under- 
stood 


THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 Make two parallel lists one of the principal situations and experiences in which 

you customarily feel pleasurableness, and one of those in which you generally 
eel unpleasurableness If possible, make a third list of situations which arouse 
neither type of feeling tone 

2 Do you interpret your own characteristic feeling tone as one of pleasurableness 

an cheerfulness 3 Or as one of out of sortness and easy irritation with your 
work or surroundings 3 

3 Analyz- the next real emotional experience you encounter and try to decide 

v et er the visceral and muscular turmoil precedes the ‘ emotion” itself Of 
, J! Rt ' T° ur analysis must be made simultaneously with the arousing situa 
i on and you may forget to make it until it is over If you forget the first 
time, try again 

^ the? se . vcr *l newspaper clippings of unfortunate acts which were probably 
of them ' ° f Cm0tl0ns the Possible drive or dnves behind each one 

' ”P ’ your emotions 5 Observe and question 

6 Snetifl lntnds to find olK how stressful they are in dissembling 

of a vn„~ C y° ur convenience in observing the emotional behavior 

an ilm, ° * s l j ier * cv| dence of ‘ covering up ? Docs there appear to be 
behavior” pattem * or an< * How does the child manifest his love 

7 a ,h,|‘w. tlmily bu,wn to >' ou ' vh “ h you have reason to believe that the 

lev* anti arc !? em S abnormally expressed through tantrums or use 

>ou recommend 3 ' Vlm corrccTn K or reeducational techniques would 

^”7* P enons or ctents were you afraid in childhood 3 Can you 
o r, „ e . Q , r !f m of your several fears 3 mat is their present status’ 

. childhood experiences of rage or tantrums 3 Do } ou have an> 
c> oday to seek to get > our own way by sulking, anger or by tantrums 
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318 CONFLICT AND TENSIONS 

2 Hall, G S A Primer of Freudian Psychology Cleveland, World Publishing Co 

1955 

A presentation of Freud s fundamental ideas with reference to the organtza 
tion and development of normal personality as distinguished from his better 
known views in abnormal psychology and psychoanalysis 

3 Heidbreder, E Seven Psychologies New York, D Appleton Century Co , 1933 

Chapter 10, ' Freud and the Psychoanalytic Movement ” 

4 Pitt, W J , and Goldberg, J A Psychology New York, McGraw-Hill Book 

Co , 19S4 

Well illustrated, this book is oriented to the social and personal needs of 
the individual and his role in his home, his school and his community 

5 Ruja, H Psychology for Life New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955 

Especially good in its discussion of the developing of social skills, control 
of fear and anger, and the cultivation of a healthy mind Read especially 
Chapter 6, * Emotions and Health ’ 



MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE FAMILY 

ers, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists and other workers in the 
broad general field of human engineering, all of whom are in agree- 
ment concerning certain basal features of the adequate home an 
adequate parent On the negative side, we have the testimony o e 
judge, of the probation officer, of the juvenile court, of t e cor 
tional institution and of others who must deal with t e pro 
the home after it becomes a menace or liability to t e comi ™j n, ^L 
large These latter persons and institutions are likewise in good l agr - 
ment concerning what makes the inadequate home and t 

The adequate home is a home where there exists a ^^Thetween 
sympathetic understanding between parent and pare i . 

parents and children, where, after the econom.c stab.hty of theftm 
ily has been provided for, the role of guidance of the y g ^ 
the supreme role of the adult members, where a happy n of 

tamed between freedom and repression, where ov P , stac | es t0 
the child are invariable and unfailing without ec individ 

his complete personal and social evolution and hi P mterest , 
ualization, and where there is a wholesome community of 

purpose and spirit among the members miardian of such 

Earmarks of I the Adequate Parent Serving as the guardian^ ^ 
a home, the adequate parent may be character n j,,; f un c- 

finds satisfaction and happiness m the mate, v tbe welfare of 

non of parenthood as requiring of him deep co ^ achievements 
his offspring, interest in their interests, P „ svc hological neces- 

sympathy in their problems, who r ' cog ™ b]cn «' an d make its way 
sity for the younger generation to face its p anl j anxious to 

Without needless parental restrictions, wn feeling constrained 

B^ide and advise and lend a listening ear, wi ^ best an d most 

to dictate, “nag” or prohibit, and who realiz Qne > s children into 

satisfying outcome of parenthood is the reari g , morals, good 

young m en or young women of good ’ iree c f self reliance 

controls, and possessed of individuality an ctroncr hkehhood of 
and self completeness sufficient to gu ara P c D j| a part of the an 

successful achievement in future adult a becoming eman- 

ccstral hearthstone, the new individual is hut also sociall) and 

C'Pated not only ph>sically from its restrictions, ^ him$clf a n e« 
emotionally, and is being made ready hich he will himsel 

hearthstone and a new family organization'll ^ unqucs tion- 
ut turn play the part of parent, and so fam|]y The famdv « 

a % the greatest of all human institutions t / nd direct «t need 

a small world m itself, and hence those w d varied skills. 

b °th to know a great deal and to possess many 
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The air of paradise did fan the house, and 
angels officed all 
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THE ADEQUATE HOME 

Supreme Importance of Home. Beyond all question, the most 
powerful factor in shaping and molding the individual is the home in 
which he is nurtured. To whatever degree it may fail in the fulfill- 
ment of its high functions, the fact remains that throughout the ages 
e home has been the place of nurturing the young in those traits 
an attitudes which have been and are still deemed desirable for 
perpetuation in the oncoming generation. 

he concept of home has probably not altered greatly in thousands 
l ^f ars ‘ tbe half-savage, half-human mother who defended 

Z JIT with instinctive fierceness against all molesters and who 
K , lf ? ,em L t0 *°^ ow h er an d learn of her, to the strictly up-to-date 
anA^lu 0the - - Vh ° devours the latest literature in child psychology 
mother , tram, . n S m the quest of light to guide her in her task, 
rirmc h., °° i_ at ltS , besc bas continued unaltered. Sociological institu- 
hnr hr. VC C a ?^ ed ’ fiafilts and points of view and goals have changed; 
and ^^^hood have remained fundamentally unaltered 

the bnrrm en Seable. Throughout the animal series the den, the nest, 
sanctmrip^’ v)-^f re tbe ^tter of young has been deposited, become 
will Hpfpnri * 1C ^. n °t marauder tnay desecrate and which the parents 
u ould nrr-ci ° J ast dltcb ’ An y person, group or doctrine that 
auatc hnmo mC den ^ or utlnimize the indispensability of an ade- 
of rearirn? over b y two parents committed to the high task 

display bold H ignorance" t0 ^ a " d women ’ WOuld indced 

l ! ,C Adc q uate Home. What makes an adequate 
n „ r „ nrc5 ..r makes two persons— a male and a female— adequate 
P a\e, on the positive side, the testimony of social work- 
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ers, psychologists, psychiatrists sociologists and other workers in the 
broad general field of human engmeenng, all of whom are in agitc 
ment concerning certain basal features of the adequate home an 
adequate parent On the negative side, we have the testimony o 
judge of the probation officer, of the juvenile court of the correc 
tional institution and of others who must deal with the p 
the home after it becomes a menace or liability to t e con ™ 
large These latter persons and institutions are likewise m g g 
ment concermng what makes the inadequate home an Q 

The adequate home is a home where there exists a ^between 
sympathetic understanding between parent and , the f am 

parents and children where, after the economic stabi y Qmes 

dy has been provided for, the role of guidance of th J JL 1S main 
the supreme role of the adult members, where a a Ppy tectI0n 0 f 
tamed between freedom and repression, where ° ve obstacles to 
the child are invariable and unfailing without rnm ^,lete individ 
his complete personal and social evolution an c f interest, 

ualization, and where there is a wholesome community ot 

Purpose and spirit among the inpr the guardian of such 

Earmarks of the Adequate Parent Serving as g the parent w ho 
a home the adequate parent may be char ^ upon his func 

finds satisfaction and happiness in the mate, \ t j ie we ]f a re of 

“ on of parenthood as requiring of him deep c achievements 

offspring, interest in their interests pri svc hologicaI neces 

sympathy in their problems, who r 5“ 2 " ‘yem/and make its way 
sity for the younger generation to face it P ant i anx]0US to 

without needless parental restrictions, wn feeling constrained 

guide and advise and lend a listening ear, wi best an d ^ost 

t0 dictate, ■nag” or prohibit and who' re “= * f one5 chl Idren into 
satisfying outcome of parenthood is the c00 d morals good 

young men or young women of goo decree of self reliance 

controls and possessed of individuality an strong likelihood or 

and self completeness sufficient to ^guaran _ arC 0 f the an 

successful achievement in future adult a a ^ becoming eman 
ccstra l hearthstone the new individual is > y but a i S o socially and 

^pated not only ph> sically from its restn £ or himself a new 

emotionally, and is being made ready v hich he wall himself 

hearthstone and a new family organization m unqucs tion 

>u turn play the part of parent, and soperp^ famj!> The famih . «s 
a hly the greatest of all human institutions h ntrol an d direct it need 
a small world in itself, and hence those \ an d varied skills. 

b °* to know a great deal and to possess many 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE AND HOMEMAKING 
Most Couples Poorly Prepared for Homemaking While there is 
good evidence in certain quarters that some of the more intelligent 
and best-intentioned parents are seeking to equip themselves to dis 
charge all the functions and responsibilities of parenthood and home 
making, it is unfortunately still a fact that by far the largest percent- 
age of married persons have had no premarital training in the 
responsibilities of marriage and parenthood, and they do not com 
monly seek it postmantally It speaks well for the fundamental 
common sense and adaptability of human beings that no more than 
25 out of every 100 marriages go on the rocks, or at least end in the 
divorce courts, while some 75 of them continue in force throughout 
the lifetime of the contracting parties Certainly there is little in the 
typical sort of preparation and background of most young couples 
as they stand at the altar that might be supposed to prepare them for 
establishing a home and maintaining it against strains and stresses for 
a lifetime 


Most couples when they marry have but the dimmest notions of 
any philosophy of the family and the home, hardly a remote appre 
ciation of their historical evolution, and next to no comprehension of 
the emononal and personality adjustments which they will be com 
pclled to make if their lives together are to be mutually satisfying and 
harmonious They are likewise in the grossest ignorance of the physi 
cal growth and development of the organism from the time of con- 
ception to the close of adolescence and they have only passing 
information regarding the problems incident to child training, shared 
play and adventuring, and the cultivation of the esthetic and the 
re lgious More often than one would believe, they possess no proper 
imormation regarding the marriage relationship, no reasonable under- 
standing of the biological structures and the physiological processes 
o e organism, and little knowledge of sex hygiene In only a few, 
out lortunately an increasing number, of the states does society take 
^L PreCa v l ' 0ns t0 S uarantee physical health and mental soundness 
in those who assume the bonds of wedlock 

° f Tram I ng for Fam »ly Life One of the most neglected 
nf rFp our socml ^organization is that which comprises the institution 
_ ami j} as been rather commonly assumed that the family 
1 n and that parenthood is something for which nature 
Ica ‘ 7 equips and prepares e\ery adult indnidual Nothing 
„ . c art hcr removed from the actualities of the matter True 
. a l/ C en ou ^ , m j St Stilts with the biological capacity to sire or bear 
c u ren, but she does not b> any means endow every person temper- 
amental!) or emotionally to rear them and to preside over the unfold- 
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ing and maturing of their personalities Neither does she e< NjP 
natively with the information and the background to train 
telligently during the formative years of infancy, c 1 ° 

adolescence. Every parent needs careful and systematic p 
preparation for assuming the functions of parenthoo , 
and family life ,f the home ,s to be the sort of institution it should 
Education for family life and homemaking has no y P . ef 

very far with us. We deem it needful to train for a f or 

occupation and profession for practicing me ici ,. a i esm anship, 
teaching, for cooking, for farming, for office wor , occupations 
for plumbing and for most of the thousands of other occupations 
into which the work of the world divides itse " p mema ] cm g, 

most fundamental of all occupations, however, sQCia j wor kers, 

only sporadic efforts have been expended Soci g * keenly the 
Psychiatrists, educators and fSy We and child^beaLg 

importance of adequate training for family National Coun- 

The National Council on Parent Education odtfaa ^Nationa ^ ^ 
al on Family Relations have been for so they have as- 

promotion of this important phase of adu am J carr y on 

sisted many local, state and national agencie 8 voluntary 

courses m child development and family rE ' a “?T,n petting courses 
tudy groups of parents, they have college 

in these subjects introduced into som 

“fortunate part of such effort is, 

most in need of the help offered in who are ambitious 

enrollment, only those well-intentioned in ‘ lves eV er electing 
to do their best by their children and / m those few high 

to pursue them Courses offered to under-g negatived by the 

schools and colleges that sponsor them ou bhc press calls atten- 
sensational, half-satirical manner m wnic National Council 

tion to them The work of such orgamzatio ^ Faml ly Relations 
°n Parent Education and the Nationa DOSS ible way by all pro- 
's to be commended and supported in e ry „ contact with home 
fessional workers who are brought into, in found ne ed m this 

hfe and who have opportunity to obse 
field 

THE DISHARMONIOUS HOME AND YT ^ ^ ^ Chapter 
Maladjusted Husbands and Wives Mature individual is the 

12 one of the outstanding earmark of thejjal ^ the childhood 

evidence that he has been -weaned emoti ( yorld To the marned 
a mdy circle and can stand four squ 
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relationship many an individual brings an immature emotional hang- 
over from childhood which unfits him or her for well adjusted par- 
ticipation in the mutual task of building the new family. The infantile 
woman in particular is likely to suffer keenly. Product often of a 
pampered home in which she was perhaps kept dependent and im- 
mature by her own selfish parent or parents, the emotionally un- 
weaned woman enters the married state with an inadequate idea of 
what a real partnership of two mutually conditioned people should 
mean. She may also have been shielded by fastidious or thoughtless 
parents from an understanding of the role of sex in human life, and 
she m^y have approached its experience in the marital state, with 
misgiving and even with shock or disgust. Only psychiatrists and 
consulting psychologists know how numerous are the families in which 
because of inadequate preparation for marriage on the part of the 
wife the happiness and adjustment which ought to attend every mar- 
riage are never realized. 


Likewise the husband, if he is the product of a self sufficient home 
and has been pampered and babied by his mother up into adult life, 
may find it difficult if not impossible to transfer his affections and 
allegiance to the mate. Being still under the emotional dominance 
of his mother, he may compare his wife unfavorably with her and 
find the new relationship not adequate to satisfy his idealistic child- 
ish conceptions. The senior author has met cases in which, because 
of the emotional and infantile attachment to the mother, the son has 
unadjusted and has steered clear of matrimony because he 
could find no mate who could replace the mother image. 

I he home life and family relationships of parents, either or both 
ol whom are emotionally unweaned from the childhood home, are 
most distressing not only to the two mates but to the children as well, 
uppose, for example, that the mother has been spoiled as a child and 
as grown up selfish and dominating. Finding it impossible to hold a 
club over the head of her husband as she had been able to do over 
ner parents, and being disillusioned regarding matrimony, such a 
S" 1 *? assumes a compensatory sort of childish petulance and self 
K express themselves in fault-finding, nagging and “nerves," 
' n ? ay . be ® lther voiced or eloquently unvoiced. There results 
?1,^IH. al ^ m,SUndc - rStandmg between herself and her husband, with 
attendant strain and stress. The cordiality and fine forbearance 
% s ou d y between husband and wife are lost and each tends 



to find the satisfactions of life, the former 
engrossed in his business, his club, or his 
hildren, her whims, or her neurosis. 
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One common form of compensation which such an 
seeks is an emotional domination of her son or daug • 
to be the center of the scene is there, just as it was tn her gitlhood 
home, and finding hereeif thwarted in the attemp e , , 

her adult spouse she turns naturally to ™ m ^ody whom she^ 
certainly victimize. Sometimes she plays a consts e g 
her child’s loyalties to hetself and to insure that they sht JI n' ^ 
attached to her husband. It is of course a selfis p . , ’ n( j j^er 

a woman is a selfish person through her training an 
motive is perhaps not blameworthy, font 

conscious purpose that moves her to achieve haracter that she 

has been so firmly built into her personality and character 

is not altogether responsible. , ff, or j nl , becomes 

But the result is inevitable. The personality of offspring o ^ ^ 
submerged in the overpowering she gro ws up to 

he becomes a “mama’s boy” type, if a f a . S ,, -j schooled by her 
reflect in her own attitudes those in wh f uss ing which her 

mother. Listening to the chrome ? daughter’s natural in- 

mother carries on regarding her husband, ^ s i, e somet i me s 

clinations toward the latter are held in restrain ad t0 inc l u de 

experiences an intolerance of him which is y more identified 
the entire tribe of males. As she beaome j’ . uent denunciations 
ivith her mother, the adolescent daughter leness of marriage 

of her father and philosophizing upon the rnro men are 

and the f awav from the opposite sex. 


net rather and philosopniziog — - . 

and the wisdom of keeping away from the opP ^ bad j f t h e 

alleged to be alike, with the implication t ,. or hiformationally 

mother has found herself unprepared em . effect upon her un- 

i° r the duties and responsibilities of a . r r ma y develop an in- 

wholesome attitudes is enhanced, and her ( j oes the emoaon- 

tensified mind-set against men and mamas ■ hef daughter the same 
% immature woman succeed in passing d inadequacies that 

unfortunate attitudes and the same mfan _ 

s be herself possesses. , n endeavor to attach their 

Somewhat akin to those parents wh pers0 nalities are those 
plastic-minded young children to their .-^vhelmingly upon ^ P“~ 
°<her parents who project themselves ° . - dl , d affection for the • 
tonalities of their children. In their , ""if Jfish desire to dominate 

b °tu of the pride of parenthood and the citode for ,heir every 
th 'm, this type of parent spends his £ a J „ 3 nd possessions out 
condition, in surrounding them with Tf rom contacts with 

keeping with their needs, in shielding ates and from th 

children, i n defending them from teachers, mat 
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relationship many an individual brings an immature emotional hang- 
over from childhood which unfits him or her for well adjusted par- 
ticipation in the mutual task of building the new family. The infantile 
woman in particular is likely to suffer keenly Product often of a 
pampered home in which she was perhaps kept dependent and im- 
mature by her own selfish parent or parents, the emotionally un- 
weaned woman enters the married state with an inadequate idea of 
what a real partnership of two mutually conditioned people should 
mean She may also have been shielded by fastidious or thoughtless 
parents from an understanding of the role of sex in human life, and 
she may have approached its experience in the marital state, with 
misgiving and even with shock or disgust Only psychiatrists and 
consulting psychologists know how numerous are the families in which 
because of inadequate preparation for marriage on the part of the 
wife the happiness and adjustment which ought to attend every mar- 
riage are never realized 

Likewise the husband, if he is the product of a self sufficient home 
and has been pampered and babied by his mother up into adult life, 
may find it difficult if not impossible to transfer his affections and 
allegiance to the mate Being still under the emotional dominance 
of bs mother, he may compare his wife unfavorably with her and 
find the new relationship not adequate to satisfy his idealistic child- 
ish conceptions The senior author has met cases in which, because 
of the emotional and infantile attachment to the mother, the son has 
S-wnup unadjusted and has steered clear of matrimony because he 
could find no mate who could replace the mother image 

1 he home life and family relationships of parents, either or both 
of whom are emotionally unweaned from the childhood home, are 
most distressing not only to the two mates but to the children as well 
uppose, for example, that the mother has been spoiled as a child and 
as grown up selfish and dominating Finding it impossible to hold a 
c u over the head of her husband as she had been able to do over 
er parents, and being disillusioned regarding matrimony, such a 
woman assumes a compensatory sort of childish petulance and self 
^ ^ u 3t ex P ress themselves in fault-finding, nagging and “nerves, 
which may be either voiced or eloquently unvoiced There results 
a mutual misunderstanding between herself and her husband, with 

u l tram and stress The cordiality and fine forbearance 

which should obtain between husband and wife are lost and each tends 
to seek compensatory means to find the satisfactions of life, the former 
becoming more and more engrossed in his business, his club, or his 
golf, and the latter in her children, her whims, or her neurosis 
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couple he knows, he will after a few moments c f 

conclude that the one thing which makes for s ; a ty gach artner 
the union is the simple and consistent respe 

has for the other. . , , A . : nPV itablv to con- 

Poor adjustment between two individual rons j sten tly ) regarding 
fl'ct. They disagree more or less vigorously and jf 

the details of family management, of bring ® of disc j p iine, 

spending their money; they cannot agre worth the bre ath 

they dispute over all sorts of matters that wbere to go, 

it takes to argue them; they fuss " become ex- 

how to spend their leisure time or their > tastes even over- 

plosive over besetting weaknesses, over : c °ic s ht ^ oie closely 
the moves of a family game! Instead of b g thrust 

together by the common daily experience, they tend 
still farther apart. _ f discordance and strife 

Effects upon the Children. The eff nerS0 nalities of the two 

between two adults is bad enough upon P pers0 nalities and 

individuals themselves; it is more disastrou P family. We have 
the mental health and serenity of the child -workers and soci- 

the combined testimony of psychiatns , , avior an( j personality 
ologists to the effect that the majority or ... : our chnics can be 

difficulties of problem and delinquent c , v hich they individually 
laid definitely at the door of the homes r ° who grows up in a 

come. Consciously or unconsciously, a t ^ e relationship be- 

family where there are instability and s underlying condition o 
tween the father and mother perceives t h e home and tends to 
insecurity and antagonism which ex* 5ts j with a sense of un- 

become filled with vague fears and an»eti deal of un happy con - 
eertainty and of personal insecurity. & 

ffict results. , . c hild who happens y 

The effects are particularly bad upon * ' ^ n sive. The whole 
nature to be impressionable and emo 1 , y sens i t ive child is b a 
Present outlook of many a high-strung . g not well b erv ^ er l p , 
raed by the suspicion or the certainty upended over his 

Parents, and with this condition 5°f sta " fearful and apprehend 
passes out of childhood into adolescen f and as ,t relat 

?f the future, both as it relates itself “ " Often the = P>«"« 

®elf to his own chances of serenity and . h „ a ^ b Ue ken, and they rmy 
are able to keep their differences fro ted and happy* * c 

actually pass in the community as w ^ un deceived as to 
worried and apprehensive children ma\ 
station. 
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sequences of their own misdeeds, in aiding and abetting them in their 
perverseness, in inventing excuses and explanations for their non- 
conformities, and in rationalizing their conduct and behavior. 

Such parental protestations prepare children poorly for life later 
on. Instead of learning to care for themselves, the unfortunate young 
persons continue to be psychological dependents; instead of learning 
the lessons of thrift and frugality, they learn only lessons in extrava- 
gance, instead of being fitted to live harmoniously with others, they 
are trained to be social misfits, instead of the lesson of cooperation, 
they learn selfishness and nonconformity; instead of self-control, they 
are schooled in a kind of license and untamed freedom that augur 
poorly for the future. Still other products of homes that are made to 
revolve concentrically about the growing young people within them 
include aimlessness and purposelessness of character, unrest and re- 
bellion, moroseness, emotional conflict and delinquency. No home 
can baby its members, condone their lapses and prolong their period 
of dependence without breeding a host of negative and dangerous 
potentialities. 

Interparental Conflict. Even though interparental difficulties may 
be less acute than those which arise out of an infancy prolonged up 
into adulthood, whenever and wherever they occur they make for 
an inharmonious and unsatisfying family experience. A happy mutual 
adjustment between the two mates is indispensable to the adequate 
family. Wherever there is strain or antagonism or incompatibility, 
tfiere is the inadequate family. In some family circles there exists a 
good deal of bitterness and animosity. It is a part of human nature 
to be selfish, and when two individuals in the married state are not 
able to learn and practice the lessons of forbearance and restraint 
there is sure to be unhappiness and suffering for all concerned. To 
i\c together in harmony and comfort is not something which is an 
innate gift to mankind; cohabitation, if it is to be congenial and 
mutuaUy enriching, is something which has to be cultivated, like any 
other hne art. To achieve such harmony and serenity requires on the 
part ot both partners definite and persistent effort and loving and 
sympathetic purpose. 

Where there is not the skill or the will to achieve such harmony 
and understanding, cohabitation of a woman and a man in the imr- 
n t5 ^ 3 f C tG0 ? ftcn ^generates into a sort of irritable toleration 
which frequently breaks out into quarreling and reproach fulness. 
Those families are legion in which there occur daily misunderstand- 
mgs, disputes, threats of separation or divorce, and unlovely personal 
criticisms, until home becomes anything but a place of sympathy 
and concord. If one will call to mind the most ideal middle-aged 
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THE BROKEN HOME AND ITS EFFECTS 
Divorces and Broken Homes. While of coarse not all delinquency 
and waywardness in children is due solely to broken or <J 
homes, it is a significant fact that problem children in ® , j 
known to come far more commonly from such home g 
than they do from normal and happy home environmcnB. Frequently, 
a maladjusted husband and wife may resolve to Stic ' while on 
for the sake of the children” and refrain 

the face of it this resolve may appear commenda , that ^ 

the children may be anything but salutary. ]_eep t ’ n . 

“patched up” for the children’s sake are usually name 

entire family in turmoil. Partnerships that are thus m un hap- 

only in order to shield the children are productive ofmuuh unha£ 
piness and suffering on the part of aU concerned. TteXmcxp* 
is continually tense and disturbing, and the g™' S an a g VOC ate 
the children may be damaged seriously. The au s0 

of easy divorce, or indeed of divorce Zi made- 

many children and adolescents, however, were com- 

quacy were due principally to the circumstan between the 

pelled to live in homes where there was / n S P fo r S uTh unfortunate 
ttvo parents, that he feels the wisdom of re t0 resist 

young sufferers if the conditions in their homes are su 
all hope of amelioration. , , broken home over 

A deficient home, in other words, is not a ^ upon which it 
Which the spectre of divorce constantly nangs, ^ d ^ ficient home 
kas actually fallen and brought about a separa ^ djshannon> , an d 
I s Perhaps as often as not one in wnic nQ satisfactory way 

incompatibility without open rupture. e M are, for sociologists 

estimating how numerous these failing rt nt j on to an d research 
and welfare workers have given much t0 delinquency and 

“Pon the definitely broken home as it reia homt Such ,, 0 mes 
Waywardness than they have to the inha nces over their children 
arc certainly common and their negative rn # 

are too profound for sociological complace >- separatio ns, with 

Effects of Separation upon Children. tbe emotional situation, 
or without divorce, do not always relie ® b]ems of adjustment 
? Sot infrequently they create baffling^ ., P bc f ore , one of the cs- 
,n the children concerned. As we have f ee ]; n g of security a 
sential aspects of an adequate When that security, * 

tnduringness which it provides its chlI ^ ren ' ln j s completely taUn 
though at best it has never been too cen 
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Many incompatible parents become love-starved, that is to say, 
they do not reciprocate a gratifying emotional love experience with 
the mate, hence they may divert their normal affections for one an 
other upon the helpless and unoffending children Love thus restrained 
from finding its natural release upon the mate may center itself upon 
its filial substitute until he (or she) is totally absorbed into the person- 
ality of the parent It is the same hind of compensating affection that 
the emotionally infantile parent, about whom we spoke above, seeks 
to concentrate upon an offspring, and it has in it the same potentiali- 
ties for evil to the unfolding personality and individuality of its 
young object He tends to grow up aloof from other children and 
to be distrustful of himself He may feel himself inferior to other 
boys and girls who have full and abundant opportunity to enjoy the 
give-and take of normal juvenile contacts Instead of putting himself 
forward and establishing a place for himself in the group, he becomes 
reticent, secretive and avoids social intercourse with people outside 
t e ome His attachment for his parent is such as to discourage 
friendliness and comradeship with others He becomes parent-centered 
and hence incapable of gaming adequate perspective of normal extra- 
ami , la , re atIons hips In school he continues aloof and is inclined to 
avoi t e conventional and commonplace activities that play so im- 
portant a part in the social experiences of the pupils He may become 
W ° rm P e ^ a P s even a prodigy, devoting entirely to his books 
and good r comrIde S tp hOU ' d ‘ n Pait ^ gIVen t0 S0Clal P aracl P at,0nS 

Ti"? self lssertlve . ‘hard boiled’ children who are 
enrlv fml ,-t ? SC center of parental affection react quite differ- 
h ° Se Wh ° are naturaI1 y tractable and easily influenced 
rhev rrrmir r ^P rocatln g the selfish love of the parent they may, as 
the^hLh A"* ant J P ass U P through the elementary school and into 
break 1,,,! ’ rebe against the suffocating parental fixation and 

extravagant’ ecomin S leaders among their mates and indulging m 
mrenr he * °J wayWard conduct that shocks the uncomprehending 
offsnnno- L! m ® asure Quite different from the introverted type of 
affeetmne fu n wbom tbe love-starved parent showers his miscarried 
soeedve VearfnV ?PC ° f ? lld 1S stron Bty extroverted he is not intro 
neSnn^ht! ’ ap P rebens,v e, rather, he is bold and venturesome 
52* uT Qt be absor bed by that of his love-starved parent, 
lelf t0 be , s f f ' determin mg If such a high spirited child keeps him 
o e inquency, it is no thanks to the parent who by at 
tempting to smother him actually drove him forth to seek normal 
emotional experience for himself 
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Attitude toward the child 
Too indulgent 
Too severe 
Lack of supervision 
Partiality to particular children 
Attitude toward the school 
Lack of cooperation 
Lack of ambition 

Overambition 

Conditions in the home 
Lack of harmony 
Improper diet 

Lack of opportunities for study 
Lack of opportunities for play 
Inadequate opportunities for sleep 
Broken homes 
Immoral conditions 
Alcoholic parents 
Family status 

Chronic poverty 

Periodic economic strain , narents 

Maladjustment due to fore.gn bom paren 

Temporary economic strain ^ 

Most of these indictments against the ho®* f S ?hemfare of course 
combined effects of them, or of any num , , ce spoils the child 
serious upon juvenile members Too muc mUC h seventy overre- 
and Wc u,L <jnd introverted, too mucn ^ ^ ^ drives 


cnccts oi uiciii, v* ' , .ndnlirence spurn 

— *ious Upon juvemle members Too mu ch sev enty overre- 

and keeps him infantile and intro verte , ro bot or else drives 

presses him and either makes of him a a ervisi0 n encourages 

him into rokoll.nn cr»/1 pcfanP. lack of parental superv^ 


~ovo him and either makes of him a supervision encourages 

»»n into rebellion and escape, lack of ne rhaps waywardness. 

*e development of habits of ld *5 nes f nd ar ouses conflict and 
Partiality to a particular child stifles him “ n with the school 
resentment in tihlintts. oarental non P _ , ..nncism. laek ° 


““ ucveiopment ot naoits u* j arou ses cra»" . 

Partiality to a particular child stifles him “ n with the school 
resentment in the siblings, parental non P ^ cnn cism, lack o 
encourages in the chdd attitudes of disinter ]cjds t0 negle« 

parental ambition for the school success of tn dctached relationship 
and the adoption on his part of a casu ender worries, fears, n 
t0 too great school expectations may eng d> physical hnuta i - 
r ousness, or perhaps truancy, rebeUion faal|t , B for stud), 

lions of the home in the matter of the A W or encourage tnm 
P'ay and sleep may injure the health of and s „ forth. 

0 seek companionship outside, immn y, norn] c strain, 

** disgust, injure or debase the child < e«" a pa „ 0 f gloom or 
'eeurnngly periodic or temporary, Jay he juvenile iw” 1 ^ 
resentment over the elders, “shadows ds ^ thfoI attitudes to 
5* f amil> and ill fits them for normal an m th , home off* J" 

! he "orkaday life of the world The iPff.™ , n a different categ O 

b °m parents, while a situation which belongs 
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away and the young person sees his home crumble around him, the 
effect is likely to be disconcerting and in some cases terrifying The 
readjustment which he makes may be difficult indeed for him If he 
goes to live with a relative in another locality, away from the scenes 
of childhood, much will depend upon the sympathy and understanding 
which the foster parents assume toward him If he remains under the 
chaperonage of one of the divorced parents, it is not unlikely that 
subtle psychological influences will be exerted by that parent to turn 
him away from his other parent and to develop toward him (or her), 
if he did not feel it before, an antagonism which may endure for the 
rest of his life He may be encouraged to blame this absent individual 
for his own present unhappy state and for that of the other parent 
with whom he lives, and so nurture a strong animosity toward him 
(or her) 

Regardless of what disposition is made of him by the courts or by 
his parents, the child of divorced or separated parents has lost his 
sense of security, and with it have gone those loyalties to the home 
and those protective and reassuring sentiments which can be taken 
from a child only at the cost of his happiness and peace of mind 
The sufferings of the adolescent, bereft of the security of home and 
family loyalty, differ in degree rather than in kind from those of 
the younger child Bitterness, shame, mortification, resentment, anger, 
reproachfulness— these unfortunate emotions may share place alter- 
nately or mutually in his inner behavior They may drive him into 
cynicism, laziness, an extravaganza of inner conflict, or into open 
delinquency The need for guidance and helpful older companion- 
ship in such times of deep inner stress as this cannot be overstated 

IGNORANT HOMES 

Many homes are not in imminent danger of shipwreck, many of 
them are neither broken nor disharmonious, in great numbers of them 
the parents are only ignorant and uncomprehending Entrusted with 
the care and tutelage of children, they have not the background of 
understanding or information or insight to discharge their duties con- 
structively The bulk of adult individuals have had little formal educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade and practically no specific preparation 
for the cares and responsibilities of rearing children The homes which 
these ill-prepared parents preside over are rife with limitations and 
shortcomings In a study carried through some time ago by the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers, the following undesirable 
home conditions were listed as obtaining most frequently in the home 5 
of the children included in the inquiry 
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Attitude toward the child 
Too indulgent 
Too severe 
Lack of supervision 
Partiality to particular children 
Attitude toward the school 
Lack of cooperation 
Lack of ambition 
Overambition 
Conditions in the home 
Lack of harmony 
Improper diet 

Lack of opportunities for study 
Lack of opportunities for play 
Inadequate opportunities for sleep 
Broken homes 
Immoral conditions 
Alcoholic parents 
Family status 

Chronic poverty 

Periodic economic strain oarents 

Maladjustment due to foreign born paren 
Temporary economic strain 


The 


Most of these indictments against the bo " 1 ' f 5 dlc m^are of course 
combined effects of them, or of any nuI T, e nce spoils the child 
serious upon juvenile members 1 oo muc ^ seventy overre- 

and keeps him infantile and introverted, too n ^ else drives 

presses him and either makes of him a jLpervision encourages 

mm into rebellion and escape, lack of pare n erhaps waywardness, 

the development of habits of idleness a uouses conflict and 
Partiality to a particular child stifles luI ’’ aon with the school 
resentment in the siblings, parental nonco P crm cism, lack of 
encourages in the chdd atntudes of disint c[uU j ea ds to neglect 
Parental ambition for the school success oi u det3( . hcd relationship 
and the adoption on his part of a casua ender worries, fears, ner- 
t0 it, too great school expectations may eng d> physical limitat- 

'ousness, or perhaps truancy, rebellion faaht.es for study, 

‘■ons of the home in the matter of the d % or encour age him 
p'ay and sleep may injure the health o dn]n h cnncs s, and 50 
(0 seek companionship outside, immorality, mlc strain, whether 
disgust, injure or debase the a pl n of gloom or 

ttcurnngly penodic or temporary, by - u%c nile members o 

resentment oier the elders, enshadow^ als ^ attitudes toward 
family and ill fits them for normal an " ^ th( . home 0 f fore.gn- 
! h ' "orkada> life of the world The in a different categorj, 
b °m parents, while a situation which belongs 
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away and the young person sees his home crumble around him, the 
effect is likely to be disconcerting and in some cases terrifying. The 
readjustment which he makes may be difficult indeed for him. If he 
goes to live with a relative in another locality, away from the scenes 
of childhood, much will depend upon the sympathy and understanding 
which the foster parents assume toward him. If he remains under the 
chaperonage of one of the divorced parents, it is not unlikely that 
subtle psychological influences will be exerted by that parent to turn 
him away from his other parent and to develop toward him (or her), 
if he did not feel it before, an antagonism which may endure for the 
rest of his life. He may be encouraged to blame this absent individual 
for his own present unhappy state and for that of the other parent 
with whom he lives, and so nurture a strong animosity toward him 
(or her). 

Regardless of what disposition is made of him by the courts or by 
his parents, the child of divorced or separated parents has lost his 
sense of security, and with it have gone those loyalties to the home 
and those protective and reassuring sentiments which can be taken 
from a child only at the cost of his happiness and peace of mind- 
The sufferings of the adolescent, bereft of the security of home and 
family loyalty, differ in degree rather than in kind from those of 
the younger child. Bitterness, shame, mortification, resentment, anger, 
reproachfulness— these unfortunate emotions may share place alter- 
nately or mutually in his inner behavior. They may drive him into 
cynicism, laziness, an extravaganza of inner conflict, or into open 
delinquency. The need for guidance and helpful older companion- 
ship in such times of deep inner stress as this cannot be overstated. 

IGNORANT HOMES 

Many homes are not in imminent danger of shipwreck; many °f 
them are neither broken nor disharmonious; in great numbers of them 
the parents are only ignorant and uncomprehending. Entrusted wit 
the care and tutelage of children, they have not the background o 
understanding or information or insight to discharge their duties con 
structively. The bulk of adult individuals have had little formal educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade and practically no specific preparation 
for the cares and responsibilities of rearing children. The homes whic 
these ill-prepared parents preside over are rife with limitations an 
shortcomings. In a study carried through some time ago by the I™ 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers, the following undesirable 
home conditions were listed as obtaining most frequently in the homes 
of the children included in the inquiry: 
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doing homework: (5) rudeness, impoliteness or sauciness, 
forms of behavior in which the dignity or the seniority ot 


_j other 

torms of behavior in which the dignity or the seniont) - 

is offended, or in which the rights, the person or the fe«.n^^ 
another child are disparaged; and (6) thoughtlessness, -While 

itself in playing noisily, disturbing others, teasing, a ' f 

of CO, use there may also occur disciplinary “" the 

i^ioral or vicious conduct, these are by no ofthe ones 
offenses that call for parental correction. Mos 
are included in the listing above. . cimations. it is 

From a perusal of these six primaty dlscl P 11 T. them „ff ; s the 
obvious that the common underlying b, ”°^ ffender when viewed in 
immaturity and inexperience of the child _ nnr ; et v of the adult 
contrast with the maturity and the sense ot P P ^ to be a t 
disciplinarian. Whenever the conduct of the c parent under- 

variance with what from his adult vantage P° patience, in- 
stands to be right and proper, the ordinary a sort 0 f spur- 

ns in an outburst of temper and metes ffective , perhaps it wffl 
of-the-moment punishment calculated to b f uture punishment, 

b e only a scolding; perhaps it will be a * ** perhaps it will be a 
Perhaps it will be heated language of reprooi. £ ood 0 f the parent, 
thrashing. Much will depend upon the pte r disciplining is 

but in any case the chances are good t a t hat children are 

done will proceed from the mistaken supp s ^ adults, 

activated by the same motives and see throug j mp ortance of 

Grownups know (though they may not ' of obligation, 

obedience, of truthfulness, of faithfulness in that children do 

of Politeness and thoughtfulness, but t ey ^ ma ke many nus- 

oot know these things and hence may be < ex P ta kes into considera- 

Jahes and lapses in learning them. Wise discip expe nence of the 

ton the unwisdom and the lack of P^ 5 ^; , an d with the sym- 
offender, and is therefore imposed undc^randi g y standa rds of 
Pathetic will to help him in building up S ra °ua y and the gro up. 
conduct which are good and acceptable to tn nts Jn matters 

In some homes there is disagreement ben bfi « easy ” and the 

of , discipline of the children. One parent m 7 do almost anything 
other may be strict; one may permit a c ^ Somet i m es when there 
e asks, while the other always says ^ u w becomes serious, 
grandparents living in the family, t e grandparents again* 
especially when the child learns to play grownup in the farm > 
Patents. Children are quick to leam 8 and they incline to 

f tnost easil y nvisted around ones llttle ,, tr b often the more strict 
Ce k favors from the most indulgent a 
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undoubtedly does frequently result in developing inferiorities and 
perhaps rebellious conduct in the children, who become increasingly 
aware of the contrast between their own and the parents and homes 
of other children. 

Though written thirty years ago, the words of an early investi- 
gator* in the field of family relations are equally applicable today. 
Miss Reynolds, reporting the results of a survey of the home and 
family backgrounds of 400 problem children, found that “more than 
half the parents of these children were too ignorant to live under- 
standing^ in the world of common life,” and that “80 per cent of 
the children failed to find adequate home care, including training 
in conduct for living with other people.” She raised the baffling 
query: What can be done about it 3 To quote this investigator: 

“When we, as a people, care supremely for the upbringing of our children, care 
enough to provide training for young people in parenthood as carefully as in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, when we believe in play enough to see that no 
child misses it because of the accident of living m a city wilderness, when we learn 
enough about living together to prevent our quarrels from embittering our chil- 
dren’s lives, or our foolish love from sapping their vitality, then perhaps we shall 
be fit to be the guides of the children of the future.” 

THE PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE 

In no area of family life perhaps is there greater ignorance and 
futility than surrounds the problem of discipline of the young. Resort 
to fear, to whippings, to scolding and upbraiding, is still a common 
means of enforcing family law. The schools have learned the futility 
of fear and force as redemptive or guiding agencies, but parents still 
resort in great numbers to threatenings, to tongue-lashings and appfl" 
cations of the strap. Much of the mefficacy of such attempted methods 
of discipline in the home arises from a failure of the parents to realize 
that a child is a child, with childish values and perspectives, and not 
an adult with adult values and perspectives. 

In the ordinary home those situations which call for disciplining 
^f a child include chiefly the following: (1) disobedience, in which 
the small offender wilfully sets aside the parental command and does 
the thing prohibited; (2) untruthfulness, in which the child deceives 
the parent regarding what he has been doing or where he has been, 
(3) forgetting to do as he had been told (often ascribed to heed- 
lessness by the parent), expressing itself commonly in failure to re- 
member the details of an errand, (4) the neglect of small responsi- 
bilities, such as keeping the room orderly, hanging up clothing 01 
•Reynolds, B. C- Environmental Handicaps of 400 Habit Clinic Children 
Hospital Social Service, 12, 329-336, Dec. 1925. 
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offspring suddenly awake to the fact that their child has many 
which seriously interfere with their comfort and which dls ? r S sess!0 ns 

the home He refuses to eat and the whole family goes ithroug S e ff ort 

in which the child is prodded coaxed scolded bribed an P dawdles he 

to induce him to satisfy the atmous desires of the 

revels in all the excited attention focussed upon him and e harried 

"hat and when he pleases He refuses to take his afternoon nap 
mother decides that he probably doesnt need so muc s . Z e t h ere is another 
continues to soil and wet himself until school age and h ^our of his 

smiggle in which the triumphant child successfully P° hbors are forced to 
retirement from the scene by such kicks and screams -hddren in the family 
complain He is jealous of any attention given to the cWhtest desire is 

and insists upon usurping the spotlight in any SItua J*°? co mpeI the terrified 
thwarted he falls into formidable temper tantrums whicn sooii ^ ^ nervous 
Parents to relent and he blissfully gains his way s child becomes h gh 
tension the constant bickering turmoil and con ic . expression which 

strung irritable and whiny He wears an anxious > a t huig for him 

seems sadly out of place on a baby s face The P aren .nnately ‘bad child and 

and they decide that for some mysterious reason ne , ^ w jj have to be 

{* om now on will have to be treated with due seve ity 
broken and he must be rudely shown who is boss 

For these and many other reasons it is ”PP ar “’ t : fl ' limitations and 
start out in life with sharp emotional and pc . seriously with 

physical and mental habits that are certain to inten ^ do not 
'heir subsequent happy adult adjustment " j habits as we 

commonly, outgrow” deeply implanted at ™ emp hancally what 
Brow older, rather we tend to become stl11 miracle the child 

"e started out to be in infancy Barring acci j selfish, sulk 

K hterally father to the man The whining, onIy mt0 the 

m g child is metamorphosed by the There is an inevtta 

whtmng, ill tempered, selfish, sulking B r “'t L pnl tnt, whether it is 

'eness and a consistency of growth and orom otes straight line 
Physical, mental, emotional or moral w wl( h some part in 

«olution If parents and others who are chi a« appr eaate this 

the care „„a a i f vottntr children count rt 



Bs much of the subsequent disillusion , liabihues 

"hose children turn out to be social or mor 
s P«od them 


the nurse AND the famu-v 


fi Th e nurse whose duties call her * nto the sociologist. ps\ 

" nd , the fanuly ■ as .s ’ not the idea! that ^ shc ,J 

Eulogist, or mental hygienist might wish et ry ’ ' nd co nfl icts 
find >t with all its tensions, its fears, superstitions 
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parent criticizes the more lenient, and if the child is present to hear 
the conversation he grasps the fact that there is disagreement over 
matters of discipline in his household As soon as he makes that dis- 
covery, he is in position to capitalize it and to play thereafter a 
winning hand in securing privileges and permissions 
If discipline in the home is to be reduced to a minimum of friction 
and unpleasantness, it is essential that the adult members shall agree 
privately upon the standards of conduct to be permitted in the chil- 
dren, that they shall not put themselves into a position to be played 
off against one another, and that there shall prevail an atmosphere 
of understanding and good adjustment without family strain and 
tension Departures from the approved or permitted are to be pointed 
ajn, C ° UrteOUS ^ ant ^ t ^ ie adequate amends suggested kindly and firmly 
When a child finds out that his parents are not scolding, fault-finding 
and quarreling infants, but that they are consistent, invariable masters 
ot themselves, he will not venture far from the conventional conduct 
expected of him Where the child is set down in a family of grown- 
ups who are still infantile in their emotional evolution, poor conduct 
and inadequate discipline are frequently to be noted 


IMPORTANCE OF THE EARLY YEARS 
Psychologists make no mistake when they insist that the years of 
xn/ n< i^ if childhood are the most important years in an indi- 

f nn . s 1 e ; , r 1S during the first three or four years that the 
tundamental physical and emotional habits are formed that are likely 
t i ^ re } rou ghout the subsequent lifetime Most parents make the 
t-hp ° * ai in £ to appreciate the significance of this period and 
rinnflll P °R? nCe ti getting their children off to a good start emo 
Mls . s Bassett ^s epitomized* excellently some of the per 
young^childrr eSSeS are P rom °ted by thoughtless parents in their 


young childrpn^n^ 0113 ^ response °f adults to the beguiling appeal of infants and 
ponant period ^ * «» d »stjr difficult for them to regard this m 

seems to them devel °P>ng personality of the child with due seriousness It 


seems to them ^ personality ot the child with due seriousness 

cunning ridiculonclv 11111)058,1)16 that present idiosyncrasies in the behavior of such 
significance in dete^ mUSm f and cuddIesome creatures could have any very gr eat 
mental omninn „ / u , ture adjustments Their usual optimistic and senti 

he 'will outerow a 3 e . clu , d ,s J ust a baby he doesn t know any better’ and 
view might conside^ c * laracter >stics which a more objective and informed 

pampered coaxed senous attention The obstreperous infant is thus 

norpnre afn»r i lau Shed at so long as he is small enough to be cute and 
P al years of fond indulgence to the tyrannical whims of thetr 


•Bassett C Mental Hygtme in the Cmnmumty New York The Macmillan 
Co 1914, pp 176-177 By permission 
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THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT ^ 

1 Write out an appreciative analysis of the best f ho '^ y ,°“ j^e fnend or neigh 

be your own home, perhaps it will be that of some longtime me 

bor its identity is unimportant ,«adeauate home which 

2 Write out a similar analysis of some decidedly P° which it is failing 

you happen to know about Try to show the spe 

Again of course, identification is unimportant m t h e elementary 

3 Call to mind items of instruction that you pe , cu ] a ted to make you a 

school and m the secondary school which \ criticisms or suggestions 

better informed and more capable homemaker What enn 

have you to offer 5 L. nW t he personality and the 

4 Show by citing some example known to y , un f a vorably by a family 

emotional maturing of a child have been m maladjusted to one another 
circumstance m which the father and mother w h ic h the basal difficulty 

5 Report upon some madequate home known o y arrn0 ny but rather simp e 

B neither parental mcon.pattb.hry nor parental tetany 

ignorance of the fundamentals of family ca , family might well f°H° 

6 Suggest five rules of discipline which i any a Q be likely to harm senou y 

Suggest five other rules which if foUowed wm ild I be concerned 

the normal emotional and personality dev P inVes0 gation of her ™ bl y 

7 Select one of your younger patients and make an in they reasonable 

background What can you find out about ***£*$& their children’ Did 
and natural m their relations with each thinking of the tim 

their sense of values and interests parallel he ^ which wou d tend 
they direct the energies of their child re then- own behavio ^ 

to give most lastmg satisfaction 5 Did they duct 5 Does the end P , 

Present to their children worthy patterns of < ' expect fro m your find 6 s 

the present patient reflect the answer yo usually 

» of students that octets a 

some individuals who have difficulty f u jjy t hen indicate w ^ inc j 1 

Sample cases will be cited read them nt development 

family lives may have contributed r f ° .^“described 

v iduals bringing about the type of be ] p these indivi 

can do as a member of the same group w s j ecp 

'«’) mS"a although in the school to'dS ft ' endl ^l“£va!d 

at night She is shy and does not qutlllty b „t Ac d had 

her roommate Her classwork is nt y four > ears at 

m doing nursing procedures She » this school Ilia'S 

two years of college work b entrance 

home however durmg school P re ' 10 ^ s _ J ring lecture 

Miss B had two years at a girh . . rc d the instruct 0 . interest, 

at the nursing school Here she J^^g a n air 0 ^°” ote down her 
periods with irrelevant question sU nested that she aS k her 

One after the other the motors sug g however J contm u 

questions and ask them after a nd spoke 1° personnel 

questions after class but sulked _ ^ p f u l n ess of the te Qhis come 

ously out of class about the lack roommates , j precedes 

(c > For one week. Miss C and Ms D haj e £« undressm g whicn 
to realize that Miss D is embarrasseo 
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marital maladjustments; its resentments and bitternesses; its worries 
over children, neighbors, obligations; its paternal preoccupation over 
problems of finance and material welfare; and its maternal preoccupa- 
tion and perhaps rebellion over unwanted pregnancy and its dread 
and often fear of childbirth. She will find unstable and neurotic 
mothers and perhaps also fathers in kind; she will find ignorance and 
poor judgment in handling the children, in planning the dietary, in 
buying necessities and luxuries; she will find poverty and hopelessness. 
All these and many other disconcerting and near-tragic things she 
must expect on occasion to encounter. It is her province to meet such 
unpleasant and unfavorable conditions not as a critic or as a moral- 
izer or judge, but rather as a professional individual who understands 
human weaknesses and who understands also the helpful ministrations 
which her skill and philosophy may apply to them. She must face 
these unadjusted family situations with a cheerful and matter-of-fact 
professionalism which proceeds with its ministrations actively and 
convincingly. Often her manner and spirit of good will and cheer will 
go quite as far in relieving the distressing mental and emotional 
aspects of the situation in a family as will her applications of profes- 
sional skill and information. After all, the human values are the 
most fundamental, a nurse’s expressed or manifest interest in a sick 
cniw m a rebelhously pregnant woman, or in a tubercular husband 
an bread-winner, may well be and frequently is the contact that 
succeeds in reconciling a family to its afflictions or in helping it to 
adjust to what may eventuate as a blessing and a benefaction. 

t ortunateiy for the continuing peace of mind and happiness of the 
. j- ’ , missl ° n call her also into the happy and the well 
f II , . ome w ^ ere she will find love, respect, forbearance and good 

s p marred it may be temporarily by the illness or discomfort 
ltS ™ e ™h ers but giving good evidence that after the storm 
L n W1 , be bri & htn ess again. Professionally minded, capable 
lh gent, she gives of her best skill to restore those who are 
on t-Hp Uman ; f nen dly, interested in the things that loom large 
t , oriz °n of the family or the individual, she contributes to the 
, j 16 r • , s ' cb r °om and its anxious watchers an encourage- 
. a fa,th and hope that dissipate much of the foreboding and 
^ oneness and substitute a refreshing and inspiring gleam. To 
exe sue influence as this, however, she must be possessed of plenti- 
tul springs of inner wisdom and a strength and stability of character 
that can result only from long and patient cultivation. She must, in 
other wor s, have the ability to make intelligent use of the knowledge 
and information which school and life have brought her. 
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THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 Wnte out an appreciative analysis of the best home y .°“ J^^f^d^* neigh- 

he your own home, perhaps it will be that of some longtime friend B 
bor its identity is unimportant , 0 *dMuiate home which 

2 Write out a similar analysis of some decidedly P° which it is failing 

you happen to know about. Try to show the specific ways in wmcn 

Again, of course, identification is unimportant the e i emen tary 

3 Call to mind items of instruction that you pers y , , t o make you a 

school and m the secondary school which criticisms or suggestions 

better informed and more capable homemaker What criticisms 

have you to offer’ . . De rsonahty and the 

4 Show by citing some example known to yo unfavorably by a family 

emotional maLrng of a chdd have been influenced lifted to one another 
circumstance m which the father and mother we ^ basal difficulty 

5 Report upon some inadequate home known to y but rather simple 

is neither parental mcompat.bd.ty nor parental d^harmony 

ignorance of the fundamentals of famdy care a might well follow 

6 Suggest five rules of discipline which any adeq i kely to harm seriously 

Suggest five other rules which, if followed, w , . children concerned 

the normal emotional and personality deve op mveS tigation of her famdy 

7 Select one of your younger patients and ma , ^y ere t hey reasonable 

background What can you find out ab ° u * h P and with their children’ Did 
and natural m their relations with each thinking of the time 5 Did 

their sense of values and interests P ara ^ e * , interests which would tend 
they direct the energies of their children , . eir oW n behavior so as to 

to give most lasting satisfaction’ Did they d uct’ Does the end product, 

present to their chddren worthy patterns expect from your findings 

the present patient, reflect the answer you would exp 

Discuss fully. . 0 f nursing there are usually 

8 In every class of students that enters a s ^° to t he new environment 
some individuals who have difficidty m ad ’ V * hcn m dicate what in then 
Sample cases will be cited, read them c ’ development of these " 

famdy lives may have contributed to ® P described Indicate what y 
viduals, bringmg about the type of behav ° these m dividuals to better 
can do as a member of the same group 

adjustments , . _ three weeks, cries herself to sleep 

Miss A, although in the school now for he fnend Iy advance of 

at night She is shy and does not respond but sh * awkward 

her roommate Her classwork is ° p n ty four years of age and 
in doing nursmg procedures She entered this school, li'ing 

two years of college work befo 

home, however, during that nm e sc hool previous to her ent» 

{fe ) Miss B had two years at a the instructors during lecture 

at the nursing school Here she ming an air of confused in ^ 

Periods with irrelevant questions, este d that she note do' 

One after the other the instructors sug R howc%er , d.d not ask ^ 
questions and ask them after c . and spoke loudly and c nne j. 
questions after class, bu* 5U J*“ helpfulness of the teaching Pg come 
ously out of class about the lack roommates Miss C 

(c > For one week. Miss C and M» D ^f^ Jie undressing which 
to realize that Miss D is embarrassed 
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going to bed, that she disapproves of the girls in the class who smoke, 
that she is shocked at the unconventional attitudes expressed by some of 
the other students, that she is also inclined to withdraw when men 
friends are mentioned, that she is apprehensive of the day when she 
will be expected to be the subject for nursing demonstrations of bed 
bathing 

(d) Miss E is a college graduate She assumes an air of subservience before 

her instructors but tries to impress her classmates with the fact that she 
never studies, that she is tired of listening to reiterations in class that 
one and one make two She is not clean in her personal habits weeps 
when suggestions for improvement are made by instructors 

( e ) Miss F feels that the grades she receives in class are never quite fair, and 

always compares her papers with those of several classmates, then she 
proceeds to call on the instructor 

(f) Miss G is never sure of her own knowledge but asks help from everyone 

with whom she works 

(g) Miss H has received failing grades on the first two weeks of class work 

She feels that the class program is too heavy, that there is not adequate 
time for study, that the place set aside for study is not suitable, that it is 
impossible to sleep in the home because of the street noises, and that the 
teaching personnel use poor methods and give impossible assignments 

(h) Miss I resents all criticism by assuming a sphmxhke expression from the 

first word to the end of a conference She then continues with an air 
of determination to repeat the error upon which criticism was offered 

(i) Miss J’s pet enthusiasm is fortune tellers, she goes to the Gypsy Tea 

Room once a month to find out about the new thrills which are to come 
into her life 

(j) Miss K expresses a distaste for marriage She insists all men are selnsn, 

and she has yet to see the family life which illustrates the advantages 
for increased happiness over that of a well ordered career 
(£) Miss L finds life amusing, she ridicules her classmates the airs of older 
students, the importance of the interns, the clothing of the faculty 
members and the ignorance of the subsidiary groups 
(/) Miss M is boisterous until a restraining influence is encountered, then she 
becomes sarcastic After she has made caustic remarks about various 
acquaintances and situations, she iso'-'^s herself and, if advances are 
made by anyone, she indulges in a * 

<fft) Miss N is always in disgrace becai 
is left where she drops it, her t 
“* cluttered up with c 
ibrush is left 
the middle of 
may ass 


study n 
snapsh 
room 

9 List ways m 

good health 

10 List authentic 

enough to t 

11 What nursin 

of a famil> 

12 Name some 

parents, she 
1J One of > our 

she asks i c 


fl#J«$xhibit!on 

is so untidy Everything 
are in confusion her 
lettprs from home and 
' tr and her bed- 

establish 
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instruction She says that she herself, although a college gra ua , 
ceived any, and she is desirous of giving her daughters this rig p ’ 

as she has not been sure how to go about it, she has ep p 
She feels confident that you are the person to help her 

14 List fivVproblems you have encountered which you believe 
of feelings of insecurity in the home lives of the pa ie 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Craze, W W Psychology m Nursing New York, Blakiston Division of Me 

Graw-Hill Book Co, 1955 , rhaoter 15, ‘Mental 

Written with the needs of students of nursing Chapter 13, 

Hygiene and Sane Living,” is particularly well done So 

‘ Social Relations ” , Ptvr holoev New York, John 

2 Kam, H W , and Weitz, J An Introduction to Psychol gy 

Wiley and Sons, Inc, 1955 „,nhl<*ms There is considerable 

Chapters 9 and 10 deal with personality P , oersona Iity, family influ 
valuable material m them, including the integ 
ence, school influence, etc . R na jd Press, 1953 

3 Katz, B How to Be a Better Parent New York centered on better under 

Practical help for rearing well adjusted c themselves 

standing by parents both of their offspru & York, Henry Holt and Co, 

4 Lindgren, H C Mental Health m Education New 

1954 ,. nr interested m the meaning and 

Excellent material for the young stude > minK 3 nd teaching 
importance of mental hygiene as it relates 
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going to bed, that she disapproves of the girls in the class who smoke 
that she is shocked at the unconventional attitudes expressed by some of 
the other students that she is also inclined to withdraw when men 
friends are mentioned, that she is apprehensive of the day when she 
will be expected to be the subject for nursing demonstrations of bed 
bathing 

(rf) Miss E is a college graduate She assumes an air of subservience before 
her instructors but tries to impress her classmates with the fact that she 
never studies, that she is tired of listening to reiterations in class that 
one and one make two She is not clean m her personal habits, weeps 
when suggestions for improvement are made by instructors 

(e) Miss F feels that the grades she receives m class are never quite fair and 

always compares her papers with those of several classmates, then she 
proceeds to call on the instructor 

(f ) Miss G is never sure of her own knowledge but asks help from everyone 

with whom she works 

(g) Mtss H has received failing grades on the first two weeks of class work 

She feels that the class program is too heavy, that there is not adequate 
time for study, that the place set aside for study is not suitable, that it is 
impossible to sleep in the home because of the street noises, and that the 
. _ teaching personnel use poor methods and give impossible assignments 
' ' ftl ' ss 1 rese "ts all criticism by assuming a sphinxlike expression from the 
nrst word to the end of a conference She then continues with an air 
, , Hi , crmmat "? n to repeat the error upon which criticism was offered 
UJ Mbs J s pet enthusiasm is fortune tellers, she goes to the Gypsy Tea 
Koom once a month to find out about the new thrills which are to come 
into her life 

0) Miss K expresses a distaste for marriage She insists all men are selfish 
and she has yet to see the family life which illustrates the advantages 
* or “creased happiness over that of a well ordered career 
iss L finds life amusing, she ridicules her classmates, the airs of older 
students the importance of the interns the clothing of the faculty 
m M me Ti R L and the , S norance of the subsidiary groups 

us M is boisterous until a restraining influence is encountered then she 
Decomes sarcastic After she has made caustic remarks about various 
acquaintances and situations she isolates herself and, if advances are 
xt a » n> ° ne * S ^ e “bulges m a temper exhibition 
1 r ^ m ^ ls £race because her room is so untidy Everything 

u ett where she drops it her dresser drawers are m confusion, her 
y nook is cluttered up with candy bar covers, letters from home and 
snaps ots, her toothbrush is left on the edge of the basin and her bed 

, List ,1 S i PP L cri . m thc ° ( > h ' floor 

good health""*™ nursc m3y ass,st *he family in its efforts to establish 

10 S ° Ur j C , s “formation which are procurable and nontechnical 

it \VW C V S f, d k* aierage family for the promotion of better health 

of a family? ^ uou ld >ou consider to be indispensable to c* cry mother 

12 Name some periodicals and books which >ou would recommend to >ounc 

.5 l 13 rents, should an opportunity to give this help present itself to >ou 

13 Une ot jour patients ts the mother of two daughters, aged eight and thirteen 

she asks > ou how she should proceed to gi\e these children the necessary sc* 
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in caring for and loving the new arrival Thus, a ' 2 ^ 

bade fair to be nothing short of dreadful in its s a e g 
upon the first child’s feeling of belongingness may, wisey * 

be made to contribute to his sense of importance and 
family security Affection within a growing family cir V1( i ua ] s 

of increasing as it is shared successively with the n 
that take their places within it. _ , c _ r nr more 

Wider Meaning of Security Security, howeve, t ^ at 

complex thing than the mere physical and emotio ^ Y ^ 
arise from awareness of parental protection an 

Contributing richly to the child’s feeUng of seaimy ^ 
fidence which he builds m the process of d scovenng ^ ^ 

his universe To the grownup, the surrounding boring To 

passes his days may come to be commonp ace ’ , capova ting and 
the toddler, however, the environment hums with capava ^ ^ 
'tttnguing possibilities His background is m S' fascinating 

curiosity so consuming that he throws him f meanings 

adventure of discovery and the search a block which 

Making the accidental but exhilarating dlscov ^ ovcr an d over again 
he pushes off the table will fall, he pushes 1 a blt 0 f smooth 

") amazement and vocal delight Passing his ha ] 00 ]^ a bout him 
cloth, he crows with happiness at the feel o 

for others to share in his joy ,,, i vears, this drama 

As he progresses through the earlier c * 11 Fortunate indeed 

°f sense perception proceeds in mounting V water pots, clay 
is the youngster who is provided with s “"’,„ a bout his physical 
and other plastic media through which he can ^ creative will 
environment and upon which he can w °* a L ov e, enthusiasms 
n these years he must be expected to b excursion of his 

consumed by curiosity, to know no if be sways in trees, 

ancy, to seek in every area sensory satisfa „ on plucks off Hies 

delves into dirt banks and snow banks in t hrows and puds 

' v ®gs and grasshoppers’ legs, roams and leaps ^ un , verse and 

Part— it 15 a n to be expected, for he is , lt 
familiarizing himself with the forces that und h furtherance 

Nm only Should he not be restrained "'^ounBed and abetted 

f this dynamic purpose he should ra ther b ffet an< j fume b«® 
P“ h r lus elders It is a mistake for them t f ^ , cd th e glow 1 

Je comes in from his adventunngs duty [0 stnie patioidy 

2,^^ should reconcile them and bea , ucst ions. He 
’ " d honestly to answer his incessant W ^ opport uniO 3n 
c fatigable researcher, and as such 
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I believe that the next developments tn 
education will come not from philosophy 
and pedagogy , but from psychology-the 
science of human minds and emotions. 

JAMES MARSHALL 


MENTAL HEALTH IN SUCCEEDING 
LIFE STAGES 


MENTAL HEALTH IN INFANCY AND THE PRESCHOOL AGE 

The Need for Security. From his earliest months of life, the 
infant craves security. If one has any doubt about this, all that is 
necessary is to observe the baby as he turns from the stranger and 
cungs to his mother; or the older toddler, as he runs to her for sooth- 
ing and indulgence, or the five-year-old, as he spars for her favor. 
As a matter of fact, throughout the preschool life of the child, the 
youngster thrives on parental and familial affection almost as much 
* a sustenance he receives. Emotionally he turns, 

_ e sun nower to the sun, to the warmth and stimulation of the 
Personalities in his immediate environment. A comforting feel- 
hk c n e 1 . ng, J ngnesS P ervades him, and he appears to look out upon 
kl , ngd ° m as a m °narchy in which he is central but in which 
er . Goubar personages are indispensable. 

^ ee hng of security and belongingness needs to be 
SnmptTm C T every family where there are children growing up. 
nr c h\ r,!! • en a ” ew haby makes his appearance, the little mon- 
rnn j„„ nt y may be challenged, and he may resort to extravagant 
affprtinn ^ resen tment. To win back to himself the 

i an c sohoitude which his jealous fancy convinces him have 

■inner a ]}? fe r red to the necomer, he may exhibit consuming 
LT nrkT’ • Sp ay , tantrum s, avoid the rival with studied determination, 
° r otherwise seek relief m weeping, wetting, and the like. 

At such periods in the evolution of the family, the mother and 
father will need to make special efforts to reestablish the security 
of the disgruntled member and take him actively into partnership 
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oughly spoiled as to be completely undisciplined Unrestrained by 
adoring adults who “love” him too much to curb his \\ ms 
impulses, such a child is bounded by no limits in his range ° 
expression On the other hand, his parents may so repress and 
him that he is made timid and unsure of himself onCTPnr 

Conditioned behavior patterns are as inevitable as they ® 
in their influence over the present and future conduct o y 
ster By the me he enters school, he will achteved a 
personality that will tend to be resistant to chang on 

Habits and attitudes of selfishness, domination and eg j 

the one hand, or of timidity, secrenveness and aloofnes, on the other, 
may be seen already fixed in the personalities < of P" m ^ 
children whose home conditioning has been un o • . f ree , 

teachers face the considerable task of uncondmoni g _ braggarts 

ln g them for more wholesome development o g , drawers, 

and bullies, swaggerers and show-offs, evaded and 
Whiners and fretters are the unfortunate v, “™ J d thus , they 
emotional conditioning in the preschool years J! nr whatever it 
«act characteristically to the situation of the moment, 
m *y chance to be r n , nneS mental hy- 

% the employment of various projective ^ ver ’ the identity 

gjenists and chnical workers are able often q bn or mal behavior 
the individual or individuals responsible tor or ^ ima g,. 

°f an unfortunately conditioned child Throug es plasuc ina- 

ctive dramatizing, or through his reactions P t( J t he analyst 
cnals, stones and toys, the child unconscio y are resp onsiblc 
he clue to the underlying conflicts and comp Wlt h the adult 

or bls emotional conduct Working su , seq ve ] atl0 n, one is often 
Personality or personalities identified in t is concerned and 

abl ? to achieve therapeutic results both in the enn 
m adul t associates as well f he kindergarten and 

AU of this adds up to the fact that m J ch JJ, "n of his emotions 
*rly school behavior of a child is but the fortunately f° r tbe 
^vard personalities outside the school setting feelings are 

"fttal health of children, many of these emotions 

course wholesome and commendable motivating force 

, l Personality Type DovnnantSubnnssive determined to 

^“d the behavior of the very young chid - “ ppejr to be tno 
d 'gree by his unique personahty pa“ ern d „f course, adults 
“PPosed types discernible among clnldren dominant, ager ess.'' 

At the one extreme is the “°ntgo o ? 0 g,” submiss.' e P t- 
^'"Of personality, at the other is the 0 f leadership. 

Those who fall m the first category exhibit tnu 
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cooperative advice and assistance It is for him tragic if, instead of 
receiving patient understanding and helpful advice and interpretation 
at their hands, he finds his elders only bored and unimpressed with 
his overwhelming problems that clamor for solution 
Our young quester, too, must not be expected to control and 
repress his naked feelings as he passes along his fascinating pathways 
His world is fresh and new, and the mind that he turns upon it is 
fluid and seething Self restraint is unthinkable m such circumstances 
Vociferous surprise as he comes upon a solution, loud and dramatic 
action as he masters a new skill, excited verbalization as he recounts 
his adventures— these are to be expected and encouraged 
The principal caution with which parents and nursery or kinder- 
garten teachers need to be concerned as they manipulate the stage 
upon which the dramatic activities of childhood take place is that the 
young actor shall experience successful achievement rather than 
failure If the tasks undertaken are too hard, so that he experiences 
frustration and defeat, they are unfit for his level of maturation and 
should be eliminated Feelings of adequacy and status develop nat- 
urally and logically from efforts that eventuate in goals successfully 
achieved, on the other hand, defeatism and insecurity arise quite as 
obviousy from undertakings that have turned out negatively Here 
is a fundamental principle of mental health in early childhood that 
must be constantly kept in mind by adult guides of children in the 
preschool years It continues to be operative also, as we shall see, in 
subsequent periods of developmental history of the individual 
Inree Factors in the Driving Force. 1. Basal Drive The mo- 
, TS nS „ 0rce at any glven m °ment in the behavior of the young 
child will comprise, first of all, the basal protective and projective 
urges (See Chapter 5.) Restricted or hampered, for example, in his 
p ysical movements, he may be expected to struggle m anger against 
the restraint and to strive to escape, jealous, he may be expected to 
t row himself against the usurping agent, hungry, he may be ex- 
pecte to demonstrate his discomfort insistently, intrigued, he may 
be expected to engage in manipulating and appraisal activity These 
patterns of response are unvarying, since they are rooted in innate 
mechanisms It goes without saying that many of them will require 
re irection before the child can fit into approved social behavior 
2 Conditioned Emotional Patterns In the course of his intimate 
association with the other members of his family— particularly with 
his mother, and to a lesser degree with his father-the child develops 
a number of emotional attitudes that flavor his behavior and conduct 
His reactions at any given moment and in any given situation will 
therefore reflect this early conditioning He may have been so thor- 
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oughly spoiled as to be completely undisciplined. Unrestrained b> 

adoring adults who “love” him too much to cu f h s tv 

impulses, such a child is bounded by no limits in his rang 
expression. On the other hand, his parents may so repress 
him that he is made timid and unsure of himself. -nt 
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cooperative advice and assistance It is for him tragic if, instead of 
receiving patient understanding and helpful advice and interpretation 
at their hands, he finds his elders only bored and unimpressed with 
his overwhelming problems that clamor for solution 

Our young quester, too, must not be expected to control and 
repress his naked feelings as he passes along his fascinating pathways 
His world is fresh and new, and the mind that he turns upon it is 
fluid and seething Self restraint is unthinkable in such circumstances 
Vociferous surprise as he comes upon a solution, loud and dramatic 
action as he masters a new skill, excited verbalization as he recounts 
his adventures— these are to be expected and encouraged 
The principal caution with which parents and nursery or kinder- 
garten teachers need to be concerned as they manipulate the stage 
upon which the dramatic activities of childhood take place is that the 
young actor shall experience successful achievement rather than 
failure If the tasks undertaken are too hard, so that he experiences 
frustration and defeat, they are unfit for his level of maturation and 
should be eliminated Feelings of adequacy and status develop nat- 
urally and logically from efforts that eventuate in goals successfully 
achieved, on the other hand, defeatism and insecurity arise quite as 
obviousy from undertakings that have turned out negatively Here 
is a fundamental principle of mental health m early childhood that 
must be constantly kept in mind by adult guides of children in the 
preschool years It continues to be operative also, as we shall see, m 
subsequent periods of developmental history of the individual 
Three Factors in the Driving Force. 1 Basal Drive The mo- 
tivating force at any given moment in the behavior of the young 
child will comprise, first of all, the basal protective and projective 
urges (See Chapter 5 ) Restricted or hampered, for example, in his 
physical movements, he may be expected to struggle in anger against 
t e restraint and to strive to escape, jealous, he may be expected to 
throw himself against the usurping agent, hungry, he may be ex- 
pected to demonstrate his discomfort insistently, intrigued, he may 
be expected to engage m manipulating and appraisal activity These 
patterns of response are unvarying, since they are rooted in innate 
mechanisms It goes without saying that many of them will reqm re 
redirection before the child can fit into approved social behavior 
2 Conditioned Emotional Patterns In the course of his intimate 
association with the other members of his family— particularly 
his mother, and to a lesser degree with his father— the child develops 
a number of emotional attitudes that flavor his behavior and conduct 
His reactions at any given moment and in any given situation wi 
therefore reflect this early conditioning He may have been so thor- 
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pany successful achievement in the everyday routine o ' t< , i 

these satisfactions, he is likely to develop into the so-ca e P 
child,” and, in extreme cases, to fall into waywar u^ss * and 
quency. If he fails in his strong bid for status thr< ™° , e j ease 
ordinary channels of experience, he will be impe e , conduct, 
and compensatory satisfactions in socially disapp 
Status and success he must have, however he ac eve ^ , ac hieve- 
Some Sources of Inferiority. Nothing inhibits the normal aclueve- 
ment of status and faith in oneself as does the ee i 8 n j t [,e 

once it gets rooted in the child's petjon ahty Durmginfancy and 
greater part of his preschool life, the child 8 peculiar 

viously into competition with other childr n, unrecognized, 

personal lack or deficiency he may have may playground 

As he participates, however, in the give-and- a ^ imitations 

an d the schoolroom, he is likely to become co potentialities 

a nd his lacks. Observing himself and his capaci be - js a socia l 

against the background of the juvenile group o , be was -or 
part, he discovers those elements in his make P . - hkely to be 

fancies he was-“bom short.” A feeling of inferiority y 

an emotional accompaniment of this discover- ■ inferiority in a 

Prominent among the deficiencies that gw\ be re flected in 

child is an unsatisfactory physical status. , i^ e n or shriveled 
jnch things as birthmarks, deformities, lun . facial blemishes 

b y disease, poor musculature, impediments i P horn eIiness. The boy 
0r 4 disfigurements, excreme_ plainness or actu ^ [he nose 

Vlt b l he harelip, or the girl with the free adjust calmly and 
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social perception, companionableness; those who fall in the second 
tend to be aloof, secretive, submissive. The aggressive child domma e , 
plans, executes, leads the way; the submissive one avoids, repe, 
assays merely to follow. Aggressors are attackers, take the offensiv , 
ride off full-tilt into the joust; submissives are dreamers, dwellers 1 
the realm of fancy and imagination, inclined to be on the defense 
rather than the offensive. In their quest after status and se £ u ?^' 
most children fall more or less naturally into one or the other of t 
two personality styles. _ . , , 

The aggressive child is likely to get on fairly well in his w°r 
In the main, he can sail his own boat, fight his own battles, saregua 
his own ego. It is more commonly the withdrawing, subnussi 
child who needs help in establishing and maintaining his security a 
status. It is less easy for him to gain in self confidence and assura 
than it is for his more aggressive cousin. With extra effort on t e P 
of the nursery school or kindergarten teacher, however, tremen 
gain may be made by the shy, reticent, awkward youngster. 

It is necessary in such procedures to beware that one is n ° ' . 
tempting premature forcing of a nonascendant child into the tie 
pattern of the ascendant type. The present state of maturation 
be taken into consideration in working out any program of c ^ 
tion; otherwise, failure may occur. To help a nonascendant cniw 
increase his self confidence, without running the risk of exp 
him to failure and so building in patterns of defeat, require 
analysis and judgment on the part of the teacher and P ar ® nt> . ac j e 
n this connection, too sharp condemnation can hardly e , , 
of overschedulino- an A vt~ of the young cniw 


iverscheduling and overplanning the daily life of 
K. Frank outs it tW little. oeerlc “tin 


. : : puts it, the little person needs “time to sit un 

tree-ripening, so to speak.” Undoubtedly no small part of the tn 
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social perception, companionableness; those who fall in the second 
tend to be aloof, secretive, submissive. The aggressive child dominates, 
plans, executes, leads the way; the submissive one avoids, repels, 
assays merely to follow. Aggressors are attackers, take the offensive, 
ride off full-tilt into the joust; submissives are dreamers, dwellers in 
the realm of fancy and imagination, inclined to be on the defensive 
rather than the offensive. In their quest after status and security, 
most children fall more or less naturally into one or the other of these 
two personality styles. 

The aggressive child is likely to get on fairly well in his world. 
In the main, he can sail his own boat, fight his own battles, safeguard 
his own ego. It is more commonly the withdrawing, submissive 
child who needs help in establishing and maintaining his security and 
status. It is less easy for him to gain in self confidence and assurance 
than it is for his more aggressive cousin. With extra effort on the part 
of the nursery school or kindergarten teacher, however, tremendous 
gain may be made by the shy, reticent, awkward youngster. 

It is necessary in such procedures to beware that one is not at- 
tempting premature forcing of a nonascendant child into the behavior 
pattern of the ascendant type. The present state of maturation must 
be taken into consideration in working out any program of correc- 
tion; otherwise, failure may occur. To help a nonascendant child to 
increase his self confidence, without running the risk of exposing 
him to failure and so building in patterns of defeat, requires keen 
analysis and judgment on the part of the teacher and parent. 

n this connection, too sharp condemnation can hardly be made 
or overscheduling and overplanning the daily life of the young child. 

s . K. Frank puts it, the little person needs “time to sit under a 
tree-ripening, so to speak.” Undoubtedly no small part of the thumb- 
sucking, wetting and other manifestations of regressive behavior rep- 
resents a throw-back of the harassed and overdriven youngster to 
na release from a difficult present in the security and familiarity of 
an easy and understood past. 

Blame, scolding, censure for these reappearing infantilisms are in- 
effective, at best; at worst they may be harmful to the child. What 
neeas to be done rather is to reexamine the whole present situation, 
in order to discover the actual malady of which these emotional ex- 
travaganzas are but symptoms. 


mental health of the school child 
Adequate Social and Emotional Experience. As we found to be 
.f aSe younger child in the preschool period, the older 

child requires likewise the security and self confidence that accom- 
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become synonymous with arrested social development, instead 
being a promoter of it. , , ^hool- 

Emotional Suppression. E. K. Wickmans study j n . 

room evaluation of children’s emotions presents a ra 
dictment of those teachers who overlook the damage 
charges by abnormal suppression. Queried as tow a b ^ reported 
in children they regarded as most serious, th ;md 

stealing, heterosexual activity, obscenity, , untru . t ., “ !se interrogated, 
masturbation as most reprehensible. Clinicians, . th(J most 

Placed these misdemeanors low in the scid . re5p onses, 

damaging traits instead to be unsocial and fearfulness, 

maliciousness, unhappiness, depression, resent! • . w ; t hdraw- 

, The teachers, in other words, saw no reason m re g ar d as 

mg traits among serious juvenile faults, but w P These last 
scnous those associated with sex int f res , t .,^ exhibiting them need 
are undesirable traits, of course, and children _ time damage 

much guidance. From the standpoint, howeve . t jie unsocial- 

to the personality and the adjustment of the ■ The teac her- 

depression traits are believed to work the grc v .pi j n most 

nt cd misdemeanors are incidental to development and 
«« be outgrown and forgotten in due tune. us because they 

. pic unsocial-depression traits are, howeve • soc j a l an d emo- 

'ndicate failure on the child’s part to ga‘ n a ? ‘ ] I;1S f ou nd himself 
u°nal experience. Somewhere along the line ith the resulting 
“fang fa ^ achievement of status and security, 

Cr Joency to retreat into introversion • ’ " 

Possih’ * ' ' 

iheir hauuimg oi mm crowuw »“■*■ — „ nrma i one or cap**—-- 
P ession than in the more wholesome a nd norma , appeal 

I he , traditional teacher-parent technique ofsarcasnu . 

to fear, is p-i_. :™.l tensions tnat »•- 


udency to retreat into introversion. -.prhaos both— have by 

Possibly his teachers, possibly his paren P direction of snp- 
®t handling of him crowded him rather mtn ^ expressl0 n. 

P ession than in the more wholesome ond norma ^ , appeal 

he traditional teacher-parent technique of ^ their victim 

fear, is likely to arouse emotional tensio mc ntors, impanence 

J? e “y “d secretive. Needless seventy of adW wam ings, con- 
slowness and uncertainty, glowering p ten d to create 

of adult tensions and nervousness-these _ ^ pam cularly 

♦ . j UVe nile personality fearful and nega 
116 case of the less assertive children. 

MENTAL HEALTH OF THE ADOLESCE ^ ^ chapter, 
we have intimated in the two T>««ding /ofperfection of ong 

h a cumulative thing. The g{ ; menuU 

hcalrk b^kh in any life period reflects th preschool chi 

*b m the period or periods preceding 
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Of significance also in arousing feelings of inferiority and insecurity 
in the child is poor school accomplishment. The juvenile population 
in any schoolroom is a heterogeneous group, including along with 
the “good” students a liberal sprinkling of those “not so good.” In- 
asmuch also as many schools expect a standard amount of achieve- 
ment for each individual in each succeeding grade, it is obvious that 
there will be children at each level who fall behind schedule and fail 
to discharge their obligations. 

Even as low as the first grade, the amount of pupil failure is amaz- 
mg. Thus, many children get off to a poor start and experience 
defeat and discouragement almost from the moment when their feet 
first cross the threshold of the school. Lacking an adequate back- 
ground for beginning reading, they are set at reading prematurely, 
with the result that they are forced into remedial reading classes, 
o ten for years, calling painful attention to their failures in this most 
basic of all schoolroom skills. 

Held to standards of accomplishment beyond their capacity or 
™ f w P re j ent de S ree of maturation or readiness, children are thus 
compe led to taste the bitterness of failure and defeat at the outset 
f Elr sch °pl career. Comparison of their poor records and per- 
th0Se of 5 he P ace - S etting children in their classroom 
6 att ention of these incompetent individuals the more 
infe^rfr,r,f 0I1 ^ eir i- 0Wn r, p ? or status and develops their feelings of 
to comnpn fu ^-. Striking back blindly, many a child resorts 
somptirnpc 1 °i^ behavior that is not infrequently unwholesome and 
achievement W ,? ne s * 10u ^ d be justified in suspecting poor school 
seeker c u and adjustment in any child who becomes an attention- 

susoecr ir or a teller of tall stories. Still more, one should 

rowdv the 35 4 . Invi “^f motivator often behind the acts of the 
doubr rHe V f* n • P otent ial or actual delinquent. Without 

spring from^r 1 * 65 more predatory type of boys’ gang may 

conventional crL c ° m P ensa tory urge to success and security which 
Not all hn K expenence has faded to supply, 
manv of ther^ S ’ l an y means, are gang-minded; socialization for 
with one honn C3n effected satisfactorily through single contacts 
some children companion or friend. We have reason to know that 
because of rhe;^ 61161106 - * n f er, °rity and frustration, even in gangs, 
of afTe ; nf »rA l lm ™ aturit y» their personality lacks, or anachronisms 
^ s * a . capacities. Moreover, children are sometimes 
rhrall w t,L oatI f um S Sang membership through the ever-deepening 
hrall which such contacts hold for them, and they may remain in 
the gang stage all the rest of their lives. Thus boy gangdom may 
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become synonymous with arrested social development, instead of 
being a promoter of it. , , { 
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imiffht in directing the life and activities of the young person. To 
retver enough To encourage on his part the a^npuon rf-** 
ing independence and self government, yet a Qccas ; ona ] failures 
SXXCS* wouid 

are those centering in the psychosexual a . Society frowns 
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and males shall remain continent un burden upon youth, 
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that every locality will have to face and make concerted attempts to 
solve if adolescents are to have a chance to build good mental as well 
as good physical health. Only as their days are filled with constructive 
and challenging recreational programs, including the physical, the 
athletic, and the competitive in prominent role, will adolescents find 
safe journeying across the years into rich and satisfying adulthood. 

3. A Feeling of Being Needed: Loyalties. The 1930’s were a lost 
decade for American youth. Depression years reduced recreational 
and educational opportunities, restricted the activities of agencies 
catering to the health and guidance of youth, threw hundreds of 
thousands into migrant ways of living. At the time when the ado- 
lescent population of the dictator nations, likewise caught in world 
depression, was being regimented into impassioned nationalistic or- 
ganizations, the democracies largely overlooked the powerful urge 
present in every idealistic young person toward identification with 
and enrollment in a great cause. Consequently, while the youth of 
the former nations were swept along with the popular socio-political 
currents of the day, young people in the latter countries were being 
provided with too little leadership and challenge. Without adequate 
outlet for their seething and dynamic idealism and restless energies, 
they drifted into idleness and delinquency. In every city and town 
was enacted the stark tragedy of the street comer, with its vice; of 
the spa, with its gambling machines and its crooks; of the cheap pool- 
room, with its fringe of criminal hangers-on. 

During the 1940’s— the war decade— our national economy im- 
proved, of course, and the status of the adolescent generation was 
decidedly changed. With the nation engaged in a fierce struggle to 
safeguard our American way of life, the zeal and the commitment of 
their elders was caught by teen-agers, to whom was presented some- 
thing arresting and compelling in the way of patriotic service and 
ideals. Thus, the rising young generation was brought face to face 
with something bigger than self to which to be loyal and devoted. 

. During the 1950’s, with continuing international stress culminating 
in a sort of armed-camp world situation, and with the requirement of 
universal military service always facing them, the adolescent genera- 
tion requires on the part of schools, and adult society generally, a 
new and stronger effort to build into youth security and dedication 
to tomorrow. A fuller, richer meaning of citizenship, a personal emo- 
tional commitment to democracy and the democratic way of life— 
these things youth now needs to experience with new power and 
determination. 

Democracy must be glamorized in the minds of young people in 
the schools, precisely as communism is glamorized through indoctri- 
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narioD in the minds of mdhons of yonth in "^misphe«. 
Its institutions, ideals, purposes, futures-all P ^ hves 
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lusioned. “With all thy getting,” advise the 
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spiration and help in what Jastrow so aptly termed “the lost paradise 
of solitude.” 

Adjusting to Emergency Situations. A reliable index of a person’s 
mental health may be seen in the smoothness with which he adjusts 
to new or emergency situations. If an undue amount of friction is 
generated in the process, so that adjustment is either partial or want- 
ing, a low degree of mental health is indicated. Conversely, if adjust- 
ment occurs with the minimum of friction and lost motion, a high 
degree of stability is apparent. 

The conscripted soldier provides us with an excellent illustration 
of ability or of disability to adjust to emergencies. Uprooted from 
rus established way of life, he may present all the symptoms of the 
true psychopath, finding it intolerable to abandon his freedom of 
person, forsake his family, forfeit his income, risk injury or death. 
To protect the armed forces from the induction of such individuals 
is one of the most essential services rendered the country in times of 
war by the Army psychiatrists. 

.,^\ e ' ve ^ adjusted inductee, on the other hand, confronted with 
identical problems and uncertainties, achieves a highly satisfactory 
status and suffers the minimum of personality and emotional damage 
in the harrowing experiences through which he is compelled to pass, 
le roots of healthy and of unhealthy adult adjustment lie, as we 

n^rL S c ee 2: m - the r eXpenences and the tra i™ng of the earlier life 
f . ‘ ecunt y» fortunate emotional conditioning, satisfying social 
2 2’ proper emotional expression, psychological weaning, ade- 
— tV,pc^i-i^ SICa i. an ^ f ecr ^ atl0na ^ ar, d avocational programs, loyalties 
hooH ,ni' ing li bea L-?- bUndant: , fruit in wel1 adjusted and stable adult- 
enconntfr *1 C t0 adapt to whatever circumstances one may 

Dathnlncnr ** 0I !f * e Wa ^' Lack or absence of them points to psycho- 
tic breakers ^olMn 3 ” Undeviatin S P ers °nality that shipwrecks when 

scrimp ° f a ? ust ™ en ' have been demonstrated not only in con- 
Under hnmhi £rS ’ b ? V 1 tbe war dme civilian population as well, 
were and , tbe scene ^ accompanying them, some civilians 

Identical tx " ’ ° tbe ^ were immediate emotional casualties, 
ever^ hand m H ° f and ° f instabilit y are to be met with on 

%T a g^ets IXthlTre 

and examples forVcir L miton" ° f 


mental health of senescence 

fnr Si r' S ”“ C T e - rCP e CSCntS a life P eriod of particular important 
for the nurse who in the natural course of events will be called upon 


MENTAL HEALTH IN SUCCEEDING LIFE STAGES 

to devote much of her professional time ^d skdl to the aged, we 
shall devote the entire next chapter to this general problem 

THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 
, Observe for a half hour rhe behavioral act.vit.es of a very young ctuld ro drs 
cover evidences of his desire 1 for s ' c ™^ h means through which 

2 of stcor,ty 

3 Rtfcord ;"ro*ow h£Xe »*. surface are rhe feelings and emotions 

4 Rev, e\v SS activity channels through which a child expresses his ego 

projective drive t0 be unfortunate emotional condi 

5 Present several instances of j emotional conditioning 

tioning in a very young child, oth , e ” Jr employed by child guidance 

6 Investigate further the P ro ^‘ V ' ''S^sniTu cSdren 

workers m probing the emotional con ^ ^ one> an aggressive type, 

7 wrthdmvmg^ne *Iseach equally we.l adjusted for his age or stage 

. ^“Thysica, defects and abnonnahr, ^“^0 " an/Se 

done away with some 

or all of them 3 , . r „ dine5S with which children wdl call 

9 ^n»"mat%o b H o k f°rhe physical deviations or peculiarities of 

10 Suggest as many as possible -^^3^ 

tfons to which chddren resort who f eel “ a]sc) combl „e m natural 

11 Contrast good and bad features of boys gang 

„ jrssSK irtg^asriissiav ... 
sssss *. ~ 

15 ^eannT ““ * hools w B rhe promotion of independence in 

14 " y S Khar 5£U dj^ee ded 3 , org amaed ro further 

young people t “ d f?Why or why nor’ those mentioned in 

ones are able to ao v* r experiences in addition . se if re aliza 

17 Enumerate other common “ : J mdmdua ls commonly achie 

the chapter, through which ^ ro0 „le of 

won of a enal bombings ot cities v 

18 ’i^r n,s ; th e e rclevant dEtlds as 

who, in an emergency o 
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Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made. 

ROBERT BROWNING 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AGING 
AND AGED 


fron^realization^on^fh SentlIne " t ex P r essed in Browning’s poem is far 

*• upperage brackets, 
seoiint-tr -in i "Pi ^ a £e ^ instead a period of anxietv. in- 

contemplation*there ann« F ° r t | hen ?’ tbe best bas a,read y been, and in 

infirmities trrow die rs otiiy the worst ahead. As health fails and 
either serenity or comfort “ dlfficUlt and ° ften im P ossibIe t0 know 

fewerthan^fmdLon 3 ' 151 ^ ? og ? rd “S Old People. There are no 
Bureau of the Census ( 1 * 1054 ^ States ’ atxordln B to t he 

day. At no time hereof ^ W ^° ^ ave P asse d their 65th birth- 

people in our total has ' h " e , bee . n such a high ratio of older 

fifty years life enneoMe 3 °i! btatlstlcs indicate that during the past 
Since Re turn „? th e”I be \ n leased a 1™st 40 per cent, 
human life f h centur el 8 b teen years have been added to 

waf'under'fomffive'vMm 'f'"'’ by ? ontra5t ' 7 /s of our population 

surpassed smXe xL Bure **1 per cent CTer Cached or 

almost 10 per cent of n,m n i° f th n Census estimates th « by 1960 
the decad= P I940 to ***” or over. Within 

five times that of the general ^ Cre , as ^ in percentage of the aged was 
has cut down the inffnt death P ^ at, “}’ Bett er infant and child care 
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life span; modem advances in proved 

dreds of thousands of older people from and skill, 
fatal to so many in ater life; grater , sim ;iarly 8 delayed the 

aided by the availability of '^"^^^V^pf' improved hospital 

an^nur^ng^facthdes C prmdde 0 hettertrcatment^socialwelfare^agencies 

life *- far beyond 

any limits previously known. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF AGING AND THE AGED 

In a changing society such as °u^>t will 2 have wide 

«trbe"n°t f h^ scene. It will be helpful at this point to 

Deaths ee» .00,000 av DrcAaES Arm* Fwrv-nv* Yeaes or A« 

Ages 

,M4 es-14 vs* ssmi 

Disease or Defect Over 

Diseases of the Heart •• M«» |S 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 569 2 1*451 7 

Cerebral hemorrhages J77 j 4590 *'233 4 19299 

Nephritis 98 ’ 7 2264 214 4 

Pneumonia and influenza 1893 274. 

Diabetes , 

a the sharp increase ot 

scrutinize some of the problems created by * 

elderly people among us. d infirmity. Wltn m 

Physical. 1. The Problan efDaem^ ^ ^ exp ected, 0 rgamc 
coming of the sixth decade ° ’ f unc tional processes to I 

defects are likely to begin o p estimated that 25 per c ^ 

and infirmities to multiply. -without chronic i 

those who arrive at any /® * S | ve years. It is an unformn«e 

develop such ailments w.tlun the neM^ unconquered by the 

fact that chronic forms of ‘“ ne ^ f r than 25 million P«“ 

medical profession. Prohably no fewer diseases . of this number 

the United States are ^™ g ^rr„nic invalids. At . many - ^ 
between one and two mil diseases of the heart and , e 

million people are disabled bj ge d age; five millions hai 
millions have degeneranve arthnns dij 

rheumatism. raKS from the principal of tnes 

The sharp rise in mortahty rates 
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fronTrealirtt^f^’ tbe sentlm rnt expressed in Browning’s poem is far 
T- ' . n on dlc P art of most people in the upper age brackets, 

secured tIy P , e0p ' £ V old ««• is a period of Inxiety, in- 

SIT • For thcm ’ the best has a,rrad y been - a " d in 

ite Zul’ l' eppeers only the worst ahead. As health fails and 
either seremty or comfmt * and ° ften imp0Ssible to know 

fcwer n than g 14 '"tr StatiSli ? ? e gf d ”g.01d People. There are no 
Bureau of the r lon P co P' c ln the United States, according to the 
day At no timeT 5 ( ] uly ‘ 954) ’ who have P a ** d «* b>'rth- 
peorifin f< J re . haS tbe re been such a high ratio of older 

fifty years life r P opu atI0 "- Statistics indicate that during the past 
Rm« the Ji ' f P u CtanCy has b ? en increaSEd 40 per cent, 

human life. ' C centur y. eighteen years have been added to 

was unde/'fortv-fiv. 10 ClVd b y contrast, % of our population 

surpassed sixtv^v -i-CTt ° ase; old T ^ P er cent ever reached or 
ZTt lO ^'el; ^ BUreaU 0f the Census estimates that by 1960 
Stotad/SwS 1950 “ thf^'' bC ° r Within 

five times that of ? mcre ? 5 e in percentage of the aged was 

has cut down thr * ( gen j ra population. Better infant and child care 
to crow ud anH ^ nfant rate and given more babies a chance 

have reduced the^nT^ ° d ’ 1 j n P r< ?'; ed public health and sanitation 
populace nermirtina agUCS a ”? epidemics that once decimated the 
populace, permitting more and more people to live out a lengthened 
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people beyond the s >th deradeof hfc ^arc ["f^fiaenc^and 

their former spryncss end self Joule o^ their 

grudgingly accepted the fact, and d J> annoyed when 
own along which to pattern their aa> , > ^ pattern, 

other members of the family or househo d fad tojah mm ^ 

Pursuit of routine has become almo even jn such ordinary 

they may oppose strong res ““ n “ ,J ot hing, companions, and the 
matters as food, place at table, ro > shown when their 

like. Peevishness and querulousncss a P . j y grandchildren 

schedule is broken, as, for example, dinner hour is 

scamper past them in boisterous P a y> j years have brought 
deferred by callers or company. . n t, as is likely to be the 

also physical discomfort or organic P , ma y j ncr eased. 

case, the irritability and peevishnes f t p c mo st satisfying aspects 

3. Moroseness and Depression. vills and abilities that have 

of maturity is the use and enjoyn jjddle life finds one’s capaci- 

been cultivated in the motkaday world. hMcdel, days 

ties at their height; vocationally, t0 m ingle with friends 

work for a full day’s pay; socially, oik is^ d fulness h e may have 
and acquaintances with whateve activities challenge one 

achieved through the years; lets however, there come restne- 

abihties. With the encroachment of ag , ^ bung l e d; skills are 

tions. The hands arc no lon S cr ,fjJ y t ’heir zest, avocauons may «o 
waning; social engagements are aC nng person tends to ^ ec 

longer challenge. In consequen unwillingly to behold his own mo 
morose and gloomy, compelled unwu bJ 

ing shortcomings. , .• p physical capacities are 

The reverberations of this dccl,ne oac hihg fifty ordinanly t XJ 
keenly in the sex life, ^nmn approa S ^ be very t^mg 
through the menopause, which they may„ discomforts or 

time. Those of them who s“ “ m3n ifest strong psychologl 
disorders during the period may vefS t0 hear children ha 
turbances. Realization that one ,P, ^ depression. , 

lost sometimes makes for mdancto^ * j onger than that of 

Aging men, while their sexual capacity ^ . g a function that no 
women, come also to the rea $ex function has h ee n 

longer brings satisfaction. Smc an( j strength, its final e * a j 

a century their assurance of v ^ ty disturbance and e 

likely to set off considerable Personality., |fflqi|crfonab iy true that 
disconcertedness. On the other 
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eases and debilities of old age after fifty-five years may be seen 
strikingly in the table on page 359. 

2. The Problem of Deteriorating Sense Organs and Tissues. While 
large numbers of the aged escape the hazards of organic disease and 
chronic illness, at least until the last decade of their lives, many do 
develop impairment of sense organs and deterioration in tissue elas- 
ticity and vitality. Presbyopia and other ocular interferences limit 
visual acuity and comfort. Deafness makes it difficult to maintain sat- 
isfactory conversation and enjoy normal auditory stimulation. Ap- 
petite diminishes, digestive complications occur, and there is likelihood 
of the development in the aged of nutritional deficiencies. Tone of 
the heart muscle deteriorates, causing palpitation and breathlessness 
and necessitating care in avoiding overexertion. Body weight dimin- 
ishes, subcutaneous fatty tissue disappears and stature lessens. The 
eyes appear shrunken as fat is withdrawn from the ocular orbits. 
Gums shrink and teeth often loosen. Nutrition of hair roots falters, 
pigment blanches out, and the hair becomes gray or disappears. The 
skin becomes wrinkled and dry from loss of fat and general dehydra- 
tion. As the blood withdraws more and more from the skin, there 
comes to be less tolerance of cold, and the elderly person is likely to 
require a higher room temperature than is agreeable to younger 
persons. 

Psychological. Disconcerting as are the physical and physiological 
changes and problems that confront the older person, the most dis- 
couraging ones are psychological or behavior adjustments. In many 
ways, also, these are more difficult to resolve. 

1. Changes in Attention and Memory, The aging individual often 
finds it impossible to hold his attention to a particular subject or 
stimulus. His mind may wander away from the subject at issue and 
it is not easy for him to control it and bring it back. With loss of 
attentive powers, it is not to be wondered at that memory, too, should 
be fickle and untrustworthy. The experiences of a long lifetime get 
jumbled in the mind of the old person, and he finds himself uncertain 
of their relationships. This appears to be true of the more recent 
experiences that he has had; earlier ones are commonly still properly 
associated. Forgetfulness is apt to grow; sure identification or recog- 
nition of other people, even though they may be close relatives or 
intimate friends, cannot be always relied upon. Inability to remember 
where one put his glasses, whether he has taken his medicine, whose 
letter it was that was read to him, or what day it is, and hosts of 
similar items, are characteristic of failing mental functions in the aged 

2. Irritability and Peevishness. The nurse must understand that 
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st" air rK::'.s 
tl * -av —■ -*-i a rrs. 

tives, 44 per cent were over sixty ’ y turi f ou t fewer substandard 
workers tend to perform more e F j act we p known to psy- 
products Facts such as thes j' that t h e central nervous system 

chologists and neurologists, nam y, structure does Therefore, 

ages more slowly than the res stl U physically capable 

if the kind of employment of which hey are Jt no PJ son ^ 

can be made available to elder ly P P > h le or i arg e part for a 
can not continue to be self-supporting in wn 

long period of time , . . a „ e 1S greatly aggravated 

5 Lonelmess The unhappiness of < of life, death removes 
if, as so frequently happens m th « facc that 50 per cent of those 

the mate of the years It is a sta * 1 w idowed or divorced 

over sixty-five years °^. a ® a a i e all his life, there is probaby n 
For the male who has lived sing > seventie s than in the earl 
much more loneliness in the i sixties and sev h and has lived with 
decades But for the man who ma ”’ e “‘" ars bereavement may make 
his wife over a span of forty or "»£££ and the years of loneh- 
for the greatest possible upheaval atoost intermln abl> Whc 

ness that he ahead stretch away m X d sympathy that ; “ ™ 
the love and the years of care and^vm.o it is small won 

- taie 

3 In 'some’ ways, adjustment afe ‘if she B Wtwnthout 

continue to live independently Altfiou^ ^ outside the home, 

women have been increasing y ,, made the husban 
Occidental mores have mdmomUy^m ^ ^ w)fc tends : to p ay tn 
winner, the protector of t e ’ c maker, comforter, a £ oran g 

somewhat more passive P ar , perennial object of e ^ a g- 

When the masculine i stay and the P" wldow may ML the ^ 
and helping is withdrawn d* m training and expene 
gressiveness and mdead , nstrn ent to her new sranw rclsons older 
make the necessary read) a ]j these and o reeling the 

6 Preoccupation Witb Sdf ^ themselves 

people are frequently thro physical bodies, homes 

advancing infirmities of age m ch ,ldren are now 

the occupational world, a\t 
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many men experience quite keen sexual satisfactions in the sixth and 
seventh decades of their lives, and it is by no means unusual to find 
octogenarians still virile and potent sexually 
4 Unemployability and Insecurity Although employment man- 
agers are coming increasingly to feel that it is a mistake to dismiss 
workers en masse at 60, 65, or even at 70 years of age, it is unfortunate 
that the practice still persists far too widely Over against the 60 per 
cent of male workers between 65 and 69 who continue to be gainfully 
employed, 40 per cent between these ages are not working Between 
70 and 74, the condition is reversed, employment having dropped 
to 40 per cent in those years and dismissal having risen to 60 per cent 
Beyond 75, 20 per cent are still working 
Employers of elderly people rather consistently reach the con- 
clusion that, while it may take somewhat longer to train them for 
their jobs, once trained, older employees are likely to prove more 
dependable, are absent fewer days in a year because of illness, and 
watch the hands of the clock less intently than is often the case with 
young workers The oldsters tend as a group to be steady, con- 
scientious, efficient, and capable of turning out a creditable amount 
of work 


The unfortunate “shelving” of men who are still able and com- 
petent to do a creditable days work makes for psychological distress 
among the aging To see younger men replacing them at the bench 
and at the machine, to realize that society reckons them now to be of 
little economic worth, is hardly calculated to flatter their egos and 
implement their former feeling of security and worthwhileness Odd 
jobs about the house, strolls down the street, hearing the “shop talk” 
o younger persons in the family who are employed and earning, and 
such other experiences as the worker who has been “let go” is for 
b ut ones ^ SU ^ ectec * to ’ ma y make his later years anything 

3gl u g WOrke f’ because of his longer and richer experience, 
may have better and sounder judgment than the younger individual, 
m *y be somewhat less tenacious, but his interest and 
htiit- h ° n lke ^ t0 be so keen that this depreciation is of small 
j ’ j s P ee d of reaction at a machine may slow down, but patience 
j urance may be great Police officials report the automobile 
,j Ve f S / Xt ^‘L Ve , t ^ r £ e a better a °d safer driver than the twenty- 
^ l t L. C wbee ^he industrial accident rate among sexagenari- 

ans is no lg er than it is among workers in the lower age brackets, 
indicating that one of the compensations of aging is greater careful 
ness t was not only gratifying but of enormous economic signifi- 
cance that during the difficult years of the Second World War 
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placed regularly by calcium-containing foods. Milk meets this require- 
ment; so also do cheese, eggs and vege a ’ , • Q ^ er people is 

The tendency toward a ‘“o oflfe Nurses 

fairly common and typical of the charges to eat good 

and dietitians should therefore enc°u A tissucs w j t h this important 
amounts of iron-rich foods to supp y ^ ; n small amounts 

element. Iodine and other imnendsi X femrv 

and should be regularly included l m the pas t quarter cen- 

The Financial Status of the Aged Wnto ^^nations, has 
tury our country, along with oth l P og £ ass istance, with the 
inaugurated an extensive pr g financially too difficult 

purpose that the last years of f Y , people who are without 
and discouraging for great num e j yes In our own country, in 
adequate means of supporting was being paid to 2,579,200 

June of 1954, Federal Old Age s a j ded by state and local 

old people; another 296,000 w our .k are therefore deriving 
assistance grants. Nearly 3_ mi as the program already 

benefits from social security pr g • meet adequately the 

is in the United States, taweTO* • ount they receive m- 

needs of many aged persons. dollars a month. More than h 

dividually is slightly more t ” cir families, friends, private 

of our aged are stall dependen P ma m ore than 25 per cen 
charities or public relief agenci . ] vcs through continuing 

of them are still able to ™PP°" every five people over 

work. It has been estimated that on ^ ^ f of pension from 
sixty-five years of age is the r P ,j , e protection through i 
his former employer, enjoys some old age p ^ invesnnent5 that 
ance benefits, or else .s for ““““hta. The fact tema.nsas'e 
yield sufficient dividends to “PP°" " reon lacks the wherewithal to 
have said above, that the *TP, nc i ent a nd to support fums * 
continue to be financially 1 P person while still in P 

Retirement: Pros and Cons. ..Snt and satisfaction, to the day 
looks forward to a time o workaday world and re 1 • ^ 

when he can withdraw f ro . many such individuas, . G f 
fact often remarked, fi„d themselves > outside the rancor 

have achieved their ambitio , jj e Instead ofenjo) ig fjj] c d 
gainful labor, rather ^addy dechne ^ 

of freedom from the jo , . e Q f men who ha . were 

with accounts of the speey -j or managerial ^ « an 

active and successful m the Indiana ^ Icd 

lost and . ho P e 'f s th fe h “ forro nate condition of : ^ ^ aging man 

D P r P ™ n C^tUn Man The *» 
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of their own and needing the parental presence no longer, circum- 
scribed in their capacities and limited in their physical powers, they 
find it easy to retire within themselves and interpret all values in 
terms of immediate self reference 

In such circumstances, there may be a growing disinterest in their 
surroundings, indifference to the affairs of the world, and distaste for 
social and civic participation So profound may this detachment from 
earlier interests and activities become that the aging person may lose 
pride in personal appearance, dress, cleanliness, and the like, and have 
recourse to the unfortunate condition of “just waiting to die ” 

Feelings of self importance, however, often die hard, and in their 
efforts to retain their status, aged people may frequently be observed 
ho™ a? t0 the A hmm K technK l ue If h e is being cared for in the 
,nTh,^ f Jf marned S °u ’ the / ged P arent ma F chlde his son for devot- 
ing himself more to his wife and children than to his father, or for 

or ZCrr® ° f C ' 0th “f d s P'" d '"S money flowed, or even 
pattern On 1,1 Up J h “ after the tned-and-trne parental 

fhe"r™hddrei develo ' 1 °™ °' d pe0 P le ’ doi ™c,led “ »f 

thev make for the f an | m ferionty complex, protesting the trouble 

n Then behdf h ’ f Veiy p ™y tbat be spent 

eded m ret? h’n™ bewa ' I,n S the,r '»* and the.r worthlessness Domt- 
frequentlv Ldr pr,vate fam ' lcs ' aged guests are 

o be orwco.n Id d T h HaVmg 1,ttle t0 d °- the y find opportunity 
tteta^ a ^ p„T« h C .' r CSta " and to mdu 'g e in complaining 
of the Jfe nroe!«« “ abl1 s m », he A g cd With the slowing down 
quired than is needed 7 ° glC! L tbat t ‘ lcre should be less food re- 

Vonance"ho;e:t d , n rmt he WOrklng ^ ars Ic 15 of 

the intake of fnnH u e , nteresl ; °f reasonably good health, that 

tionaT” k d^Lntt„fe°ne d ed MT r d ; V S 
r^ o ^r y ioTte P r rat d ioo t a 

do so^at t h7exnen e P of „ a eed d' Bfes the appctlte ' but * 15 b My to 

moreover, to build fntrv nc ^ proteins Since carbohydrates tend, 
Place a burden ‘p 0 n 7e hand'd' ^ carbohydrates 

fact that older people who arp ?? dlgeStIve or S ans It is a statistical 
rate more than^alf again as h.nh Per “"I overwel S ht have a death 
circumstance should d^scourage^xce's Pe ° P ' ° f n0rma ! 7 e,ght ' Th,S 
bohydrates by older Decide 8 p r , consumption of fats and car- 

- zSmJssr - — 

loss of calcium that' no7a ly oct™** f ? r elderl y peo P Ie Wltb thc 

he depletion m this vitally 777 ” 7 agmg process ’ thcre *W 
ally important element unless the loss is re- 
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for the aged, and to make available some sort of 
housing for them. It begins to oo „ eop i e is the solution closest 
house, maintained exclusively for e yP P ’ d a minimum of 
to the ideal. In making availab e fo ^ * nderta ken ate mak- 
supervision, such projects where th y i ncreas ingly difficult prob- 
ing a very interesting contribution to an increasingly 

lem. . r minv similar efforts of this type 

We shall refer here to but one of m Y ™ adequate to meet 
calculated to provide housing “commodanon 
the physical and the personality York, operated by the 

Tompkins Square House, inmffi-tow^NewJ^i f wh t 

city’s Commumty Service S y ’ nlzat j 0 n can do to make com 
ail enlightened and tinderstandt g B The house has forty-four 

fortable and happy the : lot of o P artmen ts for couples, sisters, 
single rooms and eight r prov ides guests with kitchen 

brothers or two congenial p r lf r ; B eration accommodations, and 

facilities, including cooking an Rental rates are on a variable 

bath shared with two or three o'" ’ of the accommodation. A 

basis, according to the lQ catwn and jyp cost A living room and 
cafeteria in the building serves meal^ ^ ddightfttl r oof garden on 
lobby on the ground floor for _v t rs ^ washing _ drying and iron- 

the sixth floor, and a la “" dr ^ .practical for everybody. A r 'B> 5 “ r 
ing, make living agreeable andp^ ^ supervision and the ms 
nurse is in charge of the illness or other emergency 

suring confidence that in cas interest and render assistance, 
somebody within call to ta , ^id in Illinois, for May, ’ 
Writing of the project /"/"services for the Aged, Community 
Miss Ollie Randall, Consultant on Serv. 

Service Society of New • interviewed, one fact stood 

As applications pded l»P”£ ‘^"noftvatu to ^enter * Vhtth 

out above all the others t v,eir mea ns or those future. The/ were 

but it ™ .the only W J protection and sccomy^ Ousted, they m ere r even 


they could then P r ° v “J. their savings would ^ )U to for them- 

apprehensh e about the d day when they " oul * ld c3 n with confidence 
more apprehensive about upon whom they „ cre made, they were 

selves and there would moun t m " frequent and gnm n e*s 

that their interests would JVt ect c f one of the fa / room . remaining ando- 
literally afraid of being the die in their ^ . We hear much 

Hems describing older pert ”„ ne d at last in a P J “P' r „f housing them To " 
covered for days, only <° c h r0 „ically ill - » nd * „,!] „cll. still gmns 

S&fa E? f^ t ^^ t °Tompbtn/si u ° r . e '' 

a small and fairly insigmto"' 
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should neither stop working nor retire. To those whose forces are 
declining appropriate work should be given, but not rest.” 

If retirement is to mean literally withdrawing from activity to sit 
in some chimney corner, it is about the last thing an active person 
ought to think of. The nurse will be called upon to minister to such 
individuals who find in old age nothing stimulating to do or think 
about. The fault lies not with the fact of retirement or with the fact 
of aging, but rather with the failure of the individual to have cul- 
tivated during his active years interests and avocations and hobbies to 
which he can now in the closing years of life turn with as much 
animation and anticipation as he formerly vouchsafed to his trade or 
profession. A planned retirement, with plenty to do, should be a 
true god-send to every aging person. Even if he has never taken time 
? keen interns outside his daily job, the elderly person in 
raring a “if ° Ught t0 be & uided t0 cultivate such lines of appli- 
“ d f lf “vestment. Nurses end ell others who have to do kith 

tto S th P e T Mr° Ug f ht u spend , a part of their time in reassuring them 
bov of n vet 7 " P eop '- t0 leam is inferior to that of a 

o/cxlinlnZ i, d , h e t there 1S no ' v °P cn before them a new world 

it J w™prTate C VfoTthe J Le?;i in °' d ^ * they bUt enKr 

imp tw sible b f n r * Zr H ° USin ! for ,he A S“S and A S cd - >t is financially 
h”mes or to • nU ? berS , of older P c °P le » retain their own 

peremte! do i h , ei ? selves within them as they were com- 

failing health md ft,’ Wlttl ess ec onomic security, and with perhaps 
on y one o hslv ""T" 8 mfirmit,es ° f the problem is not 
have some mmw ° Ver . one s hcad but also of continuing to 

to offset the dreadful 1 COI ?P anio " s hip and satisfying social contacts 
For manv the 0I ? elineSS that 50 often is the lot of the aged, 

known as the cirv S ° Utl °u 1S tbe Public institution, commonly 
restricted inco™ h«t 'T* ° C the P oor fa ™ For others with 
old people’s homes rhean ?°5 destltute ’ the solution has lain in private 
mandedVt and “SctlTta “sT 5" “s houses ’ ° r ’ if nead de ’ 
homes, and the like Too oftm 1* VT* C ’ m nursing homes, rest 
privacy affection <,nd ° tten ln a ^ these situations there is little 
much patronage and i( ^ onsc , l °o sne ^ s of worth as an individual, and 

make" ffSKuS? '“*1 

querulous and testy. What he needs’ 'PP y, . and " ot '"frequently 
provided for, is a feelinu of self?’ f c h phys , lcal status has been 
individual, of social 

yeaisTn m an r effort reStlng m ° vem ' n ts have been projected in recent 
ycats in an effort to overcome this defect in conventional “homes” 
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institutions. The overall picture of dttcenL” 

aged and infirm and chronically >U !»£» “ Znagc of at least 
throughout the country as a who e. ho need hospitalization 

383,000 bed accommodations for the g 1 Superimen dent of St. 
and care, a situation which Dr. A. ■ as “beast-like conges- 

Bamabas Hospital, in New Yor , homes and rest homes ate 

non.” Private and semi-pnvate num. h e aged , but they are 

Ukewise not only short in h 
too expensive for most old peop York est imates that be- 

The Community Service Society rfN m el(Jerly peop i e could 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of t their own homes by auxiliary 

continue to live and be taken ca generally available. Such 

home care services if these cmwded and inadequate facilities 

agencies would not only rehev h t0 res tore to older peopl 

of the institutions, but would d eDen dence which they are 

sense of adequacy, security, an beneath their own roofs, 
likely to lose when they pass from b “ visit ing, housekeeping, 
tension of hospital care into *b* b as been hailed by m an! ' . 

nursing and community diet 1 , . pbe cos t of such numstra 

people as nothing less than a go l-s^ ^ hosptaBat jon f° r th = ' b " 
is much less than would be t t he contributions m 

ciatics of the service. Not least L“ho]o|ical rehabilitation of hose of 
such extensional efforts to the psy discover hidden uitei* » 
aged persons is the effort expended to^ ^ which need only 
bies, and— very often— comm - t Satisfying expression to ri g 
to be discovered and directe 1 pe0 ple. 

joy to the hearts of discouraged old peop 

_ . „ ^tiAnf Tf.MS 


nursing PROBLEMS wh en optimum 


ences a reassuring feeling or greater than it is i {oT 

threat to comfort and hea function of the nurs them on 

It becomes, therefore, a pn ^ oppo rtunity to ta JK , . jf these 
elderly people to find occa ^ tion ©f their physica spontaneous 
matters touching the cons the patient to ^cepted in 

intimate little conversations a PP“ r lannedf they *>» be accep ^ 
and casual rather than ie f u j The following P ; 0 ns be- 
hind and the listener will be J^ciuded in these conversations 

of the helpful topics that may 

tween patient and nurse: discover defects. 

The importance of Pgk^veaS? 

Prompt remedy of defects retea. 
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owned apartment cities, rather inappropriately called “Stuyvcsant Town” and “Peter 
Cooper Village," and a few steps away from another large public housing project, 
“Jacob Riis Houses”— all for young families, with never a place for an elderly couple 
or a single old lady or man. If there be planning or building for tomorrow’s older 
folks, let the thoughtful little things be done which make the difference between 
modest comfort and total discomfort and which compensate for the failing faculties 
and increasing frailties of the human frame. But above all let there be privacy 
and a sense of independence, for which even some physical comfort can be sacri- 
ficed, as old age itself, combined with the well-intentioned and protective attitude 
of others tends to rob older people of these two most priceless possessions. 


New York has taken a long step ahead in promoting better care 
for the aged through the State requirement that all public housing 
financed by state and city funds must allocate 5 per cent of its ac- 
commodations to people 65 and over. This has meant a decided 
increase in the low cost housing accommodations for older people. 
Planning now goes forward to include more of this type of accom- 
modation in limited dividend housing and in housing provided for 
the so-called lower middle income group. 

There is growing concern on the part of both governmental and 
social agencies in improving standards for sheltered care for older 
people. There is a definite movement for cooperative effort in many 
states and many local communities to insure that those in charge of 
homes for the aged, boarding homes and nursing homes, shall work 
together in defining what changes need to be made in these particular 
types of sheltered care in order to serve best the people who are 
today seeking care. The amendments to the Federal Social Security 
Act, adopted in 1950 and effective in July 1953, require that every 
state shall have a standard-setting authority for those agencies which 
provide sheltered care. 


The increase in financial benefits to persons covered under Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance, as well as the increase in the federal share 

ditions S f a o n r C olde r rp“opk. P ' ayed ^ imp0mnt part in ™P r °™B con ‘ 

Tom Pkins Square House, and others like it scattered thinly 
ca " n f to meet the needs of our older people. 
rh <« ^ U 6 a t ^ e h° mes for them philanthropically supported 

f",?’ th «e is a total capacity of only ap- 
thlrd nf Z ? n<i a " them have long waiting lists. One 

v £“* ! n ? ,t ’ ,t, °! ,s m 'ooated in three states-Massachusetts, 
P . enn f lvan ‘ a - Everywhere in America still is to be 
• ii P e , ac e P e ople being committed to mental hos- 

fv» aS 'n 5"% i r c afe n0t ^ 0r t ^ iem anywhere else. A commis- 
sion m New York State, appointed by Governor Dewey to investigate 
the situation, reported 4000 aged in that state being housed in such 
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public interest aroused “ S^f'pe’l.gin^and iheaged! the nurse 
such types of activity in behalf of th , = ° se her influence to 
should be sympathetic. She should e profit from 

induce lonely old people in her charge who are able p 
these contacts to seek and enjoy them. and and Adjust to the 
Helping the Woman Patient t which will probably 

Menopause. In the lectures on g> ’ interpretation of the 

come somewhat later in the studen P ’ included. Signs and 

changes occurring during the menopause^will b^l ^ ^ fo 
symptoms preceding and parallel! B women undergoing this 

duce much anxiety and nervous w ith an intelligent but bio- 

phenomenon of aging. In a cons . < t the junior author was 

logically uninformed woman of rty < happiness and worry 
recently afforded a striking Miration of the Th e 
suffered frequently by many wo not help us women very 

women remarked, “Nurses and m ay expect or how long 

much; they do not forewarn us o much about cancer t a 

these changes will be in process. We hear so mu ^ w do not 
we feel sefred; we become hnmble and quarre n£ an .sclated 

know where to turn for help.’ Th.s_does 
1...S MmlPfll of 3G1I 


know where to turn tor neip. ,„ OTn( , n , 

case, but is fairly typical of aging ^ the characteristic physic 

The nurse should not only b '*'™ d bB t she needs to be on the 
changes which are common at P ^ h’enomenon when it b j 

alert to give clear explanation troubled by the P f 

apparent to her that a patient is upset the nurse should 

upheaval accompanying it. E . enl otional 3nd socia i 

be ready with assistance “ 1 J nal ? f s hall provide calm reas ?^ bl 
ments necessary. It is desirable ttaL she^ P , m0 eomfortab'e 

that this period in women is usaa ' 1 PV. d an d emotional adapt: i 
interval, with increased ease m both physically ra ; 

While a few women are grea y reas on why women nurse 

tionally during the period there iistale ^ ^ counsel by^ 
should not, if they are aided y P of t h c menopause an d 

or physician, pass through a comp etent to r«um gy se ts 

great discomfort and be raad ? f ,, car s before old ag • ana 

satisfying interval of ten to . c f hormone ther 0 f t he 

in. The adoption by many Pty mca ns of preventing jn^women 
after the menopause is a promising m' ^ may occu r in 

unpleasant physical and emotional Chang . Fonda . 

at this time of life. B Gracious Aging ;ous one . All 

Laying the Foundation old ought t0 b . e ® ing elderly pe°- 

mentally, the process of g™ ° satisfaction of kno 
of us have experienced tne r 
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Nutritional needs of the individual 

Maintenance of optimum weight 

Sound information on vitamin needs 

Planned rest and exercise schedule 

Importance of baths not too hot nor too cold 

Reassurance that less sleep may be needed than was earlier required 

Importance of daytime naps 

Proper clothing for existing climate and weather 

Importance of slowing down m the later years 


Encouraging Sound Mental Health Throughout this book, stress 
has been placed upon the importance of mental health and its prac 
tice The nurse is in a fortunate position to cany on such educational 
activities incidentally with the aged patient In the course of her min- 
istrations, she will find it easy to bring the conversation occasionally 
around to such topics as the following and to encourage her patient 
to understand their importance if he does not now, or to continue 
to observe them in his declining years 


Maintenance of normal relationsh ps with other people 

Maintenance of individuality and self respect 

Adoption of new interests within the patients abilities 

Varied activity to keep waking hours filled with action and thought 

Planning an orderly procession of the days to come 

1 ime for relaxational activities 

, Ch M Ch 3 j d or S ani2!m °nal activities within one s abilities 
lS ™ 1 d “V d °'s n0t necKS '“ K Mastic change in ones mode of 

lite but merely simple readjustment 

capacitie^ *** ^ 3tI ° n S ° me * 0nTI creat,ve activity within one s lessened 
Adopting the goal that old age can be for most individuals a happy life period 

in^ lm P ortant movement that has appeared in many communi 
amvitipc f En i^ earS f u 3S if en tbe communit y planning program of 
ness on the ° rr* f° ^ T, he ldea took root originally in the aware- 
amoncr the a ° * s . ocia ^y minded people that our cmes number 
are lonel v ^ f j S 1 r CntS numbers of elderly men and women who 

ferenr Tr> nr a* w ^ om tbe w orld passes by unheeding and indif 
mSht rrn JFTa* COmmum 7 meetln S P^ces or centers where they 
eood fnr thp ] COm P, an ' onship and stimulation has done no end of 
n j snnptipc ° nC ^ an< ^ a ^ ed Churches settlement centers clubs 
ranced mmUr* many °^, our ” 0es have organized groups and ar 
rn iZ meeting places for them Some of them in addition 
hnhW f compamonship conduct handwork classes, arrange 
S ip u nd CXh ^ ltS f T ° r and b y oIdsters and s Po^or the sale of 
h /T^T de . L,branes prepare special reading lists and 
l ^ 11 ^ a u U botdc , reviews Newspapers have given publicity 
oca y an ave been of much assistance in getting the necessary 
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thought problems for the student 

1 T^ve °„"o7 

within the past half century _ resses 0 f some one of your aged 

2 Try to think your way into the 

patients who has a severe Ph>' s,cal . “"people to illustrate the fact brought 

3 What experiences have you had with *S ed P £ 1 f fick ie dunng the period 

out in the text that attention and memory are on 

of extreme age’ voiced by poorly adjusted old peop e 

4 Make a list of some of the complaints voiced oy p 

who smart at their incapacitation who are still productive and seU- 

5 "What elderly worker or worker do you kn who ^ not working but 

supporting’ Contrast some other person o p 

who might still do so -ortunity with some aged person 

6 T ^HvTo" h “/^ JE—d something o, the psychu gy 

7 What'are^ome of the problems 

US' r — "JZZ II whose only — - * 

gram to be’ , „ or parm l self support that 

10 List possible occupations for nointed out 

might engage in process, in addition to th 

11 List other compensations of the aging v , for an> 

in the text important safeguards of re ' , 0 b by 

12 What do you consider to be s bas been ‘ let S° 

reasonably healthy individual after the housing 

reason of senescence revisions in your commu y hospital beds, 

” "“a car^^hfaged gS housing. 

rest homes, private nursing > t |, e Tompkins 

14 Fimi out^about^oRlc^hcnlsing projects^for^the^ag^^^^cclt Pari. Colony 

auxiliary home care services for .be 

,s tmxss?-- szza'Zo** - ij-stssejs 

16 Make a fairly inclusive list '^“■’’““emotional and adiustment 

elderly patients touching P V s ’ .a orttvines for 

general 


general b f oun d in your city P^ nne ^ ons guiding such a 

17 F » , X*er^-- t, ' hP 

.. hTS, the 

is doing in planning f° r e 
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pie who have discovered for themselves the secrets of gentle, even 
beautiful, aging, and to whom life is beneficent, serene, and still savors 
of the adventurous. Succeeding the years of vigor and achievement 
have come now to them years of rich harvesting. This is what age 
should be, and persons of happy, fonvard-looking dispositions find 
the changes of later life interesting and even intriguing. They learn 
with little or no guidance from others how to adjust to occasional 
feelings of inadequacy and insecurity. They are eager and glad to 
adopt programs of work, recreation and rest according to their 
strength and abilities. 

On the other hand, persons of rebellious makeup may become 
impatient with their diminishing energies and come to be difficult 
members of a household. Aging to them is a hateful process against 
which they fret. For them, the aging years with their gradual physi- 
cal impairments and disabilities are resented. Growing old for such 
individuals can hardly be a gracious process, unless they can be helped 
n/r?fi nd - the na ? re of the P h y s5cal organism and its changes 
mrnnnf fi , C t0 accept nature ’ s inexorable laws and learn 

stand^-n . - hem r - ather * han t0 chafe fl s ainsc them. The nurse 

rebellion? ?n t” e 8 ,c P°f ,t,on > in her care and ministrations to such 
form Zir ’ 3ld thcn ] t0 understand their bodies and to trans- 
acZvemZrc ?i mer V tS a ? d madet l ua cies into new hopes and new 

be“Z Wlthm 5 Cir 1 T Cnmg Ca P ac5ties - Life may thus for them 
become again enjoyable and satisfying. 

onlvZtZeTpf 15 ° f K? ie N r rsing Profes sion. Finally, the nurse not 
aeed and acnno- P onsi k dlt y °f being able to give adequate care to the 
a ? emt ; er of a P r °fession she needs also 

to beTe rii thC rdated P roblems of aging. She will need 

values inherent rh “ ?° 1 ! lm “ nit y planning so that the potential 
contribute to toril C hmking and occupation of old people may 
of our fellow men °? unun,t y progress. So long as such a large group 
or ZrehenTive n, 3S f P1 ?f d ^ the a S ed remains insecure, afraid 

wm bE impa i rcd - v *"™’ fright - 

contribution? m Z ~ ° f 3ge ’ , are never able to make their best 
that mental emotion £° od > an d it is of the utmost importance 

joint thought in t hr r ’ and s °cial factors receive study and 

lation The nurse S r Care a £ in S members of our popu- 

her thinking and her 

nlannine- acrivinV? in ? , w , social research movements and 

[heir ambition the intri%^X’[S < ^ d “ ,d “7™”^ that have as 
of mnupmcntc „„ j : study ot old age and the setting in order 

a° f ti™T“™rn “ cd t0 * and * 
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The question for each mm to settle is not 
what 1 he mould do if he had the means, 
time influence and educational advan- 
tage’s, , bit , chat he mill do mth thethW 


NURSING THE PHYSICALLY 
handicapped 


the handicapped adult ^ ^ robleni 

Size of die Problem. Som „f “hy'tally tondica pped adults s to 
of care, nursing and training of *' ///'statistical fact that we have 
the United States may be seen from * ^ person s who have bee 

in our country at the Present time 25 m. ^ deterioration, 

disabled from war, chrome lUn “ s . j ficant facts that must be 
The following figures show some sig_ 8^ wU1 spend ; 

resting to professional people h £ andicapped individuals. T 
ing and reeducating disabled 
in the United States: 

10.000. 000 people™* i S5y h ^iS »)■ ‘*““ lc disease '' 

2 . 000 . 000 co 5 , 00 °, (WO pa »y teran s; 

1,500,000 partially gabled war, 

450.000 with visual impairm 

240.000 totally blind; vetcran s; 

110.000 totally disabled war v 

X ^ofc&'pdw t0 produce 

In the modern day many %%££££ « 
physical handicap and disable hard-of-hearing P < > ^ con- 

us the bUnd person, the deaf or hai ' ^ such debtoatmg^ 

individuals whose vitahty n:1 . nephritis, can J- , d j d not 
ditions as heart disease, tuberculosis,^ but they 

We saw or heard about t e , j em nrominence 

seem to pose any tremendous P rsons have come i 
Increasingly, however, su ^ 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

1 Brandeberry, Julia Our responsibility to the aging Nursing Outlook, January 

1955, pp 44-46 

Nurses can be helped to recognize their responsibilities in helping the 
aging eventually to help themselves 

2 Clow, H IL, and Allen, E B Psychiatric aspects of mental competency in the 

aging / Am Geriatrics Soc 1 30-38, 1953 
Very good reading especially for students interested m problems of mental 
effectiveness in elderly people as the psychiatrist sees them 

3 Cruze W W Psychology m Nursing New York, Blakiston Division of Me- 

Graw Hill Book Co , 1955 

Pp 434-449 may be read by the student with profit Cf especially the 
paragraphs on Physical decline in old age , 'Mental decline in old age’, 
Loneliness and depression , Needs and outlook of aged patients " 

4 Havighurst R j, and Albrecht, R Older People New York, Longmans, Green 

and Co., 1953 

An introduction to social gerontology, this book is organized around the 
smaU ” prob ems Part 2 K P 0Its » study of the lives of older people m a 

5 problems ' vnh sem,r,c p2t,enIS Am 1 

oeSonTn 5 thC prog . ra ^, of the New York City Home for older, dependent 
6 KiSer VV ^ 5 * ebab d«ation and occupational therapy carried on 

worker; I P ^ P f “ nne ” e > M D Survey of union policy toward older 
workers / Personn Adm Indust Relax / 156 ff , 1954 

placed S pmnwV UrVey °* j 8 ^ ab . or unions ,n Minnesota that ‘ unions have not 
older pmnL SIS 00 p f° cet ^ re designed to foster more efficient utilization of 
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that has suddenly shrunken to the confines of *Jje chaff : or 
bed which he occupies. The victuu of mcnnti the old 
cardiac or pulmonary, nephritic or cancero ’ stle w j t |, j tj dominate 
familiar environment but ™ al jle °ng ^ ns inevita bly 

it, or bend it to his will. At least, ne r . , the necessary 

M 

With the exception of his misgivings ys ; ca lly disabled person 

personal lot and his social acceptabi y, P ’ . , t f r jght regarding 

unquestionably suffers more anxiety a _ earn a living for himself 
his reduced economic status and his T • _ e i se During the early 
and his family than he does from anyth" g < of insecur ity. 

weeks following his disaster, he expe ne . or feet gone, or 

With sight gone, or hearing g°" e > f helpless to face life and 
with physical strength destroyed, Intrigued by the reeducation 

its demands. It is only when he bee interest that he begins to 

or rehabilitation program » nlt “*“ ram begins to take shape and 

become hopeful. Later, when the program JP with reemployment 
he can sense a dawning vocational readjustmen^ ^ and ^rage. 

and wage-earning once more in th • t he most desirable o 

If he can achievJwhat now seenuto to J ° the atten dant eco- 
all goals— reabsorption in the world of work, ^ it _ he W ,U ask 
nomic competence “ d ,e “ r?n!aS among 0 his fellpwmen in the 
nothing more. In finding again a P h ere he can become p y 
Shop or factory, in the store or °®“- " h ” fnl> he anticipates ‘he 
cally inconspicuous and vocatio Jr j nd which he knew 
return of the contentment and peace of mm 
his disablement occurred. . . United States. Upwar 

The Rehabilitation Program m the Unite ^ were suffering 
and a quarter million persons m of this number, 

from chronic disability of SOI ]? e vocational rehabihta [, c 

could unquestionably benefit from th be rehabilitated « 1 

gram; 90 per cent of them,. it “J^^ncy. There are hundred « 
point of complete economic s partially self-supp 

thousands of others who could be mane F ly 

such a program. _ . -lreadv taken steps to e first 

Fortunately, authorities hav rehabilitation, F 0 . ~rional Fe- 
the role played by federal-* ed t h e original o , uC3t j on 

World War, in 1920, Con S. , , federal aid to state: - ^ , t he 

habilitation Act which provi j. pC d individuals 
of the disabled. Two types of handicap 
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among us. When a nation of 160,000,000 people transforms an earlier 
home economy into a stepped-up factory one with its whirring ma- 
chines, and its relatively minor wars to great international struggles 
embroiling 10 million fighting men and women armed with every 
modern implement of destruction in every sector of the earth as well 
as in the air above it and the water beneath it— the inevitable toll not 
only in life but in li??ib and function mounts to the figures presented 
in the opening paragraph of this chapter. Our population has more 
than doubled since 1900, we should expect to find the number of dis- 
abled to have doubled likewise within the same fifty-year period of 
time, provided all contributing causes had remained stabilized. The 
three greatest contributing causes— technological advancement, the 
phenomenal rise of the automobile, and the peculiarly twentieth cen- 
tury institution of total war— have all occurred within recent time. 
These three major developments in the social scene, together with 
r J\ umerous joffshoots of them, have caused a far greater increase in 
disablement. They have also brought prominently into the picture 
wangled, the shell-tom and the permanently hospitalized in num- 
bers that would have been impossible to foresee fifty years ago. 

1 he civilian handicapped have been called by Dr. H. A. Rusk “the 
^ O J hey outnumber the disabled veterans seven to 
fatoUriil 5 N®? onal Safety Council estimated that in addition to 95,000 
vmT T*- 'l 53 ' 9,60 °; 000 P e °P le were injured in accident in 
wale W nf hC,r JS? 1 ®® 2t their work * This ^presented a total 

milhnn nf f 0nC b ‘ t'™ d ° a , rSl lc is tra B ic that nearl y a q“ arter of a 

“ toe Pe ° P C ann “ aUy loSe an arm ' fo «. hand . fin S er . 

diridSih P CVaStati0n , Fo| l»».ng Disablement. Only those in- 
‘ havc . themselves had to endure disablement, partial or 

the far rearh; P 0Sltl0n to con jprehend fully the emotional crisis and 
function orr? PerS °w lty d / ran gements that follow loss of limb, 
our eves and a P acit ^T °f us take for granted the possession of 
what life wm kands and ^ eet > and rarely stop to imagine 

doSly ofTfm I C ; ■ ^ r iaUy ’ if we were to be deprived func- 
the inner ahilirt t 1S d ^* cut at best > eve n for the nurse, to develop 
deafened ears * a° S ^f tbrou g b darkened eyes, hear through the 
of men hronahr* f Wa k about m . imagination on the amputated stumps 

The K&H t0 f3 u Ce W ? h profound disablement. 

that is impenetrable "Jh^deafenerman' T ™ ccnalnly in a bla ? k -° ut 

’ . °Y arenea man must renounce every stimulus 

ry-L f , rough his ears and live henceforth in utter silence. 
The ampule, depnved of his hands, faces a world of objects that he 
cannot touch, feel, handle, arrange; or, deprived of his feet, a world 
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help the handicapped to find their way back ““^“^“^ 0954), 
In Kansas City, a three-year research y rvice to obtain data 
under the auspices of the U S Public Health Service^t^ ^ w 
on the costs of comprehensive re ^ abl ’'?l l]ltate( j a n’d to demonstrate 
which handicapped persons can be ’ of a comm unity xe- 

to every citizen the value in dollars tllc sixt h world con- 

hablhtation program On the interna Wrlfare of Cripples met at 
gress of the International Society for n pro bleins of disable- 

the Hague, in September 1954, to consider 26 naU ons 

ment and rehabihtation Eight hun re an( j wisdom in a con- 

were in attendance, pooling their expe t0ratl0 n and renascence 

certed move to advance this great cans J lsa y e d 
for the vast army of the handicappe nurse with insight, in 

Special Insight Needed by the Nm ve <j 0 f their sense organs 
her ministrations to patients s uddeld E dderment and even fright with 

or appendages, will understand the nn( i their prospects F 

which these persons regard their ' con physical shock of thei 

days, and perhaps weeks or mont , , V ,IJ persist Memory 

disablement has passed, the emotion e(J JS brought into sap 

past experiences adequately met 3 , ' ma dequacies and frust ” , 

Ideational contrast with imagined future ™ ^ may often 

m the same areas, and the resulting coMtemaa ^ of depend- 

closely upon despair The conjure P , j eet 0 f ot hers, even p 
ence upon the eyes and ears and E n S to Jca( j on e across a ■ 
the willingness or availability o o becomes little s o 

down a step, or to wheel one ' na fictionalized attitudes » 
hideous nightmare If we add to Jl'rfen which he ” 
disabled individual regarding the , rcsen tment of vc ' so me 

will have to be upon his family, helplessness, we shall J inon 

stneken him and reduced him reactions to his new he 

understanduig of the first psychology 1 „ ma ke Even when the 

which a suddenly incapacitate m ^ rehabilitation pr ^ f or „ 

nurse understands that when decidedly ^ , . mus t 

gotten under way, the future uv, U l°° k “ ^mobilized she m 
bidding to patients now perhap nnot at the beg — ow , 

understand further that their mi _ os sibly terror o ,j ics e 

much beyond the present desp G f the nurs them 

It becomes the clear pro ess.onal du^ ^ are and ^ 

mentally tortured individuals r ^ themsebes an |, cr part 

tactfully into eventual full conq p ] acc , a convlc f“,° rri sonlc mcas- 

limitations This involves, in *h® b ,ll usually >‘ cl ther uorh- 

that even the most severe disablement ' OTt h the otne 

ure of restoration, secondly, that she, b 
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program: first, civilians disabled in industry, accident, illness, etc.; 
and secondly, veterans disabled in service of their country. Operating 
in all the states, as well as in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, the federal-state rehabilitation program rehabilitated 
during the year 1953 more than <30,000 disabled persons and returned 
them to employment. Legislation enacted in 1954 will expand this 
work to the rehabilitation in 1955 of 70,000, and by 1959 of 200,000 
men and women. Under our present rate of annual disablement, it 
appears likely, then, that by 1960 80 per cent of those annually dis- 
abled will be provided for. 

While the cost in dollars and cents of modern rehabilitation pro- 
grams, entailing as they do the specialized training of personnel, re- 
search in methods and techniques, building programs, and essential 
actual placement in industry, is obviously great, it has been amply 
demonstrated that individuals thus removed from public assistance 
rolls and reabsorbed into jobs within a short period of time pay back 
in federal income taxes far more than the amount the government 
expended to rehabilitate them. It is estimated that in two years the 
60,000 rehabilitated in 1953 will pay back in Federal taxes alone 
the entire 23 million dollars the federal government invested in them. 

If the newly disabled individual can be sustained by the hopeful 
prospect of return in due time to a reasonably normal life of work 
and of economic competence, he will have a motive to endure the 
discouragements and the failures that will crush down upon him as 
he gropes his way forward to better things. The challenge presented 
to the nurse in keeping before her patient this prospect is strong, and 
the mandate clear. 

It is heartening to note the change that is being effected in the 
status of the handicapped, both in our own country and abroad. 

l er public attention to the matter has resulted not only in the 
enactment of federal and state legislation, but also in the conviction 
t at eig t out of ten disabled people can be reeducated and returned 
to gainful employment. One week during each year for the past ten 
years has been designated as National Employ-the-Physically-Handi- 
cappe eek. At the state level, most governors have, by proclama- 
tion and the setting up of state committees on employment of the 
handicapped, supported the movement actively. Voluntary organiza- 
tions, civic clubs, unions, and employers have thrown in their support. 
Business men representing all parts of the country have organized a 
new Employers Committee to promote the whole broad rehabilita- 
tion and reemployment program. Sheltered workshops have been 
opened m many cities, patterning after Cleveland’s Rehabilitation 
Center and New York’s Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, to 
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ordinate his other skeletal and voluntary muscles i But ^j^^^miutaaon to 
vincible assets wonderfully encouraging parents a difficult and often 

conquer Aided by these unfailing resources, the y heroic personality, he 

seemingly impossible pathway With et ^^ a d s Cip hning his protesting and 
drove himself to attend school “d h « h ^ c . h ° b le will upon them Ingrowing 
wavering muscles until he could work his rndo ver and determination 

triumph, though still investing every ounce ot h J f rom w hich he was 
to succeed, he matriculated at the University o twenty four Continuing 

graduated with a bachelor s degree in 1921, at tne ag q ycars later Deter 

his unabaung efforts, he won a Master of Science S irfe to the aid of 

mined not only to conquer his own handicap but to deso 

other spasne patients, he eventually graduated “ ° r Rehabditation of Motor 

By 1932, Dr Carlson was establishing the Deparnncnt ^ directed for six 

Disabilities at the New York Neurological mti • ph ysicia ns and Surgeons 
years Later on, he became an instructor in the t en h e wa s able to establish 

at Columbia University His crowning mump Long Island, the other in 

two schools for spastic patients, one at East !L nt mued e \er since to minister 
Pompano, Florida Both of these institutions have : eon her0 ism manifested 

to and inspire hundreds of spasne individuals ^ alm0 st like a f m 
by their founder Dr Carlson’s professional achietem ^ ^ faoy Member of the 
tale, when one considers the impossible sta , location the Ass° cl * 

American Medical Association, the New \ or t jie Society for Bescar 

for Research m Nervous and Mental Diseases, e m our CO untry, an 

Child Development, he has lectured in almost cm™ a miracle in his own i life, 
some twenty foreign countries Earl Carlson ac . , d like himself the wa> 
and has shown legions of other unfortunates dtfabled H is book Born 

Peated miracles of the same sort which was wroug 
That Way has told his story to thousands 

i-her as partners, can 

Science and determination, working restoration of shattere 
achieve thrilling ends in the rehabilitation ‘ blishme nt of an inner 
and broken bodies and the consequent ac hievabihty of ^ 

reconcihation and peace Convinced o . 0 participates m _ 

miracles of human rehabilitation, the nun ]d n0C on ly be 


is of human rehabilitation, tne s hould not only be a 

f physically handicapped individu people to ac 

stant believer in the potentials of sue ^ ^ 0 uqht to take 


care of 


only be 

auivx- r °P^ e ** 

"ant believer m the potentials m ought to , 

tnumph m their struggles for restorati ion, woAmg 0 f the mm>d^ 

satisfaction in her own important role an j Then to gP 

2 The Disabled Must Be Taught to Accrp ^ certainly 
Then Defiaenc.es Probably the most *®f d ; sable d peso" 

fast, of all the readjustments which the „ has been stnc ’' c " 
face is that of accepting bis loss Whe 3 ttaclv, the em ^ 

blindness, by loss of an arm, or by 3 ''Education. 
shock is considerable Eien nith long ^ D f rest and P ]„ e 
thesis, and following inactne weeks an seldom hop fl 

hon m a hospital bed, the disabled ‘ d “^ The obvious human 
the rest of his life in the old establish c p 
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ers, possesses the skill and the insight to accomplish this miracle; third, 
that it must be principally through her sympathetic influence that the 
patient can be brought to feel that his condition is not hopeless, that 
even in the case of serious disablement there is much to be gained 
through an acceptance of the condition on the victim’s part and a 
rational adjustment to it; and finally, that through constant en- 
couragement and assistance she can enlist the patient’s best efforts to 
restore and rehabilitate himself, an end which depends quite as much 
upon a favorable mental attitude on his part as it does upon actual 
therapy and mechanical aids. 

Indeed, without the day-by-day cultivation and growth of morale 
and hope for tomorrow, the cleverest therapy and the most ingenious 
mechanical aids will leave the disabled individual cold and passive. 
His eventual rehabilitation depends in large measure upon warm emo- 
tional and spiritual factors that buoy him up during the trying and 
difficult months and sometimes years that lie between his present re- 
duced status and that to which he can be reeducated. Probably no- 
body in his environment is more essential than the nurse in carrying 
“ ir ? t ^ ie psychological adjustments he will have to make. 

A Six-Point Philosophy for Nurses of the Disabled. In caring for 
and encouraging the physically handicapped adult, the nurse will 
require a definite philosophy of optimism and faith to guide her in 
her salvational work. Beyond ministration to patients who are merely 
ill and who will shortly go back to life as it was before sickness over- 
took them, caring for men and women who have been crippled by 
some ow that will necessitate sharp and radical readjustment pre- 
(,°„ t 6 nurse a deeper challenge and a more intricate problem, 
e snail attempt in the ensuing paragraphs to sketch in the outlines 
a p i osophy of conduct and of optimism that nurses of disabled 
^ 1 need^to cultivate in all their contacts with them. 

• ‘ e7 ! ce That in This Area True Miracles Occur. It is of 

that the n « Re be dominated by a warm certainty that 
ven the devastating afflictions which these patients suffer will yield 
t-aslTwirh ltl0nmg ^ both she and the victim will go at the difficult 
have intn a r Surance and J? it:l1 the willingness to put everything they 
fnmilips th e , cont lj est ‘ The records of hospitals, clinics, and devoted 
hirlr to rP a a j C - drawn. the most seriously incapacitated individuals 
neWed , |0y m lVing and to a ^stored vocational and social 
T “, are eloquent testimonials to this fact. It will be in point 
r somewhat briefly to such a miracle of science and faith. 

Earl R - t f rl ?° n “ a dramatic example of the human miracles that 
hov ^vMm of T'T y t handlca PPed individual. Earl Carlson teas a spastic 
boy, victim of cerebral palsy, which rendered him unable to walk, talk, or co- 
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physically disabled person is a ^“’‘^J^ne-is hard for most 
to Iive-and yet to exist upon a bese t with hardship 

persons to accept The way ahead despondency requires real 

and frustration To rise above the S testimony of the re 

character and dynamic motivation determination are nec- 

habilitated that tremendous self dis p 'phe understanding 

essary as the long climb upward gets t h e path ahead, but 

nurse will not only appreciate the patients who seek 

she will possess sincere inner admiration for P 
to grope their way along it « n f efforts expended by 

Frequent reassurance a nd " nd Xr phase of the restoration 
the patient are in order during nurse observes him f 

program When, in a thrilling momei n . , and throwm g himself 

the time being focally oblivious of and enco urage him It may 

into a new spurt of effort, she must pra ^ dfead regard mg h* 
be that an amputee, emerging fro P , arm , or relinquishes 
prosthesis, releases his bold on t e ^ b e t h a t a blind P^ r 

cane, and takes his first unaided step ^ hesitatingly arounc 
is making the initial effort to lea , but profound atten 1 
ward or down the corridor, him to protect him 

sounds and minute echoes from Warm praise fr° m , j 

from bruise or from a disastrous ™/™ n P th e afflicted indivd 
observant nurse will in many sue rec ducation and mad) 11 
uni to continue in the long pathway ^of reed” ^ ^ a con 
The understanding nurse will < W e a has come ' 
fidenee of the patient grow, whe "T, “dividual and his efforts 
learner to regard himself as a normal 0 f 

being all in the day s work disabled person s reconq 

Beginnings have to be slow m “‘ th be made, and ^ 
his world It is essential, howev » ^ sur gical treattje n must 

be made just as soon as the phy ^ a ne wly dl5ab ed i P r eassurance 
accident warrants The low m reto ming hope a - 
not be permitted to continue The retu^ ^ chan „ e ls hem ^ ^ 
must flow back, and it is usually b e |S begmni S tout 

her patient’s soul With the evidence tha^^ neW hope throug ^ 
physical comeback, the patie , dua i w ho thus t e mo- 

1ns psychological being *-" y help l es sness-spititually- " h ‘ t|lc natur e 

abihty to emerge from *"* . le P per sonality, even t G , imlt his 
tionally, and socially— as a wh P r f on nance and T J j should 
of the handicap may slow do ' the P qu3 l,ties of a tea' npr5C Knows 
subsequent vocational field, h n nobody bu an j often 

be so recognized and acclaimed Often n ^ „ecks 
the i i— -- j /Wermination anu 


;o recognized and acclaime t he weary 

background of deternuna 
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reaction to the realization of this stubborn fact is resentment, tinged 
with fear and foreboding. 

In this first crisis, the stricken man may, unless he can be given the 
proper spiritual regimen, adopt a self-pitying, defeatist attitude and 
dwell bitterly and despairingly upon his condition. Unquestionably 
many disabled persons fail for a long time, and indeed may never be 
able, to climb out of this slough of despond. Caught in such negative 
emotionalism, they tend to brood over the evil fate that has brought 
them to the present tragedy, grow morose and cynical, and end by 
taking refuge in some introversional mechanism that will do them no 
good and may bring them much psychological harm. In such an 
unwholesome state of mind, disfigurements and losses are magnified 
out of reasonable proportions and images are conjured up of a future 
in which the handicapped person sees himself as a helpless and aban- 
doned derelict. 

To help the newly disabled person pull out of this primary emo- 
tional despair, the understanding nurse will encourage the sufferer by 
every power of persuasion and reasoning that she has at her command 
that he will have to accept his lot, since it is a condition that exists 
and hence must be faced realistically. 

There are various means through which she may aid him to this 
first victory. She will, for example, hold before him the fact that he 
can be in large measure restored to physical efficiency and vocational 
competence, the only limiting factor being his own lack of determina- 
tion to cooperate to the fullest in the redemptive process already 
under way. She will, further, interpret and commend to him the 
helpful philosophy, expressed in the slogan of Possibilities Unlimited, 
Inc., that “It’s not what you have lost but what you have left” that 
counts, and encourage him to forget as far as possible things as they 
were, and begin to envisage things as they will be later on after the 
work of science and psychology has been graciously accomplished, 
bhe will perceive in him the emergence of those moments of dis- 
couragement and misery which will recur during the weeks ahead, 
and will be ready to radiate fresh hope and cheer and to assist him 
m recapture the momentarily lost vision of tomorrow’s victories. 
Throughout the period of her care of the disabled patient, she will be 
alert to detect changing emotional patterns. Friendliness, courage, and 
cheerfulness, if ever they become a nurse, are indispensable now, for 
it will beat first— and for a long time— only through the nurse’s eyes, 
mind, and fancy that the patient dare look ahead to each tomorrow. 

3. The Road of Disablement Is a Hard One , but Good Efforts Yield 
Unbelievable Results. The circumstance must never be lost sight of, 
however, as we have already pointed out, that the road ahead of the 
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of faith in himself will be assisted if the jtrahTwhen physical 

to his faith in God. Spiritual fa.th may suffe stram for 

strength and agility have been cut ? w jV’ of soul jf a comebaclt 

the sufferer to cry out against God m his ag y S taking j t w jH 
is to be staged, The effort 

have to stem from a deep faith that the p psnerat ely in need of 
and may be tapped freely by chose th i s important principle 

it. In the contemplation and acceptan , - m his calmer and 

of rehabilitation, the disabled person w» ' wi „ be helped in 

saner moments, in getting a new P ers P before him. Victory, 

reassembling his values against the struggle now 

in the first instance, is bulk upon spiritua -^ faith in oneself. 

In the second instance, it is built up an( j juration, when 

Following the dark hours and days o P er j 0 j 0 f life and the 
the blow has fallen that marks the end 01 ° Jl e of confidence 
beginning of another, there must come u ; t , s true, is gone, 
and conviction. All is by no means 1 , has W ithm himself the 
but if the patient can achieve the ldea so iritually but also to re- 

power not only to rise above the h “ P , P w i!l have won his first 
educate himself and reharness his powers, ft ^ a ll that will be 
and in many ways his greatest victory.^! > j p3tte ms that are 
required are time and practice of t «. at ; s fying progress will th 
imposed by his limitations. Amazing ™ dsMSlymg 
be his experience as rehabilitation P r0 , reeducation, punctuated y 
During these weeks of restoranon and re^u rf s 

periods of shaking faith the unfaj ng : en ^ ^ struggle. There 

a vital factor in the final successfu defeatism that wil 8 

■will be recurring hours, even days, t he nurse can sav 

the patient. Only the optimism a " d /^ i5 ° ar ea of her “ 

day and turn defeat into an( j perhaps the suP re ® i es 

the disabled lies the deepest challenge J P. d care which she g 

tribution of the nurse. Greater tlwn the _ n t[)e atmosphere sur^ 

is the calm, unruffled faith which s conta gion of faith an 
rounding the subject. There is a suhde contag ^ detenumat.om 
ance from nurse to patient that fo con secration to the p ^ 

In no phase of nursing do ,"1 LT this outflow of «ta "f£ p $d, 
yield more arresting results than j channels of t 

and confidence into the deplete P cr ibed. nrtance . 1° 

the disabled and the physically aycu ^ ^ ^ ajor hWj*** c f 
5. Hobbies, Interests and Avo anc j of increase i | n - 

these days of shorter working str0 ng emphasis ,s P . pur ^iits. 
leisure time for workaday people, a so rong cxtr3VOCaO0 nal P^ 11 
dustrialists, educators and hyg ie 
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months of heartache and discouragement that have to be faced by 
such heroes. 

Examples of the triumph of the handicapped over their disabilities 
abound all about us in all walks of life. Amputees play golf, drive 
cars, swim, dance, run business enterprises, play baseball, operate ma- 
chines; frequently, moreover, nobody is the wiser regarding their 
impediments. Amputees, provided they have proper encouragement 
and training, and are willing to make the effort, are able to do most 
of the things which people in possession of their natural appendages 
can do. It was found in one survey of 300 amputees that as many as 
75 per cent drive their own cars, 60 per cent bowl, 40 per cent 
swim, 35 per cent go fishing, 25 per cent play golf, 25 per cent dance, 
15 per cent play tennis, and 10 per cent even play baseball. The dis- 
ablement of these 300 individuals follows: 

120 above-the-knee amputations (AK); 

82 below-the-knee amputations (BK); 

8 above-the-knee and below-the-knee amputations, 

5 double AK amputations, 

5 double BK amputations, 

50 above-the-elbow amputations (AE) , 

39 below-the-elbow amputations (BE); 

3 BK and one-arm amputations, 

3 double BE amputations; 

1 AE and BE amputation 


It is difficult to imagine greater resoluteness and more striking evi- 
" ce 0 the never-say-die” attitude than is presented by the physi- 
a y maimed and disabled individuals who apply themselves without 
reservation to the program of rehabilitation. It is likewise difficult to 
f ' l Part P ? yed by the nursin £ Profession in infusing into the 
P 0 1 ese ^fortunate people the purpose which impels them 

find Ver ^r<- arrie . r ? nd . ever y discouragement, until they win out and 
nnd new life and inspiration. 

«htf tr ?ru Fakh Self . and in God Are Salvational with the Dis- 
f ’ e normal emotional reaction to severe disablement is likely 
l ° u CSpai j- aS We bave noted - Previous values and per- 
nnr dlStorted b X one’s harsh fate, and one is apt to 

. q pon . t e new wor ld before him with profound disillusion- 
i ' l e Y ls x y ron S; the world is wrong, God is wrong. In this 
S rtr ran?e ° f T md ’ V,Ctim ma y find k impossible to under- 
■ , i t l ^ w °rld, and God have not changed, but that it 

is he who has been changed by his hard experience. 

In such circumstances, it is imperative for one’s subsequent triumph 
that he be activated by faith to start life over again. The restoration 
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victim of the same type of disablement, “possibilities 

handicapped persons to adopt its pri , em vlslons 0 f what 

unlimited” and wrought fresh miracles ^ y 8 J their handicaps The 
the disabled may yet do and become, P . lted ■ m helping her 
imaginative nurse, too, has P°»* lease an d later on, hope and 

handicapped patients to find, at first, u el | t0 their peculiar 

determination through hobbies and interests allied 

needs and condition . „ . , r Wpated as Normal Peo 

6 The Handicapped Respond Best wfe ^ the physically 

pie The physically depleted or disa _, tter _ 0 f-fact, objective treat- 
handicapped child, thrives rather on Dat hy or pity or upon 

ment and handhng than upon J ommo n sentiment among 

special consideration Sympathy, whic , acc harine What the de- 
human beings, can miscarry if it ec t0 j m , e his personality 

pleted individual wants and longs for n f eno r or helpless person 

protected, and not to be singled out as a d He knows that 

upon whom pity and compassion must be s ^ , t hinders 
he is handicapped, and he realizes u j ates when observers a 

and embarrasses rather than helps and th(a r concern or sorr 

associates in a mistaken flood of P ll y p ■ enco uraged to f°”T e 
over his predicament He is best he P ^ ^ observes that 
handicaps when they are ignored ,, cap ped fellows To 

regarded no differently from his unhand <jaPP emen t of any kind 
attention called, by word or by eye, ho j 0 g lca l burden “P° , c 
is bad for morale and places an e P p |S weakness o £ 

subject Observing, on the other ’ f t0 be undetected y 

and his incoordinauon of moveme P gg] e s forward in 
around him, he gains new courage and * ro J* dence 0 f h-s 
that actually he has overcome ah j,p, e ]y to make for re 


ice of his 01n * riTj 

- — nally he has overcome to make for redouble 

This is a truly tome experience, which 

tff0tt N SPECIFIC MODERN DISEASES 

nursing problems w®g*S«now t w hos= 

There are several modem conditions P te £‘ nursing ^^'reS 
Victims need particularly W15e a " ous decades, they h dc 

ills of body were common in prc /'° f , “ lich a nature as to cause 
in recent years Many of them ar ^ h aie attacke scco nd 

mental and emotional upheava ^ now climb yith 

Cancer Here is a disease which^ ^ concemeOere^ 
Place among all causes of deltb haS i Ze for the nu J nosc d, eto> 
etiology, rather, we wish to cmpha« t ^ bcen diagnose 
psychology of cancer victims 
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Through the appeal which hobbies and interests make, new zest in 
life and new horizons of understanding and challenge are brought to 
people after the day’s work is over and the rest and relaxation hours 
begin The physically impaired individual, both during the long 
period of readjustment to his condition and after he has returned to 
the vocational world, stands in even greater need of this sort of emo- 
tional and mental therapy than does the normal person 
While still in the hospital, just as promptly as his physical condition 
warrants, every disabled patient should be encouraged to adopt some 
kind of hobby, if for no other reason than to take his mind away 
from his physical adjustment problems The nature of the hobby or 
interest is of less importance than that it actually exists Its form will 
be in considerable measure determined by the nature of the disability 
and of the present amount of physical depletion suffered In many 
cases, it may be determined on the basis of the contribution which 
it will make by way of increasing compensation for the loss or handi- 
cap sustained In this regard, however, care should be taken that the 
activity is sufficiently interesting and absorbing to hold the attention 
upon it rather than upon the disablement for which it is designed to 
provide compensation The therapeutic value of an interest for the 
physically disabled individual lies in the degree to which it diverts 
the mind from preoccupation with personal problems and limitations 
For the patient who still has unimpaired vision, reading is probably 
the greatest contributor to morale, provided of course that the ma- 
terial is suitably selected Reading, because of the ease with which it 
can be adapted to the preferences of the individual, is probably the 
chief of all interests to be developed in the deaf, the patient with 
cardiac disease, and the leg or foot amputee For these types also 
picture puzzles and crossword puzzles are excellent, as are radio, TV, 
and such activities as needlework or sketching For the blinded, radio, 
mandolin, guitar or other instrumental playing offer possibilities of 
escape and of inner satisfactions 

As recuperation progresses and as active rehabilitation and related 
physical therapy proceed, many possibilities, depending again of 
course upon the nature of the handicap, enter the picture Among 
them are Braille reading, lip reading, piano playing, voice culture, 
walking with coordination and control with artificial legs, manipula 
tion of manual gadgets with hooks or prosthetic devices, bowling, 
ping-pong, billiards, cards and dancing Possibilities Unlimited, Inc , 
to which reference has previously been made, has, through its mag- 
azine, through its active organization of amputees into local groups 
m various parts of the country, and through its inspired practice of 
sending a restored amputee to visit in the hospital each new accident 
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Frequently the victims of cardiac disease are people " 
active, often strenuously so, in the physical and vocational vorld. 
Their initial emotional reaction to disablement is cons q f who 
more profound. It just does not seem possible ° P ^ 
never had to stop to count the organic and £ . h j a nd 

anything he wanted to do that he is now a bed case with a long 

entirely new road before him. . nnf j ^nriblv and 

Helping her patient to confront his future 
to accept the fact that after recovery hls m h ? m ^““t may be 
circumscribed, yet at the same time convincing mes t ^ c nure c’s 

made satisfying and even challenging once m » ^ a cardiac 

mandate. Important as are her profesi unal stalk. nnmstn, ^ 
patient, of even greater import are her pe com ^ t0 see his future 
come the means through which he sn y r v,,,i] cnc inc and even 
not as forbidding and limited but instc ? _ restrictions of the 

intriguing. To help a patient to acc ^ t t day tomorrow is, in a very 
present as a necessary prelude to a n £ a temporarily baffled 
real way, to assist in reshaping and red S 
or actually rebellious personality. rnileotics in the U. S. 

Epilepsy. There are about one Vcn found to be as- 

While its cause is still not known epilepsy has^ cclls . i t is not 
merited with disordered metabolism ^ Seizures occur, as 

heritable, but susceptibility to K e> be normal brain wave pat- 

indicated by electroencephalograph, "" parotysms of elcnncaj 

tem becomes suddenly irregular, p . addition to susccpnbi i 
discharges from various areas of the ■ c j uldn g birth; infection 
or Predisposition, brain injuries prior .... cephalitis, meningitis, • 
the brain resulting from such diseas | dysfunction; and e 

hrain tumors; severe head injuries; glandular o, 

'motional upsets may precipitate set b ,h c circumstance 

The most unfortunate aspect o P * t goring the bn 
most epileptics possess normal hca ^ Only for 3 f cu __ 
ments when they are in the gnp ° ahnortmll)-- Tb« 

elysmic minutes, therefore, does ver that much s n W e 

Periodic attacks are so striking, com monlv denied the p ... 
attaches to them, and ep.lepfc a' E p,]eptte a"" 0 ^ *j n> . 

of working and living with oiaraiae' in many nato. ^ 

aorer the U. S., are barred from ^ colleges. , »d « dop! . t 

"rases are denied admission to ; nec houses. And ^ tepa- 

Provable in many industries a proper care and j. *rt 

'he fact that most epileptic under P^ ilUtio n and pr*!** 

^ion can lead active, normal u 
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though treatment is prompt, the individual usually lives in fear after- 
wards. If early symptoms are ignored or undetected and treatment is 
sought too late, the patient is apt to become deeply disturbed. The 
possibility of spreading into other organs, with the imminence of 
death perhaps within a few months, presents the patient with a tre- 
mendous problem of adjustment. 

Very few diseases erect such a blank wall of hopelessness before 
their victims as does cancer. In most other types of illness there is at 
least the chance of fighting the inevitable and postponing it, maybe 
for years, there is no postponing a malignant growth that has gotten 
out of hand. 

Aware of the emotional state of a cancer patient, the nurse will be 
confronted with the need to be cheerful, to provide comforting reas- 
surance, and to demonstrate skill and resourcefulness in keeping the 
patient’s mind occupied with diverting thoughts and activities. 

In the later stages of this disease, extreme physical suffering is not 
uncommon so that deep resources of character, faith, and often prayer 
are needed by the nurse. 

To be able to watch a patient losing strength, knowing that she 
can not help except with supportive nursing— to accept without sub- 
jective distress the sick person’s approaching death— this is an essential 
characteristic which the nurse at the bedside of a patient ill with 
cancer should strive to develop. 

Cardiac Cases. While the prognosis for many diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system is much better than it is for cancer, it 
is a fact that the cardiac patient requires on the part of the nurse 
much guidance and encouragement. An initial attack of heart disease, 
regardless of its nature, ordinarily brings its victim sharply to a halt, 
usually necessitating not only bed but months of rest and slow re- 
cuperation. If during this long period while medical treatment is 
going forward he can be helped to maintain his courage and to look 
forward to resumption of some semblance of his former activities, he 
can be aided in many cases to a pleasant future. Investigations show 
1 -if i pC f Cei ? P ersons w ho survive an initial heart attack are 
still alive after five years, and that as many as 70 per cent who were 
stricken initially by arteriosclerotic heart disease are still alive 10 
years later. 

In some cases, complete resumption of former work is possible 
3 r f C0VCry ’ * n ot ^ ers i c h e resumption has to be partial only; in 
stall others, a complete change of employment may be indicated. Re- 
gardless of the vocational prospects before him, the cardiac patient 
can ordinarily be aided to make excellent recovery and gratifying 
adjustment to life and work. 
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difficult to set aside Fortunately, some very encouraging research in 
the control of epilepsy is under way 

The peculiar social shadow under which a person suffering from 
periodic attacks of epilepsy lives poses special problems for the nurse 
In the wider sense, the nurse will use every effort to bring about in 
the community an improved popular attitude toward epileptics This 
she can do by serving as an informed center of information locally 
and by constant attention as opportunity offers to sensible and sym- 
pathetic publicizing of the potentials of most epileptics to carry on 
vocationally and socially in the community 
In the immediately personal and professional sense, the nurse of the 
epileptic patient will emphasize m her daily contacts with sufferers 
the reassuring fact that with proper medical control epileptics may 
continue to carry on their usual activities and be self-supporting like 
other people The comforting idea that most epileptics do not have 
seizures, and that those who do are no more abnormal than many a 
non epileptic who manifests occasional “brain storms”— with far less 
real basis— will help her patient to see his infirmity in less disconcert- 
ing light than epileptics commonly do Frequent emphasis upon such 
compensating traits as winsome personality, sincerity, reliability, de- 
termination, etc , is an additional aid to adjustment that the nurse is in 
position to render 

Neuromuscular Diseases. Cerebral Palsy, Multiple Sclerosis and 
Muscular Dystrophy These three disorders of motor function have 
come into much prominence in recent years, thanks to increased 
research by such organizations as the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults (the Easter seal agency), the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, etc 

All three of these diseases have two things in common first, they 
are the result of destruction or deterioration of the motor nerves so 
that the muscles of the body cannot be properly activated, and sec- 
ond, while destroyed motor functions cannot be restored, rehabilita- 
tion is possible for victims of these diseases, being retarded only by 
lack of popular understanding of them and of facilities for readjust 
ing vocationally and socially most of those individuals who are at- 
tacked by them 

There are in the U S some 550,000 persons with cerebral palsy, 
more than one third of them under 21 years of age, 250,000 with 
multiple sclerosis, and another 100,000 with muscular dystrophy Un- 
fortunately, only a very small fraction of sufferers from these neuro- 
muscular diseases are reached by treatment and rehabilitation 
programs 
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Finally, in the fifth place, the nurse needs to feel, particularly in the 
case of neuromuscular diseases, that they are still largely mysterious 
in etiology, that they are devastating and unconquered cripplers, that 
relatively little thus far has been done to aid their victims, and that 
hers is an important and strategic place in supporting and promoting 
locally and otherwise the promising new efforts by many agencies to 
bring wide public attention and help to sufferers. 

Narcotic Addiction. A sharp rise in drug addiction in the U. S 
within the past decade has introduced a new problem in control and 
therapy on behalf of upwards of 60,000 victims in our country. The 
number of addicts has been increasing at approximately the rate of 
2,500 each year for the past five years. The four principal narcotics 
concerned— morphine, cocaine, heroin, and marijuana— enter the U. S. 
illegally; profits are so tremendous from their sale, often as high as 
1000 per cent, that peddlers and “pushers” employ every device 
imaginable to promote their use in order to make more and more 
addicts. 

Thousands of dope users are arrested for felonies arising either out 
of crimes committed in order to obtain the ever increasing amounts 
of narcotics needed, or as the result of physical or emotional dis- 
turbances caused by addiction. In one state alone, during 1953, the 
records show more than 6,000 felony arrests on narcotics charges. The 
months addicts spend in jail make it possible for detoxification to take 
place, but after release from custody the individual almost invariably 
reverts to drugs to satisfy his craving. 

A peculiar problem is presented by juveniles who become dope 
users. In most cases, it appears that teen-agers who resort to narcotics 
are trying to escape blindly from emotional and adjustment pressures 
that bewilder or discourage them. Application of wise mental hygiene 
programs is indicated for potential adolescent dope users in home, 
school and community, either to prevent the habit or, once it has 
been formed, to build new controls and purposes for overcoming it. 

A number of things have been and are being done to meet the 
threat of narcotics, including increased legal efforts to control the 
supply, obligatory group therapy programs in jails for those com- 
mitted. for using narcotics, placing probationers in the care of volun- 
teer citizens after release from jail, promotion of “big brother” and 
big sister movements in their behalf, in-service training for cus- 
todial personnel on symptoms and identification of drug users, open- 
ing of infirmaries for medical treatment during the period of 
detoxification, and psychiatric and social case work for prisoners after 
detoxification. 

From the standpoint of nurses called upon to assist in the therapy 
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can, however, be arrested through absolute abstinence which though 
difficult, is not impossible to achieve While for the alcoholic who 
was a neurotic to begin with the chances of escape from the clutches 
of liquor are slim, for the individual not a victim of neurosis the 
chances are better Even in his case however, the only possibility of 
release must arise out of full and unreserved determination to call a 
complete halt to indulgence 

Many public health nurses and many engaged in hospital and pri- 
vate practice will be called upon to assist professionally in providing 
nursing for alcoholics Assuming that her patient has taken the in- 
itiative to overcome his enslavement, there are several approaches 
which the sympathetic nurse may make First of all must be the as- 
surance, repeated times without number, that escape for the alcoholic 
slave is possible through bulldog determination Secondly, as the last 
traces of alcohol disappear from the organism and physical health 
begins to improve as a result, the nurse will help the individual to 
contrast his present feeling of returning health and emotional satis- 
faction with the physical suffering and the mental and emotional 
anguish that he knew in the old days before regeneration began 
Third, she will fortify his will power by frank discussions of his need 
to separate himself in future from old associates, old temptations and 
liquor, which will always be ready to attack him again in a weak 
moment Fourth, she will aid him to develop a positive personality in 
which his earlier real or fancied inferiorities and deficiencies are 
minimized and more wholesome and promising traits are actively 
cultivated, so that he can begin to see himself and his potentials in a 
new and clearer light Fifth, religious faith should be held up to him 
as a ready and staunch ally in the battle that will always lie before 
him Strengthened by these means and viewpoints, the alcoholic re- 
turning to his right mind and his real sense of values will have taken 
a far step on the road to freedom from his former enslavement and 
u ill be basally equipped to win a decisive victory over his old enemy 
As in all curative situations, the nurse will have been a powerful and 
beneficent agent in his restoration to mental and physical health as 
well as in opening up for him a new prospect for the future 

THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Of the 33 Y> million children in the United States between the ages 
of five and nineteen y ears, more than two million have physical handi- 
caps sufficiently severe to require some special type of school service 
if they are to be aided to lead reasonably normal and well adjusted 
lives Hardly more than %o of this number of physically defective 
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dents in industry each year, and 800,000 are losing their sight fr m 
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have no vision, i.e., they test 20/200 or less. This is another way of 
saying that they can barely make out at 20 feet distance what nor- 
mally seeing children have no difficulty in seeing 200 feet away. 

Procedures in schooling for the blind may follow either one of two 
plans: special teaching in the regular classroom, or residence in a 
special school (usually state administered). In the former, the blind 
pupil has the unquestioned advantage of associating with normally 
seeing children during the school day and of living at home. Rela- 
tively few communities, however, can maintain adequate equipment 
and specially trained Braille teachers for these children. In the latter 
plan, while the child must live away from home in the state school 
and can associate only with other blind children, there is likelihood 
that the proper equipment and teaching skills will be available, so thav 
the progress of blind children in school work is more rapid among 
them than it could be if they were enrolled in undifferentiated classes 
in the conventional schools. Tactile methods and Braille instruction 
are requisite to this end. Special books, equipment and appliances are 
likewise indicated for schools in which blind children are enrolled. 

Partially-Sighted Children. This group includes all those who test 
less than 20/70; i.e., who can see vaguely at 20 feet only what more 
fortunate children can see plainly at 70 feet. Statistics indicate that 
approximately one in every 500 children is blind or partially-sighted 
to a degree serious enough to demand a special educational program. 
In increasing numbers of communities, the partially-sighted children 
are enrolled in sight-saving classes in the regular schools. The class- 
rooms for these pupils are especially designed and equipped to pro- 
mote the conservation of what vision remains, and if possible to 
increase it. Special lighting, desks, blackboards, books, and typewriters 
are provided to this end, as well as specially trained teachers. Ophthal- 
mological services are likewise usually made available for dim-visioned 
children during the school years. 

Regulation of the indiscriminate sale of fireworks has reduced the 
annual 500 eye injuries that used to mark the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. In the past forty years there has been a 90 per cent 
drop of ophthalmia neonatorum as a result of proper care of the eyes 
immediately following birth. The number of persons blind under 
twenty years of age is gradually decreasing. Blindness among children 
due to venereal diseases has dropped 50 per cent in fifteen years. 
Heartening as these facts are, other conditions have operated to make 
the picture less reassuring. There has been in recent years a 17 per 
cent increase in blindness from hereditary and congenital causes. 
Moreover, every week 420 Americans lose their eyesight, more than 
half of them from carelessness; 300,000 suffer preventable eye acci- 
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serious cases, can enlist the aid of the local dLnff'thiT problem, 

sicians who may be qualified to advise parents regarding the prob 
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toms, with the constant danger of overstrain and the consequent 
necessity for a greatly circumscribed routine which must be followed 
by those afflicted, and a generally poor constitution, due to heredity, 
marked underpnvilege in preschool years, or sometimes to exhausting 
and depleting bouts with one or more of the children’s diseases and 
their after-effects 

These children should be enrolled in the regular classrooms if a 
daily regimen of good ventilation, adequate school feeding, super- 
vision of physical expenditure, interspersed rest periods, a reduced 
program of studies, and attention to health and personal hygiene is 
followed by teachers and school health workers. Many if not most 
of them may emerge after the school years at least not worse off 
physically— and frequently much better off— than when they started 
It is obvious that those with the more serious cases of under-vitality 
may and should be cared for in special classes conducted by the 
school health service, in which a minimum of attention is devoted to 
formal academic study and a maximum to the improving of the pre- 
carious health condition Transfer back to the regular class should, of 
course, be made for these pupils as they individually improve to the 
point where it will be safe for them to reengage in a full school sched- 
ule of study The probabilities are that some 2 per cent of the children 
enrolled in the schools are properly classifiable as delicate children 
who ought to be getting special care and handling if they are to grow 
up conquerers of their deficiencies 
Speech Defects. Another 2 per cent of school children have faulty 
speech Among these unfortunate children are the stutterers, the 
hspers and those who use prolonged baby talk, as well as those who 
have never learned to talk pleasingly and effectively Overpitched, 
harsh, guttural or nasal voices are heard commonly, not only among 
children but among their elders as well Various causes contribute to 
speech defectiveness, among them may be mentioned poor speech 
patterns heard at home, poor hearing, which makes it impossible for 
one to perceive proper patterns even though they may obtain in the 
environment, cleft palate or an improperly functioning soft palate, 
neural lesions, and a variety of other contributing causes, some of 
them structural, many of them emotional or psychological 
These children pass most of their time in regular classrooms where 
their handicaps will, unless they are relieved, tend to increase rather 
than to diminish, and so intensify problems of adjustment and of 
general mental health Special speech correction teachers are now em- 
ployed in many school systems Where they are not available, the 
regular teacher can usually be of great assistance in encouraging and 
training those with speech defects to develop their speech or, in more 
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ordinarily assigned on a part-time are n0W separate 

most of the sizable cities, however, time school n 

pendent school health departments with many more P Y 

When school health work started, the^ deve loped howevg^ 

cians than nurses employed As 1S a more econ time 

was found not only that the schoo ^ can and does di unit y, 

than a medical man, but that beca agencies in t e enl er- 

among schools, families cbnics an health inspects, inveS 

she is also a more effective one y jUneSS or acci ^ ho mc 
gency treatment in the case of mf fo n 0 w-up **»** fce sOCia I ca- 

Dgation of absences due to lUn » opera tion with 
and consultation with parents, > 
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rn™ a I ld M? i 0 nS ’T and h ? rb , or the same feelin E s and emotions as do 
normal children. In a mistaken show of pity and oversolicitousness 
many people keep crippled or otherwise handicapped children un- 
comfortably aware of their defects. They appear to believe that if 
bey , mdlCate th f r keCT sympathy for the handicapped child and con- 
t0 hlS ab !' orma,it y sod the tragedy which he 
with fortimde ™ en couragmg the young victim to bear his lot 
Sped Sen ^ n r n a r Ce '^ 0 th L ng J“ uId be more <™>neous. Handi- 

exactly hkeTeSte'TthyT” 0 " Sr ° UP b = tr£aKd 

handicapped. ^ ’ t ™ s * they are not unlike the adult 

it is physica’lly posdbfe^to enre™^ ba " dll:a PP ed child, in so far as 
routine experiences of ’all childi mt “ the normal activities and the 
stantly in thisambitten ,nH h -n j"e He should be “couraged con- 
it. Teachers and nuZ and - subtIe means t0 achieve 

do things that with determinrrii entS 5 bou d . re f ra m from helping him 
himself. They should hv n and , P raencc he can learn to do for 
it evident to such children rh and their expectations make 

children. Otherwise he thcyare comparable with all other 
inferiorities and lowered morale^P*^ y deve,0 P apprehensions, 
environment should cooperate tn ^ Verythln S and everybody in the 
capped, through the power of J V nn S or reassuring the handi- 
their deficiencies are nor ins 1 u ff e5t ' on and example, not only that 
efforts of all they may become^ le - but tbat through the combined 
else. y may become as successful and happy as anybody 

angel^'Mearte^cripfc” “ po “ r , Iittle d eaf child,” “poor blind 
bidity and over self-cOTsciousnra'T'in 0 iesome and may make for mor- 
displaying lack of sympathy for S * handlca PPcd child. Far from 
teachers and health workers^Po th r Ka u " fortun ate children, adult 
overemotional displays are instead r , afram f f om ™ch sentimental and 
ous and by striving to Se " “ d ’ y T’ 00 * the defect inconspicu- 
victims as possible, actually uv noni ? aI an atmosphere around the 
abling them to learnt react „p m ? * f c0 ” fid cnce in them and en- 
condition. By thus strengthening™ 7 1 and philosophically to their 
fostering the children's mental health =0^’ < r" y “* P rotcctin S and 
Care and training of physically hi„d" d ad J" stm «>«- 
contrast with procedure^ and revim ndl ? l PP ed children are in sharp 

It was originally deemed wise t? ^ £arlier 

U wise to segregate all such children in special 
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and in other workers \\ hose influence is brought to bear upon handi- 
capped children. 

THOUGHT PROBLEMS FOR THE STUDENT 

1 Appoint some member of your class to correspond with have 

Inc, Cleveland, Ohio, and request whatever printed matter they m y 
available regarding their work with amputees , hlmded stenographer 

2 Try to put yourself imaginativ ely in the place of a re y . he f aces 

thirty-five years of age and endeavor to write down her thougno as 

the future f age w ho last week 

3 Do the same in the case of a piano teacher forty y 

lost both his hands in a traffic accident other available 

4 Read in some of the references cited in this ch p , disa tji ed individuals 

source, the striking autobiographical acc ° u "“^' tl0n an d the eventual vie 

regarding their struggles to ad,ust ro their depnvanon, 

tones achieved , -i disabled individual 

5 List m each of two parallel columns ten thing , tment e g he should 

should and should not do if he is to achieve read,ustment 

not spend time m lamenting his lot m some way physically 

6 List as many individuals as you know who h fadure with which 

disabled, the nature of their hand, caps and the success 

they have striven to stage a personal come a _ oersonahty and character 

7 List what you deem to be the ten most possess if their 

traits which nurses of physically disabled patients 

ministrations are to be acceptable and bei l e , .. or avocations which each 

8 Make as full lists as you can of interests and hobDi« encouraged to develop 

of the following types of disabled mig j oW knee amputee, a tota y 

a blind boy, a below elbow amputee, a ou 

deaf person, a severe cardiac patient a spas j Ptec non of dysfunction 
’ What „ the nurse's respons.bd.ty in the of handicap? d 

10 W„h the nurse's opportunity for obsemtion ^ motm t,ons which 

Persons a rare opportunity also exists r avor able adjustments 
can be mcluded in their care to bnng cons tnictive f*“ ld “f ins 

the time period of reaction of self, an observations of th 

mind as well as body Keep running notes manl 

-1 A^amS wnh the signsof eomrng 

festbefore exhaustion learn to d^cem also the s.^s ^ provide ton ec®^ 

Plete hopelessness takes over If y° j whose resources 

support, know the persons in your supply new 

12 ^ha^are^tlie^agencies in your comm^^ 'j b ^* rwd°K>^^ 8b ^’y t J^” , SC enes 

which still remain most vividly m your ^ at wa> 5 d ,sabled per 

standing of the characters portrayed con ununity m assist ^ cence What 
14 ^Plore the progress bemg made in y° ur C0 ^ an ac h>eve compe«nJ 
sons to prepare for vocations in which * e / mdostr> m relation to 
are the employment policies of busin 
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worker; and by the actual teaching and demonstration of health prin- 
ciples, the nurse in the school has long ago proved her worth in raising 
the standards of child health, school attendance and general com- 
munity health consciousness. 

The Relationship of the Nurse to the Handicapped Child. Physi- 
cally handicapped children are now enrolled in special classes or 
buildings in hundreds of school systems scattered over most of the 
states in the Union. In addition to these provisions made in the public 
day school system, facilities are also maintained for such children in 
public and private residential schools. Since nursing service is of 
critical importance for these unfortunate children, it is obvious that 

3 1 ° f °PP ortunit y for graduate nurses that will become 
increasingly extensive. 

one" nr a nri'V? “ Sch ? 01 T*’ a P ub,lc hea '* nurse, an institutional 
handicanned T r ' tbe nurse wiU come in contact with 

nortan for ph y? ,call y defective children. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for her to understand the newer point of view reuardimr the 

We „ haVe b£m P-endn/in the laft pagi'of 
1 The D hXrdl Ph i °f hy be reca P‘tu!ated briefly as follows: 

- «=« f 

*■ *• — 

should spenefone^r m!? S defeC j ‘ s such as to make * advisable, he 
hh St rnav ^hf,Tr r,0d i each week in a s P edal daaa where 

conserve and mate the test^of hs’ ” I?!® . Where he . “ ay Iearn to 
4 If hi*; h-md.™ • USe 0t hls remai ning capacities. 

impossible, he should^ithw'be e ^ tt . endance in re S ular classes is 
or in son,; cases should he T?** ,n 3 s P ecial b ° ardi "g **ool, 
his own home by itinerant teacheS 3nd ” 

handicapped V should e beTvoided! h0 ' V ° f sym P athy for the physicafly 

verbal gllbnesslthM^th^hand aCtS W j EX P ectatlons rather than by 
success andhanpiness anH u‘ C ? nEed not interfere with ultimate 
of all workers dealing with°dtfectw« ' ^ ” h™ 8 Sh °“ ld be the rU ' e 

■vise school C placement^ancf "! t t *7 it" c0 . ncernEd to secure ear| y 
landicapped child, Ptimal educational content for every 

8. Maintenance of eood chrrr . 

danning for the future should he the- °P J m l sm in contacts and in 
be the underlying motive m the nurse 
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15 Arrange for the class to visit a special schoolroom or building in which train* 
Ph^cally handicapped children is going forward Especially valuable 
or P both ™ 7 be had 15 yOU "" VIS ‘ t a s '6 ht - savin S or a lip-reading class. 

“ W cZm a b n,y ““ h® 015 ' ° f S ° m ' dd ‘ Ca " Ch ‘ ld ' Vh ° m you mly know m thc 

17 S youVc,w C I h (°^H ,C !l 1 ’i nUrSmg ' and seneral health P'osram operating m 
™° mcmbers of class W confer 
nune , ‘ f Scho ° heaI * ^P»rtment, preferably a supervising 
heahh work complete information regarding the setup of local 
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Books 
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o assist the blind m developmg independence 
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Abnormality (ies), physical, 211 
of nerve function in the sick, 128 

Active method in study, 64 

Activities, adjusting, 81 
and interests, 6 

Adequate stimulus, 17, 160, 176 

Adjustment, and maladjustment, 276 
and patient, 36 
and student nurse, 2 ff 
by attack, 278 
by flight, 282 
family, 28 
juvenile, 349 
meaning of, 276 
personal, 28 
positive, 281 
Problems of, 357^04 
Psychosexual, 349 
to emergency situations, 354 
t0 thwarting, 278 
vocational, 28, 267 
Adolescence, delinquency in, 240 
ear, y growth in, 233 
mterests during, 235 
Adolescents, mental health of, 347 
Parents of tomorrow, 347 
Adulthood, achievement of, 253-270 
conflict in, 273 
Adults, as learners, 47 
handicapped, 375 

Advertising, Psychology of, 22 

election, misguided, 325 
Age, acting one’s, 266 
111 learning, 209 


ge scale, 205 

ge d, financial status of, 365 

mortality statistics of, 359 

physical detenoramm of, ” 

psychology of, 358-374 

cgrcssiveness, in childre , 

guig, sraeious, foundations for, 371 

housing for, 3M 

psychology of, 338-374 

lcohol, and learning, 212 

S^lScal Association 40! 

^“logical 
jpputces, tnumpta of, 384 
nger, 292 

annul learning, 1« 
as conditioning, I' 4 * 

% 2 £ - adote “ n “’ 

ipplied psychology, « ff 
aptitude tests, 20 
LTistotle, 14 

—Si, m, « 

£S£«y& ,a 

deteiminem of, 

jmportance of, 12’ 

onconscioM f , ;02 

Association, ftee, 278 
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Consultation, in therapy, 27 
Continence, 349 
Corneal association, 125 
Courtesy, 50 
Creativeness, 88 

Criminology, psychology in, 29 
Crippled children, 395 
'Crutches’ in learning, 183 
Curiosity, 88 

Curves, of forgetting, 152 
of learning, 191 ff. 
of normal distribution, 198 

Dancing, interest in, 240 
Dashiell, J F., 224 
Daydreaming, introversional, 285 
Deaf children, 397 
Death, causes of, in old age, 359 
Deformities, 211 
Delicate chddren, 397 
Delinquency, adolescent, 240 ff. 
Democracy, adolescent need for glam- 
orizing of, 350 
to be lived, 351 
Dependence, emotional, 111 
Depression, in old age, 361 
Deterioration, of organs and tissues in 
the aging, 360 
Dietary, for the aged, 364 
Diffusion, of nerve impulse, 127 
Digit-symbol substitution, 172 
Disabled, goal of, 377 
reemployment of, 377 
statistics of, in U. S , 375 
teaching to accept condition, 381 
'sahlement, blindness as, 376 
chronic, 377 
hard road of, 382 

personality devastation following, 376 
Discipline, mental, 164 

Problems of, 332 

•scomfort, organic, relief from, 78 
■sharmonious homes, 323 
Display behavior, 92 
Distractions, effects of, in learning, 214 
isuse, Thorndike’s law of, 154 
ivorce, effects of, on children, 329 
0 min ant-submissive emotional P at " 
terns, 343 
Dope’ users, 392 
ream, Freudian, 311 
nves , organic, 77 


Duct glands, 136 
Ductless glands, 137 

Efficiency, as psychological factor, 21- 
22 

in industry, 22 
Ego, Freudian, 311 

Electrocardiograph, 301 
Electroencephalograph, 306 
Emergency, sickness as, to the organism, 

133 ... 

situations, adjustments to, 35 
Emerson, H , 213 
Emotional age, 255 

attitudes, unfortunate, 228 
dependence, as motive 111 
despair, in the crippled, 382 , 

experience, adequate, need for in child 

factors,’ unconscious, m behavior, 310 
growth, in young child, 226 
learning, conditioned, 15 

rS" U Sieh,=v,ng, 8S 
drive for, 86 
states, 291 ff 
suppression, 34/ 

transfer, 313 the sick 

Emotions, avoidance or, 
room, 138 

classic interest in, 298 
edneauon^and control of, 314 

SEES- 4 ** 

Week, 378 „„ 

Endoermeelanfe^ t ,eot 38 

E xril“dd.e r -"- , 3’ 

and the noise, 135 
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Attitude (s), and the nurse, 105 
as determiners of association, 156 
of behavior, 104 
expressed in action, 5 
faulty, 104 
healthy, 259 

optimistic, in studying, 60 
problem, in study, 68 
unfortunate emotional, 228 
Auditory stimuli, 117 
Automatic behavior, 98 
Avocations, for the disabled, 385 

Basal drive, m young child, 342 
wants of men, 78 
Bassett, C., 334 
Beers, C VV , 23 
Behavior, automatic, 98 
compensating, dangers in, 280 
display, 92 

effective in new situations, 5 
gregarious 90 

habits as determiners of, 100 /f 
learned, 97 fi 
manipulation, 88 
reflex, 98 
rivalry, 92 
Behaviorism, 17 

Being needed, feeling of, in adolescence, 
350 

Bias, 207 
Binet, A*, 203 
Binet-Simon tests, 203 
Blindness, disablement of, 376 
Bodily comfort, as basal want, 78 
Bones, growth of, 234 
Brain, as associative center, 124 
gateways to, 115 
Bridges, K M B., 300 

Caffeine, influence of in learning, 213 

Cancer patient, handling of, 387 

Cannon, W B., 79 

Cannon’s theory of emotion, 305 

Cardiac cases, nursing, 388 

Care of the sick, teaching in, 45 

Carlson, £ ft , 380 

Carrel, A , 365 

Case history, 25 

Cartel], J MeK, 15 

'Censor,' Freudian, 310 

Cerebral palsj , nursing, 390 


Cerebration, rate of, in the sick, 129 
Cerebrum, 125 

Cheerfulness, at patient’s mealtimes, 137 
Chemical responses, in glands, 135 
Child, growth of, 220 
guidance, 26 
handicapped, 394 
psychology of, 3 99 
‘hard-boded,’ 328 
hard of hearing, 397 
health programs, 247 
Childhood, conflict in, 272 
early, importance of, 334 
habits m, 230 
psychology of, 220 ff 
Children, as people, 41 
crippled, 395 
deaf, 397 
delicate, 397 

Church interests, adolescent, 244 
Circulatory changes in pubescence, 234 
Cleveland Rehabditation Center, 378 
Cluucal methods in. psychology, 11 
practice, 23 
Closure, Gestalt, 174 
Collecting interest, 106 
Color, influence on the sick, 116 
Comfort, bodily, as basal want, 78 
Community influences, wholesome, 245 
planning, for the aged, 371 
Service Society, of New York, 367 
Compensating behavior, dangers in, 280 
Concave learning curves, 196 
Conditioned emotional learning, 159 
and the nurse, 162 
in the home, 161 
in the school, 162 
patterns of, in the young, 342 
response, 17 

Conditioning, animal, 174, 177 
early, 160 

Conflict, mental, 272 
adult, 273 
in childhood, 272 
intcrparental, 326 
in youth, 273 

Connecting processes, nersous, 124 
Conncctionism, in psychology, 16 
'Conquering hero’ mechanism, 285 
Com al esc mg patient, 134 
Comergence, of stimuli, 126 
Consumer relations, 22 
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Hospital(s), situation, 48 
surroundings, 53 
Hull, C L., 212 
‘Hunches’, 207 
Hunger sensations, 123 
Husbands, maladjusted, 323 
Hypertonus, 132 

Identification mechanism, 229, 285 
Identity, as determiner of associations, 
156 

Illness, fatiguing nature of, 134 
of the patient, 39 
Illusions, of perception, 147 
Imagery, in learning, 184 
types of, 185 

Inadequate stimuli, 17, 160 
Infancy, mental health of, 340 
prolonged, 111 
Inferiority, sources of, 345 
Infirmities, of aging people, 359 
Inhibition, retroactive, 154 
Innate drives, 97 
Innervation, reciprocal, 127 
Insecurity, m childhood, 346 
in the aging, 362 
lns >ght, 172 

Institue for Propaganda Analysis, 18 
Integration, 286 
faulty, m the sick, 129 
of reaction, 126 

ntelhgence, and environment, 202 
and sex, 202 
government by, 260 
w learning, 198 
quotient, 204 
testing of, 203 ff 
intensity, principle of, 156 
nterests, adolescent, 236 
and activities, 6 
as motives, 106 
c hurch and religious, 144 
cxtraprofessional, need for, 108 
tor the disabled, 385 
Bang, 237 

gastronomic, of adolescents, 240 

home, 239 

,n actors, 238 

*n dancing, 240 

m rood 240 

m movies, 238 

school, 238 


Interests, wide range of, 107 
International Society for the Welfare of 
the Crippled and Disabled, 379 
Introversion, mechanics of, 283 ff 
nurse and, 287 
Irritability, in old age, 360 

Tames, W, 15, 102, 304 
James-Lange theory of emotions, 30J 
Jealousy, 292 
Job analysis, 21 

Kinesthetic sense, 122 
Koehler, W, 172 
Kuhlmann, F , 204 

Lange, C, 304 
Law, psychology m,29 
Learning, and insight, 172 
animal, 168 p 

curves of, 191 

characteristics of, 193 

negatively accelerated, 195 

positively accelerated, 196 
types of, 195 

first stage in, I 44 
human, 171, l 77 
uitelligencein 198 
log, cal and rote. 181 

^ir/ndT/rt methods ,n. .7> 

Lewui, K , 774 
•Lie detector’, 303 
Lib, do, Freudun, 311 

Limelight pass«M for ’ Z 

Lindsey, D B ’ f nencal Tests, M 
Link Battery of Clenc 
Loneliness, m old ag . 

Loyalties, adolescent, 

. U \V . 306 
Macoun, H w . 

!£St b 

Marginal ideas. 
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Exhibitionism, in patient, 86 
Experimental method in psychology, 10 
Extinction, experimental, in condition 
mg, 161 

Facilitation, in nerve functioning, 126 
Facing reality, 262 
Failure, as motive, 108 
Faith, importance of, in the disabled, 
184 

Family, heredity m, 201 
life, education for, 322 
need of training for, 322 
mental hygiene of, 320 
Fantasy, introversional, 285 
Fatigue, 181 
of illness, 134 
Fear, 282 
in adults, 307 
in childhood, 309 
patterns of, 299 ff 
Federal Old Age Assistance, 365 
Social Security Act, 368 
Feeling, concept of, 291 
misuse of term, 291 
of need in learning, 158 
scale, 294 
tone, 294 
Fighting, 91 
Figure, in Gestalt, 173 
Flight, adjustment by, 282 
Focal ideas, 146 
Food habits, in aged, 364 
interests, in adolescents, 240 
Food-seeking activity, as drive 79 
Forgetting, 151 
Frank, L K, 344 
Free association tests, 302 
Frequency, principle of, 155 
Frtud, 310 

Galvanic skin reflex, 302 
Gang interests, 237 
Gang mmdedness, 346 
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